











slime-formin anis PoOrtant firs¢ Step 
in the Nalco - Control. Nalco 
€xperts colle z ints throughout 
your mill. Th i ’ 


Tur Nalco-developed m identification of 


Seasons, 
? micro- 
; anges and poing 
the way to succeccf, Car-z ime coner L. 
The complete Nalco System, Outlined below, can be 
Put to work in your mill on Short notice to 
Continuing, SUCCessfyl Slime Control, w 
details toda I. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
62.. w. 66th Place e Chicago 38, Ilinois 


Canadian Nguiries should be addressed to 
Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


e* 


‘Now... Buy Wet Strength 
in the “Large Economy-Size Package’ 








OTHER CHEMICALS FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Ruozyme BB ond Ruozvme E-S_for enzyme 
conversion of starch. 


Tamot N_ for effective pitch control 
—a dispersing agent for pigments. 
Trit0N Surface-active Agents—for a 
score of uses in paper manufacture— 
in the caustic cooking of cotton fiber, 
as a dispersing agent for pigments and 
metallic soaps, emulsion-type coatings. 


The Hydrosulfites— Reducing agents 
for stripping color from rag stock 
or for bleaching groundwood and 
waste paper. 

HYAMINE Deodorants and Bactericides 
—for paperboard and glue. 

Uroamrrs, Raozrue, Tamot, Tarron, Hramine 


are trade-marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in 
principal foreign countries. 








Down go your costs when you buy Urormire wet-strength resins 
in tank-car quantities. And down go handling charges, too, for 
UFrorMITE resins are stable—made to order for bulk handling— 
easy to use without special equipment or process change. 


You can even get new Urormire 700 in the large economy size 
package. That means you get fast wet strength right off the machine 
at bargain rates! This new resin has won immediate acceptance 
in commercial production of Army map paper, heavy weight bag 
stock, box board, toweling, glassine and twisting tissue. And 
it’s still available! 


To meet any wet-strength requirements. choose from these three 
tested-and-proved resins—all available in bulk:— 


Urormite 700—Radically new wet-strength resin for fast wet 
strength right off the machine—adaptability to almost any furnish 
—high efficiency in a wide range of resin-to-pulp ratios—wide 
flexibility in point of addition. 

Urormite 467 (anionic type) for efficient, low-cost wet strength in 


unbleached Kraft, bag stock and similar furnishes. Particularly 
suitable for beater addition. 


Urormite 471 (cationic type) for all types of furnishes, including 
Kraft, bleached sulfite, groundwood. Substantivity to cellulose 
permits addition at any convenient peint—from beater to headbox. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 





Full technical infor- 
mation on the UFORMITE 
resins is yours for the asking. 


ROHM ¢ HAAS COMPANY 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Washington Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Representatives in principal foreign countries 




















_ orver | ADVANTAGES! 


Y STEAM Power savings up to 50%... long, 


a ge leakproof service ... very low require- 

ments for maintenance... quick, easy 
accessibility of parts... better temper- 
ature control... ability to withstand 
eal vibration and hard usage — these are 

\ just a few of the ADVANTAGES 

reported by the many users of 
BARCO REVOLVING JOINTS! 














A 


KA 
TYPICAL APPLICATION 

















“We are well pleased,” writes the chief engineer ARRON 88 EE SG Se 


of a southern mill, “! hope to have the entire plant 
equipped with Barco joints. Formerly, it was 
considered exceptional to have 75% of the joints 
leak-free. Today, with the change-over to Barco 
nearing completion, virtually 100% leak-free 


TYPICAL USER* SAYS: a ae 


service is the rule.” 


*Name on request. 


IMPROVED TYPE IBR REVOLVING JOINT 


Here is the new, improved Type IBR Barco Revolving Joint! It is 
precision-built in single fow and syphon styles for handling steam, 
water, air, oil, gas, or chemicals. Note wide spacing between bearings. SEND FOR NEW 
Inherent low torque is little affected by pressure, speed, or tempera- BULLETIN 300 
ture. Light running action minimizes wear, permits free-floating 
installation. No adjusting necessary. For the complete story, send 
today for new Bulletin No. 300. Worldwide sales and service; ask 
for recommendations. BARCO MANUFACTURING CO.,1826K 
Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. In Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd. 


THE ONLY TRULY COMPLETE LINE OF FLEXIBLE, 
; SWIVEL, SWING AND REVOLVING JOINTS 


| FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
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PRODUCTION | 


has 


PRIORITY 
with 
MATHIESON 


at 


SALTVILLE, 


Plant expansion ...modernized facilities, new products, 
increased capacity. ..characterize modern Mathieson pol- 
icy. At Saltville, Virginia, for example, the construction of 
new mercury cell electrolytic facilities will further increase 
the rayon grade caustic soda capacity of the first alkali 
works established in the South 59 years ago. This new 
capacity will serve the growing rayon and textile industry 
of the Southeast. 

Adjacent to vast sources of salt and limestone—chief 
raw materials of alkali manufacturing—Mathieson’s Salt- 
ville Plant now produces these important chemicals: 


Caustic Soda « Soda Ash « Bicarbonate of Soda 
Carbonic Gas « Dry Ice « Fused Alkali Products 


Production has priority in all of Mathieson’s 16 strate- 
gically situated plants...to provide dependable sources 


SERVING INDUSTRY, 
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AGRICULTURE 













of basic chemicals for vital American industries. You may 
find it to your advantage to discuss with Mathieson now 
your future chemical requirements. Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 





a MATHIESON (+) 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Sulphuric Acid * Processed Sulphur * Soda Ash 

Caustic Soda * Bicarbonate of Soda * Ammonia 

Sodium Chlorite * Nitrate of Soda * Chlorine 
Calcium Hypochlorite 


athieson— 


9316 
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HEADS 


are better 
than | 


HURLETRON 


rbatomatic 
CALIPER and WEIGHT 


CONTROL 





Avilomilically- 


@ holds wet end caliper fluctuations to 
plus or minus one point. 


@ measures thickness at 40” intervals 
clear across the sheet. 


@ makes corrections when required by 
decreasing or increasing flow of stock 
but only after a trend has been estab- 
lished. 

@ provides a continuous, permanent rec- 
ord of wet end caliper. 

@ signals operator when a drift across 


the sheet is indicated. 


@ provides a continuous reading and 
record at the dry end. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Full details about the Hurletron Caliper and 
Weight Control, together with photos, 
charts and diagrams, are contained in our 
Bulletin No. 211. Write for your copy 
today. No obligation. 
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The Hurletron Automatic Caliper and Weight Control measures thick- 
ness at 40-inch intervals clear across the sheet. Three Hurletron gauging 


heads are used to caliper a 120-inch sheet. 


As a result, the control does not respond to false alarms. It is not affected 
by random or transient fluctuations. It doesn’t make corrections when 
the condition is only temporary. 


With three gauging heads on the job the Hurletron makes certain that a 
trend has been established . . . that a definite out-of-caliper condition exists. 


Then You Get Action 

Stock-flow is automatically increased or decreased as required. A time 
interval permits correction to become effective. Then, if further correc- 
tion is necessary it is made automatically. If not, all controls are auto- 
matically reset. And all this without any attention by the machine operator. 


No wonder the Hurletron Control is a time and money saver. It insures 
consistently uniform caliper and weight of the finished product. It pro- 
vides a definite saving in tonnage through control of wet end fluctuations. 
Hourly production is increased while operating costs go down. And, of 
course, product quality is materially improved. 


Want more details? Let us tell you about the outstanding job this equip- 
ment is doing in leading mills all over the country. Write today. 


ELECTRIC EYE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
10 WEST FAIRCHILD STREET, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Think a stroke ahead 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA * BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE © CHLORINE 
HYDROGEN ¢ DRY ICE * SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE * PROPYLENE 
DICHLORIDE ° AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


September, 1951 * The PAPER INDUSTRY 


We got that from an old duffer we know. 
He’d say, “If you want to get some place on a course 
you've got to know where you want to go. 


And that takes thinking ahead.” 


And when your production capacity hinges on 
process materials like soda ash, we think it makes sense 
to think ahead about a reliable source of supply. 


If we can’t sell you any soda ash now, 

it’s because we're serving our customers of record. 
But we'll be glad to “think a stroke ahead” with you. 
Why not get acquainted? 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan * Offices in Principal Cities 





yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Unusual Doctor applications are no problem for Lodding. For example, 


this installation in a mill in Indiana famous for its technical progress. 


LODDING ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





REPRESENTED BY 
W.E. GREENE CORPORATION + WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 
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Photomicrographs of curlated Curlated Bleached Southern Kraft 


and uncurlated pulp, showing 
how much curlation bends and ce , . (i 
twists fibers . . . changes fiber 


shape and diameter . . . yet, does 


\— 

 . 
not affect freeness. Any fiber |- _ { ra 

y 





bundles and dirt with the fibers 
are reduced by Curlator’s pat- 
ented rubbing and rolling proc- 
ess. Note in uncurlated photo- 
micrographs how straight and 


coarse the fibers are... then see ; 

how curlation curls and thins . 

fibers. That’s why curlation ( 
. ' / 


makes a softer, more flexible, 
springier, smoother sheet. Uncurlated Bleached Sulphite Curlated Bleached Sulphite 

















ONLY CURLATED PULP Gives You : — —— 
°° e tronger: eaner: 
ALL These PLUS Qualities in Paper [iy ROyPIREN a 


The value of Curlators is now a matter of record. Developed to fill a 

definite need of the pulp and paper manufacturers, Curlators are now 

used by many of the leading paper companies. They are thoroughly 
engineered and precision built to give 
long and satisfactory service. 


WRITE today for more detailed information. 


ee we, ew Yorn 


®LOSsom ROAD * . 


565 


*T, M. Reg.—Curlator Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 
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VA LU EF in a fine product reflects 


the experience and skills of its makers. 


VALUE in Fourdrinier wires is a matter of 
record...paper quality and production records 
in mills throughout America reflect the fact that 
Appleton Wires are Good Wires! 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, INC. 
APPLETON + WISCONSIN 
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Get More Efficient Plant Operation 


With Horton Steel Tanks 





Is Your Equipment Keeping 
Pace with New Demands? 








At the left: (from L. to R.) a 22-ft. 
diam. by 25-ft. blow tank and a 
15-ft. diam. by 40-ft. foam tank, 
built by Chicago Bridge & lron at 
the Birmingham, Alabama plant. 





51 








The pulp and paper industry uses processing 
tanks at almost every ey of its operation. To pro- 
duce — quality pul economically, you should 
have reliable, top performing equipment. Chicago 
Bridge steel plate structures are designed to handle 
both simple and specialized pulp producing and 
storage jobs. 

It is the wise pulp and paper plant operator who 
constantly keeps his eye to the future by laying 
careful | peo to meet the coming challenges of 
increased competition. One of the chief ways to get 
more efficient plant operation is to take stock of 
your present equipment and make the necessary 
improvements. In the long run, “just getting by” 
with what you have is not the safest standard. The 
installation of new up-to-date equipment will im- 
prove your competitive position by lowering your 
production costs and can mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. 

For the pulp and paper industry we design, fabri- 
cate and erect sulphate and sulphite digesters, 


Below: 7,500-gal. SO: tank, 6-ft. 
6-in, diam. by 29 ft. Stress relieved 
and X-rayed as reqhired by the 
A.S.M.E. Code for Unfired Pressure 
Vessels for the St. Regis Paper 
Company at Cantonment, Florida. 





diffusers, spherical acid accumulators, foam tanks, 
blow tanks, salt cake tanks, lime storage tanks, flat 
bottom storage tanks and elevated water tanks. 
They are built of carbon steel, stainless steel or 
lined, as specified. We are also equipped to X-ray, 
stress relieve or pickle and paint by the Phoscote | 
Process. k 
Look to Chicago Bridge and Iron for dependable — 
service for your next steel plate structure needs. ' 
Write our nearest office for more information and 
quotations. There is no obligation on your part. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 






1566 Lafayette Building Salt Lake City, 4... 527 West !7th South Street 


Atlanta, 3... ...2143 Healey Building Detroit, 26... 

Birmingham, | 1511 North h Street Houston, 2.2143 National Standard Building San Francisco, 4... ...1547—200 Bush Street 
Boston, ~.1026—201 Devonshire Street Los Angeles, “17....1559 General Petroleum Building gg Ricans TY IIL tte 1327 Ram Buliding 
Chicago, 4... save8445 McCormick Building New York, 3350—165 Broadway Building Lm 1651 Hunt Building 
Cleveland, 15.................-...2267 Guildhall Building Philadelphia, "3..1653—1700 Walnut Street Building Wathiegion 6, ewe 1138 ‘catrits Buliding 





Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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In Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS, Limited, FORT ERIE, ONT. 
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looking for Better Temperature Instruments? 








Bailey Pyrotron 
Recorder-Controller 


.»» Then check these features of Pyrotron 
Electronic Resistance Thermometers... 


FUNDAMENTAL ACCURACY 


Bailey Pyrotron Resistance Elements are made of 
highest purity platinum—the material used by the 
National Bureau of Standards in establishing basic 
standards for temperatures from —190°C to +660°C. 


THREE TYPES OF CONTROL 


Pyrotron Controllers may operate: on-off electrical 
systems by either electronic relays or electric con- 
tacts, modulated electronic systems, or air-operated 
systems. Two temperatures may be recorded on the 
same chart and controlled by a single instrument. 


FACTS PUT INTO USABLE FORM 


Bailey Pyrotrons may be arranged to put temperature 
facts into convenient usable forms. If two or more 
temperatures are related, they may be recorded as 
continuous records on the same chart for easy com- 
parison. The average of several temperatures or the 
difference between two temperatures may be 
recorded as a single continuous record which may be 
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retransmitted to a distant point or used to actuate 
a control system. 


EASY INSTALLATION 


Bailey Pyrotrons do not require careful leveling or 
protection against vibration. Three ordinary copper 
wires are all that is needed to connect each tempera- 
ture sensitive element with the recorder. Power may 
be taken from any 115 volt 60 cycle circuit. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 


The absence of galvanometers, batteries and stand- 
ardizing equipment, together with the use of inter- 
changeable unit assemblies, reduces Pyrotron main- 
tenance to the vanishing point. 


ABUNDANT POWER 


A separate motor drive for each temperature fur- 
nishes abundant power to operate a recording pen, 
a controller and an alarm switch. 


For the full story on this unusual electronic resistance ther- 
mometer which is suitable for ranges between —300°F 
and 1200°F, ask for Bulletin No. 230-C. P-21 
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in paper mill installations ... 


Sustained Year-After-Year Efficiency: The 
1 recovery efficiency of Western Precipita- 
tion CotTrELLs does not fall off in service. 
All parts are of ample design to maintain 
guaranteed over-all efficiency year-after-year 
—not for just a single acceptance run. 


Higher Recovery: The horizontal flow 
a design of Western Precipitation 
CottreELts eliminates collected material 
falling countercurrent to incoming gas 
stream. This assures higher recovery, mini- 
mum resuspension of recovered material in 
gas stream. 





3 Maximum Performance: Horizontal flow 

of Western Precipitation CoTTrEeLis 
permits use of multiple electrical sections so 
that voltage in each section can be varied 
to dust loading for maximum recovery with- 
out arc-over or electrical breakdowns. 


4 Lower Over-all Cost: When comparing 
CorttreELt costs, be sure to compare 
total installed cost, including duct work. 


5 Simpler Maintenance: Because all interior 
parts and electrode systems are readily 
accessible, Western Precipitation Cor- 
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‘their horizontal design 





When considering CorrreLt Equipment 
for salt cake recovery, or any other application in the paper industry, 
remember this ... Western Precipitation Corporation not only pio- 
neered the first commercial application of CoTTRELL equipment 
made in any industry, but also pioneered the first application of 
CoTTRELL equipment in the paper industry. 


Among the vitally important advantages found in Western 
Precipitation Cotrre.ts, the following are particularly important 


TRELLS are far easier to maintain and service. 
Saves “down” time, saves repair costs. 


DAMPER CLOSED OPEN 





Greater Adaptability: Horizontal flow de- 
6 sign permits use of multi-vane dampers 
in multiple-unit installations. Thus, one 
unit can be shut off completely to permit 
maintenance operations without closing 
down entire Precipitator. Also, the dampers 
can be used in slightly-closed position to 
assure more uniform gas distribution. 

On single-unit installations, chain curtains 
assure uniform distribution of gases. Cur- 
tains are easily kept clean by shaker mecha- 
nisms provided. 


“Shaped Hoppers: Horizontal design 
7 permits use of continuous “V’’-shaped 
hoppers for collecting recovered maternal. 
Steeply-sloped walls in 
this type of hopper 
prevent build-up or 
bridging of recovered 
material. 


Space-Saving Com- 
8 pactness: Not only do 


permit maximum com- 
pactness in Western 
Precipitation Cor- 
TRELLS, but various sec- 
tions of a unit can be 
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These 10 BIG Features Make 
Western Precipitation COTTRELLS 
Outstanding in the Paper Industry 


arranged for indoor installation in space 
above cascade evaporators, thus utilizing 
space otherwise wasted. 


All-Weather Construction: Western Pre- 
9 cipitation Cottre tts are built for both 
indoor or outdoor installation, and this 
organization has had extensive experience 
with special construction to prevent exces- 
sive corrosion in rigorous northern climates. 


More Extensive Experience: Since pio- 
10 neering the commercial application of 
Corrre tv Precipitators over 42 years ago, 
Western Precipitation has consistently led 
in developing one unique advancement after 
another. Such features as 4-Point Electrode 
Suspension that eliminates misalignment of 
electrodes and reduction in recovery ef- 
ficiencies . . . Unusually Rugged Rapper De- 
sign that assures proper cleaning of elec- 
trodes... Extensive Experience with all 
types of electrode designs... and many 
other advantages assure you the ultimate in 
CorrTreLt design and efficiency when you 
bring your recovery problems to Western 
Precipitation engineers. 


Without obligation our nearest 
representative will gladly make Western Pre- 
cipitation CoTtreLt experience available 
to you for solving your particular recovery 
problem. Why not contact him today? 





IMPORTANT! In addition to COTTRELL Elec- 
trical Recovery equipment, Western Pre- 
cipitation Corporation also designs and 
installs the well-known MULTICLONE Me- 
chanical Collectors for hogged-fuel fired 
boilers. These units are unusually upon, 
highly efficient and can be readily fitted 
into existing plants at minimum installa- 
tion costs. Write for details! 











Send for Helpful Literature 


WESTERN 


omen Se 2ek oe -Benek, | 


ENCINEERS, DESICNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR 
COLLECTION OF SUSPENDED MATERIALS FROM CASES & LIQUIDS 


Main Offices: 1037 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 17 © 1 LoSALLE ST. BLDG., 1 N. La SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 2 « HOBART BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
PRECIPITATION CO. OF CANADA, LTD., DOMINION SQ. BLDG., MONTREAL 
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GRAVER 


WATER CONDITIONING PROCESSES 





FILTERS = COAGU- COLD HOT COLD 


a LATION PROCESS PROCESS PROCESS Pi 





GRAVER WATER CONDITIONING CO. 
Write for information and recom- 


Division of Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
eee stead: aeageiee. 216 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK 11,N.Y. 


Gw-447 
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invenient warehouses 


Standard’s 


@ Wherever you are located in the Midwest, there’s 
a Standard service-supply center close at hand. That 
means prompt delivery of Standard products, im- 
mediate assistance from a Standard lubrication spe- 
cialist. 

There’s no need to worry over possible production 
delays due to lack of the right cutting oil, lubricant, 
or fuel... no need to stock-pile these supplies in your 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


On-the-spot 
lubrication engineering 


Lubrication service 


own plant... no need to wait for help in solving your 


lubrication problems. 


To take advantage of Standard’s time-saving local 
lubrication service (now more important than ever 
Standard office in your 
Standard Oil Company 

South Michigan 
Chicago 80, IIl. 


to you) call the 
area. Or write: 
(Ind.), 910 
Avenue, 


STANDARD 


(INDIANA) 











AP 
\\ 


FOR 
SERVICE 


bi 
FOR | 


FINISH 
& DESIGN 


, 
FOR 
UNIFORMITY 


FOR 
DEPENDABILIT 

















WOOLEN MILLS 


APPLETON 


APPLETON 


WISCONSIN 
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Cut Production Costs 
with Bagley & Sewall Suction RoLts 


You can reduce your steam and felt costs . . . and you can increase your 
tonnage and quality of paper by the installation of Bagley and Sewall Suction 
Rolls. Those are mill-proven facts. 


With the demand today for more and more salable paper, it will be smart to 
consider the installation of these Rolls. Like all Bagley and Sewall Equip- 
ment, Bagley and Sewall Suction Rolls are precision built for better service. 


Write us. We’ll gladly give you the benefit of our experience. 


BAGLEY & SEWALL 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 


eT ae Tinland Representative WATERTOWN, NEW YORK Rate sete 


Aktiebolaget Ekstroms Maskinaffer 
Helsingfors, Finland New Yorx Orrics: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 630 Fifth Ave., Rockefeller Center, New York, } 
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Efficient Exhaust and 
No Space Wasted 
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VANEAXIALS 


te . MOUNTED IN 


Sa VERTICAL EXHAUSTS 


ROOF INSTALLATION 
OF PAPER COMPANY POINTS WAY 
TO SAVINGS IN MANY INDUSTRIES 


ABOVE are part of the ten 36” “Buffalo” Type “B” 

Vaneaxial Fans mounted in roof exhausts of West 

Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., Mechanicville, N.Y. 

Note how the fans fit in like a section of pipe. Their 

light weight obviates heavy, expensive mountings, 

and the fans waste no space. The steam comes from 

hoods from Nos. 5 and 6 paper machines—and passes 

straight through the pipes and fans with absolute YOURS! this Helpful 
minimum resistance. (At right, note how motor is pay s.. 6 Pin gen gay 
entirely removed from air stream.) Whenever YOU Flow Fans and their 

uses. Write for 


need fans for mounting in straight duct runs, you'll your copy! 
save money with “Buffalo” Vaneaxials! 


we a 


é UP) FOR FANS 
213 MORTIMER ST. Fe mR BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Branch offices in all Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR WASHING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 
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GiSHER:’ 


TYPE 


PILOT OPERATED 
CONTROL VALVE 


ACCURATE 


BUILT FOR UNFAILING SERVICE 


Power engineers everywhere have ok’d the 
Fisher Type 92A for steam pressure control! It’s 
an accurate, compact, flexible, sturdy controller, 
designed, built and proved to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements for steam service. 


SINGLE SEATED 


The single seated hard- 
ened stainless steel con- 
struction assures. tight 
closure and prevents ex- 
cessive pressure build-up. 
Sizes: Y2” to 2” screwed; 
1” to 6” flanged. Reduced 


Fisher Bulletin C-3 gives full details. 


¢ TIGHT CLOSURE 


pressure ranges 3 to 200 
PSI. Inlet pressure up to 
250 PSI at 450° F. Pilot 
inner valve and seat of 
hardened stainless steel 
to give long life under 
wire drawing conditions. 


FLEXIBLE 


Write for your copy today. 


FISHER GOVERNOR CO. 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
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HAM FELZ says: 


It’s what you don’t 


see that counts 


Speaking of wet felts, of course. Most of them 
look pretty much alike at first glance. But it is what 
you don’t see that counts. For example, the weave 
—the spaces between the threads where the water 
is supposed to come through. 





Some felts are so close-woven that the presses can’t 
squeeze very much water through them. Consequently 
you have to pile a powerful head of steam into the 
drier rolls and slow down your machine. 


That's not my idea of how to make paper or board 
in a sellers’ market. Use Hamilton Felts! They sure 
do put out water like a sieve. And fast! The man 
who sells them knows which particular weave 
is best for me—and for you, too. 








MIAMI WOOLEN MILLS 


Eitatlished 1858 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board there 
is a Hamilton Felt that will do your work better, 
faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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AND SELLERS OF 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING CO, ERIE, PA.,US.A.© PRODUCERS OF MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
(qd) ELECTRONIC METAL DETECTORS 








Protect Paper Machinery from Harmful Metal 
with Eriez Permanent Magnetic Separators 


Remove dangerous tramp iron in pulp and paper manu- 
facturing operations ...eliminate damage to machinery 
. . . Cut product contamination. Installed at strategic 
points in pulp mills and papermaking production lines, 
these heavy-duty separators snatch tramp iron from 
flowing chips, pulp, and slurry. Foreign metals are 
stopped before they cause damage to moving machin- 
ery or find their way into finished products. (In process- 
ing of dry materials, particularly in pneumatic systems, 
magnetic separators eliminate risk of fire or explosion 































installed on paper slurry lines have been 
saving $1000 monthly on the two jordans 
of a large eastern paper manufacturer. Eriez 
Humps have eliminated tramp iron troubles 
for this company. 











caused by sparks.! 
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Eriez Plate-Type Giant Magnets 


in head boxes provide protection for refiners, 
jordans, hydropulpers, and pumps . . . clean 
slurry of stray metal which can chew up your 
machinery. This is a proved low-cost means of pre- 
venting damage to paper processing equipment. 








SLURRY DRUM 


Magnetic Slurry Drum 
snatches tramp iron right out of slurry line, cleans itself 
and deposits metal in a tray. ERIEZ TRAPS in liquid flow 
lines halt pieces of tramp iron... keep them out of pumps. 
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Magnetic Pulleys and Plates 

clean dry wood chips ahead ae 
of digesters .. . remove tramp 4347 
iron before it can damage wood 
hogs or foul valves in digesters. 



















CATALOG #15 [_] 
PROMPTLY [_] WHEN IN AREA 


HAVE REPRESENTATIVE CALL 
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oo TILE TANKS 





@ SMOOTH SURFACES Unusually free-flowing, easily cleaned, 


not affected by ordinary stock fluids. 


@ EXTRA STRONG Kalamazoo Tile Tanks may be designed for 


any load or pressure or even as part of building. 


@ DURABLE The first Kalamazoo Tile Tanks installed over 20 


years ago show no signs of deterioration today. 


@ ECONOMICAL For most installations, Kalamazoo Tile Tanks cost 


no more than reinforced concrete, last far longer. 


@ MINIMUM MAINTENANCE No chipped concrete to repair, 


no slime to remove, no rusted metal, no tightening of hoops. 





ee 9 , 
@ “PIONEER” CONSTRUCTION Over 20 years ago Kalamazoo 
An old chest may be made as clean and eons on al a Sactnitinen cael tenthtien ‘“ Matind peed off 
Aiden adhe silty Miatemnaiiex Gio Rainn, ngineers pioneered in designing and building vitrified glazed tile 
tanks — the standard of quality today in the paper industry. 


Kalamazoo tile is made in all shapes necessary for original 
construction or conversion of any type tank, chest, or stor- 
age building. A single contract covers Kalamazoo engineer- 
ing and construction service, giving you the protection of 
undivided responsibility. On any tank problem, write or 
call Kalamazoo first. 





Cylindrical Kalamazoo tile tank. 
Kalamazoo Tile circulating chest ready for installation 


of concrete cover slab for support of equip 


Kalamazoo TANK and SILO COMPANY 


9Z27HARRISON STREET . KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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@ No ONE chain serves every purpose 3 


LINK-BELT offers a SPECIFIC chain 
,..to match your SPECIALIZED needs 











There’s just one type of chain that 


best meets the requirements of any 

















aned, 
| given job. And no “general pur- 
as | pose” chain can do it as well. From 
or 
the world’s most complete chain 
line, Link-Belt engineers can rec- 
9 . 2 
‘2 ommend the right chain for your 
requirements. Large or small, 
; Cost Link-Belt builds them all. 
Get longer life! 
air 
_ Remember, too— when you see 
a chain with the Link-Belt trade- 
az0o mark, you can be sure it’s made to 
tile : : , 
the highest standards. Link-Belt’s 
modern plant facilities assure 
| greater refinements of manufac- 
ture. Exact control of materials ENGINEERED TO WITHSTAND 
. . : TREMENDOUS WEIGHT of logs 
7 and processes give increased uni- ’ and still give long-life service, 
_ — nine strands of Link-Belt H-class 
formity eee longer chain life. Promal pintle chain ride in steel 
channel tracks. 
TYPICAL CHAINS 
from the 
COMPLETE 
LINK-BELT . 
li Class SS bushed roller Class H Pintle chain— Class H drag chain—for Roof-top pintle chain—for 
ine chain with offset sidebars excellent for conveyors drag conveyors, handling transfer conveyors, each 
—for heavy drive service that slide, used plain or sawdust or other refuse in strand presenting a sturdy, 
at moderate speeds. with attachments. runways or troughs. moving ridge. 12,325 
LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 9, Indianapolis Li N K 
6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapo- 
lis 5, Sam Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 
Toronto 8, Springs (South Africa) . Offices, factory 
branch stores, and distributors in principal cities. 
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The Sutherland refiner, first precision-built 
machine for developing the required stuff 
properties from all types of chemical and 
semi-chemical pulps, is today made with 
such care that when fully assembled, and the 
discs put together, they will not vary .006” 
across their face, according to the manu- 
facturer. 


Such precision construction must be and is 
automatically protected against damage 
from insufficient lubricating oil pressure. On 
guard at the bearing house, to control the 
temperature of the oil supply to the roller 
and Kingsbury thrust bearings, is a Ross 
Type BCF Exchanger .. . itself a precision- 
made product! 


The preference for Ross Exchangers by 
designers, builders and users of America’s 
finest machinery extends deep into the pulp 
and paper industry: for lube oil coolers on 


Built-in Ross Type BCF, all- 
copper and copper alloy 
Exchanger on Sutherland 34” 
single rotating disc refiner. 
Sutherland Refiner Corp., 
designer. Valley Iron Works 
Co., builder. 


lube oil protection 
for high pulp production 


calenders and large centrifugal pumps, 
exchangers on hydraulic control panels of 
drying machines, lube oil and jacket water 
coolers on Diesels — and for many, many 
other applications. 


Whether you build or whether you use 
pulp and paper machinery . . . pre-engi- 
neered, fully standardized Ross Exchangers 
are the approved method of maintaining a 
constant supply of oil at sate and effective 
temperatures. 


Consult the Ross engineer in your locality. 
Or write for literature specifically directed 
to your requirements. No obligation either 
way. 


ROSS HEATER & MFG. CO., INC. 


Division ot American Rapiator & Standard Samitary conroration 


1430 WEST AVE. BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 


In Canada, Horton Steel Works, Limited, Fort Erie, Ont 
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Paper coated with 


ALATHON 


polythene resin 


resists 
scuffi ng 


Coatings of Du Pont ‘“‘Alathon” polythene resin do 
more than give a brilliant finish to package paper. 
These coatings are tough . . . they withstand rough 
handling without losing their attractiveness. That’s 
why packages made of paper coated with “‘Alathon’”’ 
keep their sales appeal over long periods of shelf life. 


“Alathon”’ stops water vapor 

Paper coated with “Alathon” becomes a barrier 
against moisture vapor . . . keeps dry materials dry, 
moist materials moist. These coatings do not crack 
or become brittle even at temperatures as low as 
minus 70°F.—an important factor in packaging 
frozen foods and ice cream. 


eREG. U.S, PAT. OFF 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+ +» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 





CHEMICALS ¢ PLASTICS 
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“Alathon’’ is chemically inert 


‘*‘Alathon” is chemically inert at room temperatures 
and it’s tasteless, odorless and non-toxic. These quali- 
ties make papers coated with “‘Alathon” ideal for 
packaging butter, lard, bread, meat, and other types 
of food products. What’s more, “Alathon”’ is an 
economical coating material to use. Because of its 
low specific gravity (0.92), one pound of “‘Alathon”’ 
resin will cover 30,000 square inches of paper with 
a 1-mil coat. 


““Alathon’’ can build future sales for you 


Because of its outstanding chemical and physical 
properties, manufacturers and processors of many 
kinds of industrial and consumer goods will want 
paper coated with “‘Alathon” for their packaging 
material. Plan now to profit with “‘Alathon.” 


Present demand exceeds our production. But by 
planning now, you'll be able to move fast when 
‘*Alathon” is available. Write for more information 
about Du Pont “Alathon”’ polythene resin . . . or 
for technical assistance. We’ll be glad to help you. 


E. I..du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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Cheer Leader 


TENAX FELTS lead you to cheer, because of 
their outstanding performance in your paper 
making machines. They give you efficient, 
economical operation to aid you in main- 


taining a profitable business. 


LOCKPORT FELT CO. - NEWFANE, N. Y. 
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easy way to blow down 





149 Mermaid Ave., Phila. 18; Pa. « Branch offices in Principal Cities 
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pulp digesters 


CLOSED 


Press a button. That's all 
there is to it. 


You don’t even have to go 
down to the discharge floor; 
the button can be conve- 
niently located right on the 
operating level. 

That's one of several reasons 
why Yarway Remote-Con- 
trolled, Motor-Operated, 
Digester Blow Valves have 
become standard equipment 
on pulp digesters in many 
leading plants— names on 
request. 


. 


One of eight Yarway Digester Blow 
Valves installed at a Canadian 
paper mill. 


OTHER REASONS: 


1. The famous Yarway non-clog seatless operating principle that assures 
tightness and effectively seals off the digester, preventing loss of black liquor 
and increasing the number of cooks per day. 


2. Yarway’s rugged construction withstands severe shock. 
3. Yarway’s modern metallurgy withstands severe chemical action., 


4, Fast operation results from motor control and 
self-cleaning free discharge. 


If you are interested in increased production, low maintenance, 
savings in labor—then you're interested in 

Yarway Digester Blow Valves. Write for full description 

and specifications in Yarway Bulletin B-440. 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 
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At right, a two-drum Downingtown winder 
producing rolls of felt 72’’ diameter. 





Downingtown winders and reels produce 


clean, uniform rolls... 


Standard Downingtown high-speed, heavy type winders and 
reels are designed to handle rolls up to 72’ diameter and to 
meet present high production speeds. 

Winders are the two-drum type and equipped with anti-friction 
bearings throughout, with positive acting brakes, variable speed 
clutches. Several combinations of top and bottom slitters are 

provided to meet varying requirements of the end products. tmnnae 
Downingtown reels are of the constant speed or upright type with 
anti-friction bearings furnished throughout. Friction brakes and 
clutches are designed for mechanical or air operation. 





From starting core to finished diameter, Downingtown winders 
and reels produce uniformly wound rolls having perfectly clean 
sides, free of dust, without slitter cracks and with no interweaving. 


Write for detailed descriptions of Downingtown winders and 
constant speed and upright reels or consult your Downingtown 
engineer. 





DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO., DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


Pacific Coast Representative: John V. Roslund, Pacific Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon A Downingtown constant speed ree! located 


before the winder shown at the top of the page. 


DOWNI NGTOWN, a 





—— 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PAPER, BOARD AND FELT MACHINES SINCE 1880 
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For Your Beater... 


Better 


-¢ “GENERAL 
Specify CHEMICAL’ 


— 


ms 





Other General Chemical Products 


For the Paper Industry 


Aqua Ammonia Sodium Metasilicate 


Chromium Potassium Sulfate Sodium Silicate 
(Potash Chrome Alum) ‘ ‘ 
Sulfuric Acid 


Disodium Phosphate 
Anhydrous 


Glauber's Salt 
Crystal and Anhydrous 


Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Anhydrous 


Trisodium Phosphate 


Hydrochloric Acid Sottum Soitte 


(Muriatic) Anhydrous 
Nitric Acid 
Sodium Bisulfite 

Aahyivous BASIC CHEMICALS 


Sodium Fiuvoride 


Sodium Thiosulfate (Hypo) 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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At the critical “beater” stage, you can’t be too careful 
about the chemicals you use. Time and tests have 
proved to leading paper producers—that for maxi- 
mum sizing and pH control, it’s best to specify 
General Chemical Aluminum Sulfate, and other 
basic chemicals made by America’s foremost 
Alum manufacturer. That way you’re always 
sure of highest quality, purity and performance! 





ALUMINUM SULFATE 


Standard: Lump; Ground, 99% thru 8 mesh, 
95% thru 10 mesh; Powdered, 95% thru 
100 mesh; Liquid, 32° Be. 

Iron Free: Lump; approx. 22", Ground thru 
8 mesh, Liquid, 32° Be. 














SODIUM SULFATE 


(Salt Cake) . . . Paper Makers’ Grade, 
thru 8 mesh, 95-99% NavSOx. 











GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham ¢ Boston * Bridgeport 
Buffalo ¢ Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver ¢ Detroit 
Greenville (Miss.) * Houston * Jacksonville * Kalamazoo ¢ Los Angeles 
Minneapolis * New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Piusburgh * Providence 
St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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Paperboard Salesman— 


Model 1810 


The French, mindful of their finery, were the 
first to fashion sturdy boxes of paperboard for 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s hats. Built up by hand 
from multiple layers of paper, the board was 
shaped and moulded into boxes, some of them 
finished with a plain glazed surface, some with 
decorations. Then the salesman with his loaded 
display of paperboard boxes would call his 
wares through the streets of Paris. 

Hat boxes, not much changed in design after 
140 years, are still widely used for millinery and 


The dramatic story of paper is told in the sound-and-color film, “Paper — Pacemaker 
of Progress,” and in a book under the same title. Both are presented by F. C. Huyck 
& Sons as a tribute to the Paper Industry. The book will be sent free upon request. 


men’s hats. But the once precious paperboard, 
now produced by modern high-speed methods, 
low in cost and plentiful, today protects just 
about every commodity used by business and 
the home. For packaging, for shipping, for sani- 
tary protection, for display, for convenience, 
paperboard cartons and containers are the in- 
dispensable carriers of modern merchandise. No 
wonder paperboard accounts for nearly one- 
half the total production of the American pulp 
and paper industry. 





Illustration from the Bettmann Archive 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS »Xéxwved MiG» RENSSELAER, N. Y. 
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SUTHERLAND 


Designed, Engineered, Serviced 








i 
continuous beating systems 





by SUTHERLAND REFINER CORPORATION, trenton s, w. 1 


Manufactured in the United States by Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wisconsin 
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TIMELY HELP FROM TITANOX RESEARCH 


HOW TO GET 


EB 50,000,000 mor 


INCHES OF PRINTING AREA 
PER TON OF PAPER 





Light-weight, 20-pound 

* coated paper, pigmented with TITANOX, can provide 
50,000,000 more square inches of printing area 
per ton than ordinary 40-pound stock with no 
increase in show-through, no loss in brightness or 
opacity. Such processing provides a practical way 
to utilize paper making materials more effectively. 


In the interest of better paper making, TITANOX 
research has developed titanium dioxide pigments 
specially suited for whitening, brightening and 
opacifying paper and has established definite 
recommendations for their use. For example, 
TITANOX-A-WD, the water-dispersible titanium 
dioxide and the rutile-calcium pigment TITANOX- 
RCHT are suggested for use in coatings. TITANOX- 
A-WD is also specially recommended for addition to 
the beater. Each of these pigments has the fine and 
optimum particle size which imparts maximum 
whiteness, brightness and opacity . . . ensures 

easy mixing and complete dispersion. 
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Our Technical Service Department is always ready 
to help you make the best use of TITANOX pigments. 
Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Boston 6; Chicago 3; 
Cleveland 15; Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; 
Pittsburgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. 
In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments, Ltd., 
Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 
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TITANOX 





TITANIUM PIGMENT 
CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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Fig. 2453-G. Large 
150-pound O. S. & Y, 
Gate Valve. All the 
dimensions conform to 
the latest standards. 
Can be furnished in: 
Stainless Steels, 
Hastelloy Alloys, 
Monel Metal, 
Herculoy, 


fe 
S| Everdur, 
a 





Inconel, 
Nickel, and 
other metals 


= 
7 
e and alloys. 


Gate, Check, Globe and Y Valves, in 
Bronze, Iron, Steel and Corrosion- 
Resisting Metals and Alioys 


* 
Quality fine 
Chroughout 


The WM. POWELL CO., 2525 Spring Grove Ave., P. 0. Box 106, Station B, Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
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Mote MILLS dypend ont 
Lamachines 


CAMACHINES EVERYWHERE! More than 400 paper and 
paperboard mills in the United States alone have one or more 
Camachines in service. More paper of all types is processed into 





As 
« 
a 

f 





Camachine means dependability, speed and rolls on Camachine equipment than on any other of slittin 
top roll quality at the winding end of your hale ; —, y type & 
paper machine. and winding machinery. 


CAMACHINES EVERY TIME! Rolls produced on Camachines 
include over 80 different product classifications, such as news- 
print, book, kraft and wrapping papers; bristol and box boards; 
cigarette, gummed and novelty papers; laminated, sensitized, 
roofing and many other types of paper and paperboard. 


CAMACHINES ALL THE TIME! Every new Camachine en- 


gineering development is deeply rooted in Cameron Machine 
Company’s sixty years of experience and leadership in the man- 
ufacture of more efficient roll production equipment. Cameron 
research engineers will be pleased to consult with you regarding 
faster roll production at lower cost, and improved roll quality. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY - 61 POPLAR STREET + BROOKLYN 2, N.Y. 


Four hundred dots on this map indicate, 
by state, the approximate location of paper and board mills 
where one or more Camachines are used. 














Choose either Camachine air-operated or 
integral type score-cut slitters, or Cama- 
chire shear-cut slitting units. 


AA-240 


You can depend om Lamachines 
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FULTON 
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de-waters and reduces mill 
refuse to more efficient fuel or by-product 
-.-in one continuous, low-cost operation 


With the FULTON ROLL PRESS, that 
pile of soggy bark, knots and screenings is quickly changed 
from a liability to an asset. This remarkable machine, per- 
fected by the world’s leading builder of sugor cane milling 
equipment after 99 years of experience, will: 


e DE-WATER your bark, mill refuse 
and all kinds of fibrous material far more efficiently than conventional 
methods ... convert them into more easily-processed by-products or 
money - saving fuel. 

e REDUCE your knots and screenings 


for redigestion or refining... eliminating much of today’s waste. 


Fees ese S2 SSS SSF SS STS 2S 


MAIL COUPON TODAY for full details 
and free test run of your material 
Fulton tron Works Company, Dept. 951 

1259 Delaware Ave., St. Lovis 14, Mo. 

Please send full details of FULTON ROLL PRESS 

(_] We are interested in FREE test run of - 

NAME 

FIRM 

ADDRESS inenesen ‘ 
Seen 3 .....STATE 


= ee eo oe oe oe oll 
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Jeffrey Chain Conveyors are built to take severe 
punishment—the constant impact of falling pulp- 
wood like you see here. Jeffrey PW 132 chain 


JEFFERY 


uipmenl 
for the 
lp Mill 
Belt Conveyors 
Chain Conveyors 
Chip Conveyors 
Crushers 
Bucket Elevators 
Feeders 
Log Haul-ups 
Re-chippers 


Barge Unloaders 


Transmission 
Machinery 


Send for 
Catalog A-418 


with S-212 Spurs, designed especially for this 
type of work, is shown above. Let us tell you 
about it. 


Complete Line of 
Materia} Handling, 
rvorensing ond 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY Established 1877 
944 North Fourth St., Columbus 16, Ohio 


Cincinnati 2 Detroit 13 
Beckley, W. Va. Buffalo 2 Cleveland 15 Forty Fort, Pa. 
Birmingham 3 Chicago 1 Denver 2 Harlan, Ky. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

British Jeffrey-Diamond Ltd., Wakefield, England 
Jeffrey-Galion (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg, S. A. 


Baltimore 2 Boston 16 


The Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., 
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Houston 2 
Jacksonville 2 Philadelphia 3 Salt Lake City 1 
Milwaukee 2 
The Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., Galion and Bucyrus, Ohio 
Galion (Great Britain Ltd.), Wakefield, England 

The Ohio Maleable Iron Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 


New York 7 St. Louis 2 


Pittsburgh 22 
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Overhead item... 
or advertising ? 








Wrapping paper is no longer just an overhead expense! 
Business-wise retailers are discovering that when they 
use colored wrapping paper, it becomes a salesman... 
an animated advertisement in the streets, on buses... 
even in the home. 


But many retailers haven’t discovered the extra adver- 
tising value their wrappings can give them. They’re still 
using nondescript paper. They are a ready market for 
colored wrapping paper, cartons and bags. Tell them 
about this advertising p/us—and you can wrap up a 
big plus in profits. 


It’s a big potential market. If you are interested in it, 
our Technical Staff will help you select the proper dyes. 
Cost, light fastness and other necessary properties will 
be carefully considered. Write today to E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 
98, Del. 


More color makes more business 
.» for your customers and you 
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DU PONT BASIC DYES 






Du Pont Safranine T. Ex. Conc. 125% 
Du Pont Auramine Conc. 

Du Pont Basic Brown BR 

Du Pont Methyl Violet S. Conc. 

Du Pont Methylene Blue ZX 

Du Pont Victoria Green Small Crystals 


DU PONT ACID DYES 
Du Bont Orange 11 Conc. 
Du Pont Orange RO 


DU PONT DIRECT DYES 

Du Pont Purpurine 4B Conc. 

Pontamine* Fast Scarlet 4BS Conc. 150% 
Pontamine* Yellow SXP Conc. 

Du Pont Stilbene Yellow G Conc. 
Pontamine* Fast Orange WS Conc. 175% 
Pontamine* Orange R Conc. 

Pontamine* Black E Double 

Pontamine* Brown D3GN Conc. 125% 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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\» For PULPING 
o For BREAKING 
° For MIXING 


e PRELIMINARY 
TREATMENT 


’ "Bhe stush-Maker 
pulper quickly and 
efficiently gives the 

“ initial disintegra- 

> tion to all pulps, brokes, or waste 

papers. In addition, through a hand- 
wheel controlled bar to bar setting, 
difficult flakes and bundles are readily 

aN brushed out of the stock, color and 

2 | > other additives mixed and brushed in, 

furnishes blended and, if desired, giv- 
en a preliminary beating treatment, 

MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS either on a continuous or batch basis. 


OF THE MORDEN"STOCK-MAKER® The S/ush-Maker completely defibers 
high h . i 
MORDEN MACHINES COMPANY water, withourdamecing the ber. 


PACIFIC BUILDING, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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Hooperwood Dryer Felts— 
Cotton or Asbestos—are engineered 
for the job they have to do. 


Whether the product is kraft, writing, 
newsprint, linerboard, book, or a specialty, 
there’s a Hooperwood Dryer Felt 

made just for that job. 


Write William E. Hooper & Sons Company 
Juniper and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


MILLS: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 





HOOPERWOCD 
DRYER FELTS 
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Vanzyme 


STARCH CONVERTER 


for 


TUB SIZING 
CALENDER SIZING 
MACHINE COATING 
LAMINATING ADHESIVES 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., Inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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September 1951 


Sulphur and newsprint 

Recent announcement of a newly discovered sul- 
phur dome on the Louisiana coast caused a stir of 
optimism in pulp and paper circles and among other 
large users of this commodity. This new sulphur find 
came less than a year after the sulphur shortage hit 
the industry. With an estimated world sulphur deficit 
of a million tons annually, the new half million ton 
per year discovery plus the over half million tons 
anticipated from other domes in 1952 seems to be 
adequate indication that the sulphur shortage will 
then be over. 

It’s well to remember, however, that not until 1953 
will the new sulphur deposit be producing and it is 
hoped that projects and plans for developing new 
sources of sulphur will not be abandoned even though 
they represent higher cost operation than the Frasch 
process used on the Gulf Coast. Actually, with world 
consumption continuing to rise there is likely to be 
little excess production capacity by the time the new 
Louisiana deposits are ready to be worked in 1953. 


Machinery builders 
need bigger allocations 


Low allocations of controlled materials without re- 
gard for industry needs is an example of unrealistic 
and ill advised NPA action. This was uncovered by 
a recent survey of pulp and paper machinery manu- 
facturers that shows how serious production cutbacks 
will result from low allocations in the third quarter 
and by further cuts planned for the fourth quarter 
of this year. 

In making the third quarter allocation, NPA of- 
ficials gave the pulp and paper machinery builders 
one of the lowest allocations of any industry. It was 
explained that the third quarter allocation was an 
interim measure that had to be taken quickly with 
no time for study to determine the relative needs of 
this industry as compared to other industries. 

Now, however, the NPA plan of cutting third 
quarter allocations uniformly across the board for 
all industry seems discriminatory to pulp and paper 
because the third quarter allocations were admittedly 
a hasty, stop-gap measure. Materials available for 
fourth quarter allocations have apparently been de- 
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In Canada, where pulp and paper is far more de- 
pendent on sulphur than our industry here in the 
States, indications seem to be that sulphur projects 
will not be abandoned but will be carried on to com- 
pletion. Even so, the continuing shortage will be 
keenly felt unless greater allocations from the present 
supply are forthcoming. The effect of cutbacks in 
sulphur will be curtailment of Canadian newsprint 
production, which in turn will be transmitted right 
back to this country in terms of greater newsprint 
scarcity. 

With newsprint production in the U.S. and Canada 
at an all-time high and with prices continuing to 
rise due to increased costs, any production loss due 
to the sulphur shortage will only*serve to make the 
whole newsprint situation even more critical. If some 
of the newspapers (and legislators) who have hol- 
lered the loudest about rising newsprint prices would 
devote some of their energy to helping newsprint 
producers obtain adequate sulphur allocations the 
outlook for newsprint would be brightened. 


termined. Stainless steel appears to be cut about 50 
per cent while other materials range between 75 and 
100 per cent of the third quarter allocations. 

Cutbacks of these proportions in material avail- 
ability will have a serious effect on the delivery sched- 
ules of pulp and paper machinery. Even under ordi- 
nary conditions the time required to build pulp and 
paper machinery runs from several months to around 
two years and most pulp and paper equipment manu- 
facturers are geared to complete machines already 
in process of construction. Drastic curtailment of 
materials needed for this purpose will postpone and 
slow down the filling of a backlog of orders esti- 
mated to exceed $160,000,000. 

Inability of paper manufacturers to obtain equip- 
ment will not only affect government approved ex- 
pansion programs already under way, but may well 
result in reducing present capacity by making it 
impossible to obtain replacement parts where major 
repairs become necessary. In view of the increasing 
demand for products of the country’s sixth largest 
industry, the NPA should review and recheck the 
factors involved in making fair and just allocations 
of critical materials to our industry. 
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THE BECKMAN MODEL H-2 pH METER 
is one of a complete range of Beckman 
PH Meters available for every type of 
application*. The H-2 is particularly 
recommended for applications where 
high accuracy and simple operation— 
combined with the convenience and low 
cost of 115-v. AC operation—are desired. 

It provides instant and direct pH read- 
ings, and a simple, built-in dial permits 
quick, convenient temperature compen- 
sation over the entire range of 0° to 
100°C (32° to 212° F.). High reading ac- 
curacy is assured by wide-spread dual 
range scale that reads from 0 to 8 pH or 
from 6 to 14 pH at the turn of a switch. 
Same switch also prevides instant milli- 
volt readings from 0 to +800 mv and 
from +600 to +1400 mv for titrations and 
oxidation-reduction measurements. 

Built-in electrode support and com- 
pact case design save valuable space and 
permit easy portability to various plant 
locations. 

Particularly important is the wide 
range of factory-sealed, maintenance- 
free Beckman Glass Electrodes available 
for use with this instrument .. . elec- 
trodes that are virtually unbreakable... 
that cover extreme temperature ranges 
from below freezing to above boiling... 
that have an unprecedented pH range 
with negligible errors ...that are abra- 
sion-resistant and chemically durable to 
a degree never before thought possible 
in glass electrodes. 











I" BECKMAN pH CONTROL 


modern paper mill operators 
are making vital savings with 






Throughout the pulp and paper mill industry, profit-minded operators 
are stepping up plant efficiency, reducing waste and cutting costly maintenance 
by Beckman-controlling the pH of an increasing variety of paper mill opera- 
tions. For example . . . 


> In both hard and soft water areas Beck 


d. 7" 


curate pH control. A better 





pH control is used to insure more uniform 
pre-conditioning of the plant water and sub- 
stantial savings in chemicals. 


> Many kraft mills insure a cleaner pulp by 
the efficiency of the washers with 
Beckman pH Control. Because Beckman elec- 
trodes are exceptionally rugged and abra- 
sion-resistant, they can be placed directly in 
the flow of stock to the knotters. 
> By controlling the pH of the furnish or white 
water, proper freeness is assured at lowest 
chemical cost with greater uniformity of op- 
eration and minimum corrosion of costly wire. 





>in the making of sized sheet and paper 
board, the set of the size is also critically 


upon 
product results—at lower chemical costs. 
> Where the sheet is colored, close pH contro! 
is even more important, because the uniform- 
ity of color and per y in the finished 
product—as well as the set, freeness and 
wire corrosion—are all dependent upon the 
accuracy of pH control during processing. 
> Printing qualities of the finished paper—its 
ability to take ink, its whiteness, its strength 
and its color stability—ore also closely de- 
pendent upon accurate pH control. 
> These and many other important paper mill 

ore outlined in a helpful pulp 

and paper mill bulletin ava‘lable on request 
Write for your free copy today! 








WHY BECKMAN pH CONTROL? Leading paper plants prefer Beckman 

PH control because only Beckman provides the rugged, abrasion-resisting, high 
PH type of glass electrodes necessary for sustained accuracy and long life in 
modern paper mill operations. And, as outlined at left, Beckman provides the 
industry’s most complete selection of pH equipment 


Let your nearest Beckman instrument dealer 
point out the many important advantages found ex- 
clusively in Beckman pH equipment. Or write direct 





BECKMAN INSTRUMENTS 


Beckman Instruments, Inc. 
South Pasadena 73, Calif. 
Factory Service Branches: 
NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 


control modern industries 


e 
+ 
a 
e 
aa 
» 


*In addition to the H-2 Meter. other Beckman 
pH equipment includes completely automatic pH 
indication and control instruments for large- 
scale process applications... battery-operated 
modeis for complete portability in plant and 
field use... and a laboratory type instrument 
that features maximum versatility and ac- 
@uracy for research and laboratory applications 





Beckman Instruments: pl Meters and Electredes — Spectrophotometers — Radioactivity Meters — Special Instruments 
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™P 
Industry 


Comments on the pricing bill 


As of today, the nation has a new de- 
fense act which nobody particularly 
likes. The President says it is not a good 
bill. On the other hand, Congress hardly 
distinguished itself by a statesmanlike 
effort to provide workable price control 
legislation. Dependent on world devel- 
opments, the bill may be too much, and 
again it may be too little, and the limi- 
tation to June 30, 1952 was a wise pro- 
vision. 

In denouncing the bill, which he 
signed with a blast against its provisions, 
the President predicted it will boost 
prices and suggested that it will result 
in another price-wage spiral. Despite a 
definite decline in the price level of some 
industries, especially in textiles, he says 
that the lifting of prices under the new 
bill will increase the cost of living and 
that it will be necessary to allow reason- 
able adjustments in wages. An implied 
invitation to labor to seek another round 
of wage increases does not dovetail with 
the Administration’s proclaimed desire 
to prevent inflation. 


Paper pricing problems 

Meanwhile the Government agencies 
are trying to square their price rulings 
with the provisions of the new law. In 
the paper field, conferences are being 
held looking toward the authorization of 
a tailored price regulation for newsprint. 
American producers believe they could 
justify a price above $116, the ruling 
Canadian newsprint price, but, because 
of competitive conditions, are not likely 
to ask a higher price than the Canadians 
can secure. Other conferences have been 
held for the setting of ceiling prices on 
various grades of book and groundwood 
papers, with both groups meeting O.P.S. 
officials to determine prices on key items 
in accordance with the new law. The 
same is true for fine papers. Many ques- 
tions are still in the balance, but O.P.S. 
is trying to formulate a definite policy as 
to ceiling price provisions in all phases 
of manufacture. 


Machinery restrictions may 
slow down expansion 

The control program has an indirect, 
but important, impact upon future paper 
production. Production for the first part 
of the year is reaching toward an un- 
precedented annual output of -27,000,000 
tons of paper and paperboard, depend- 
ent on availability of raw materials and 
maintenance equipment. The National 





Production Authority has issued alloca- 
tions for pulp and paper machinery for 
the third quarter, which if continued into 
the fourth quarter will set back expan- 
sion of the industry and leave existing 
mills in a vacuum when and if normal 
machinery breakdowns occur. A shortage 
of sulphur will have its impact on pulp 
output. 


Pulp import relaxation 

In the pulp field, the N.P.A. has given 
the consumers of imported pulp a relax- 
ation of controls to permit such consum- 
ers to stock up pulp to a maximum of 
120 days’ supply, as against the 45 days 
allowed for users of domestic pulp. This 
concession was to meet the usual winter 
reduction in imports due to North At- 
lantic ice and shipping conditions. This 
extension to 120 days’ inventory expires 
on June 1, when receipts of Scandinavan 
pulp can return to normal. 


World allocations of 
paper impractical 

The International Raw Materials Con- 
ference has found it impracticable, for 
the time being at least, to set up a plan 
for allocation of newsprint to Western 
nations. It is possible that all plans for 


such allocation will be abandoned. . 


Meanwhile, the conference has decided 
that the world shortage of kraft pulp is 
not sufficiently serious to justify world 
allocation. A United States ceiling price 
for such pulp will result in increased 
supplies for the rest of the world. 
Meanwhile, Congress is working on 
various controversial proposals. The 
Senate Finance Committee is entirely 
rewriting the tax bill, with the probabil- 
ity that there will be radical changes in 
the measure as it came from the House. 
The so-called Customs Simplification 
Bill has been before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, with 
charges that under the guise of simpli- 
fication the State Department is endeav- 
oring to introduce “‘sleepers” to put into 
effect provisions of the international 
General Agreement of Trade and Tar- 
iffs (Gatt) which the Congress specifi- 
cally refused to approve in the passage 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. 


N.A.M. fights socialism 

Not the least important development 
of the month in Washington has been 
the broad attack made on what are 
called Administration plans to socialize 
American industry. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers led the attack 
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Current Comment 


with the publication of a study aimed at 
the Federal Trade Commission in par- 
ticular, with a charge that there exists in 
Washington a clique devoted to the de- 
struction of big business. The N.A.M. 
makes these two specific charges: 

1. The Federal Trade Commission has 
made a “consistent record of factual 
misrepresentation” in its studies of con- 
centration of industry. 

2. These factual misrepresentations 
are “clearly intended to support posi- 
tions decided upon in advance.” 

The analysis declares that the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that “the commission's 
published research work cannot be ac- 
cepted as reliable source material in 
analyzing the problem of ‘concentration’ 
in industry.” 

A similar attack is made by the rub- 
ber industry in a call for a Presidential 
commission to return that industry to 
normal competitive conditions. With 
synthetic rubber driving natural rubber 
out of the market, it is charged that the 
rubber industry today is a prisoner of 
the Government. The Government owns 
the rubber producing plants, procures 
the raw materials and schedules produc- 
tion. It is the only buyer and importer 
of natural rubber and can control the 
usage of both natural and synthetic rub- 
ber. The domestic rubber industry wants 
the Government to “desocialize” this in- 
dustry by selling or leasing to private in- 
dustry the rubber plants it now owns. 


How Ketchikan Mill 
Will Be Financed 


Final closing of contracts for the es- 
tablishment of the Ketchikan dissolving 
pulp enterprise materially clarifies the 
atmosphere which for years has been 
filled with rumors of efforts to utilize 
Alaskan Government timber. Many of 
the proposals have appeared to be specu- 
lative, or promotional, but the Ketchi- 
kan action is the first to become an ac- 
tuality. 

Since the announcement of the closing 
of the contract for the use of National 
Forest timber, the method of financing 
the enterprise has become public. Based 
on an estimated $45,000,000 operation, 
the senior financing will be in the hands 
of Morgan, Stanley & Co., and Dillon 
Read & Co., who hope to place $35,000,- 
000 in some form of securities with 
private institutional investors. Financing 
of the balance of $10,000,000 will be 
provided by the purchase by Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co., and the 
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American Viscose Corp. of $3,500,000 
each of the Ketchikan company’s stock, 
and by a loan of $3,000,000 by the Vis- 
cose company. 

The key to the entire operation is the 
arrangement under which the experience 
of Puget Sound will be used to con- 
struct and operate the new 300-ton-daily 
output of pulp, while the market will 
be provided by Viscose with its twenty- 
year contract to buy 100,000 tons of 
pulp annually. The new plant is ex- 
pected to be in operation in about three 
years, as a great amount of background 
construction of facilities for the com- 


fe) W ; pany’s employes will be necessary in ad- 


dition to the mill construction itself. 
AVAILABLE 


in I.P.S. and TUBE 0.D. 
sizes from the Complete of Crown Zellerbach Corp., held August 
9 in San Francisco approval was given 
im@nen a to the firm's selected employees’ stock 
“ option plan. The board appointed a 
LINE A five-member committee to administer 
: the program. 

Several important executive changes 
were also announced at the meeting 
during which all officers of the corpora- 
tion were re-elected. R. A. McDonald, 
formerly executive vice president, was 
named chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. A. L. Bennett, present controller, 
was elected treasurer, while Ralph S. 
Duns, present assistant controller, was 
named to succeed Mr. Bennett. Two vice 
presidents, Alexander R. Heron and A. 
B. Layton, were elected to the executive 
committee. 

Thomas McLaren was re-elected vice 
president and treasurer until his retire- 
ment, which became effective August 31. 
He will remain available to the company 
on an advisory and consulting basis. J. 
Y. Baruh, one of the firm’s founders, 
was elected honorary vice president. He 
too retired August 31. 

Named to the committee that will ad- 
minister the stock option plan were Mr. 
McDonald, Mr. McLaren, George S. 
Towne, H. L. Zellerbach, and J. D. 
Zellerbach. 


CUT PIPING COSTS 


C-Z Approves Pian for 
Employees’ Stock Option 


At a meeting of the board of directors 


Financial Reports 


Securities markets showed an upward 


v. ° a trend during the past month, but the 
N- i : accent was on common stocks rather 
MACHINE CO. >, than on preferred issues. This would 

__ Kenosha. Wisconsin * me. seem to indicate an investors’ trend 

DU pete toward speculation, while holding to the 

THALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL FABRICATED STAINLESS STEEL solid income returns of senior securities. 


SANITARY FITTINGS, VALVES, INDUSTRIAL FITTINGS A! 
PUMPS, TUBING. SPiCtALTiES, iNDUST IAL pars 


Net incomes 

Brown Co.—Net income for 28 weeks 
ended June 16 was $4,318,000 as com- 
pared with $1,618,000 for the compa- 
rable period in 1950. 

Certain-teed Products Corp.—Net in- 
come for six months ended June 30 was 
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NOW ...High Wet - Strength with 
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Kymene 138, formerly called Resin 138, and Kymene 234 are 
firmly established as superior low-cost wet-strength resins for 
use in all types of wet-strength papers and paperboard—both 
in the stock system and for surface applications. 

These strongly cationic resins are in solution, ready to use. 
They may be diluted with water to any desired concentration. 
No acid additions or aging periods are needed before using. 


Alum is not required. 


The effectiveness of Kymenes is demonstrated at Hercules’ 
laboratories by the Instron, shown above. This highly sensitive 
equipment measures wet and dry tensile strength, and other im- 
portant properties of wet-strength papers. 

Write for technical data and sample. 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Paper Makers Chemical Dept., 96/7 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


SIZING MATERIALS AND CHEMICALS FOR 


“KYMENE” IS A HERCULES TRADEMARK 
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FAWICK CLUTCHES 


PROVIDE PLUS PERFORMANCE 
on 
% PAPER MILL SECTIONAL DRIVES 







Fawick Airflex Clutches installed on calender or other 
sectional drives provide machines with outstanding 
operating advantages. 


FULL OPERATING POWER is delivered by the 360° 
constant-velocity contact of the friction shoes with 
the drum. 


SENSITIVE TORQUE CONTROL is obtained through the 


exclusive Fawick Clutch design and valving system. 


LOAD SHOCK ABSORPTION is accomplished by the 
unrestricted flexible rubber tube. 

These and many other Fawick features give users 
higher operating efficiency, greater safety, and better 
finished products. 


FAWICK AIRFLEX COMPANY, INC. 
9919 CLINTON ROAD + CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


jirflex 


JES AND BRAKES 









For specific information 
on all advantages of 
Fawick Industrial Clutch 
and Brake Units, write 
tothe Main Office, Cleve- 
land, O., for Bulletin 300. 


INDUSTRIAL CL 
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$2,786,931 as compared with $2,532,874 
for the same period in 1950. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co.—Net 
income for the year ended March 31 was 
$10,591,000 as compared with $8,765,917 
for the previous fiscal year. 

Continental-Diamond Fibre Co.—Net 
income for the first half of 1951 was 
$612,074 as compared with $386,017 for 
the same period in 1950. 

Cornell Paperboard Products Co.— 
Net income for the first six months was 
$1,027,600 as compared with $635,588 
a year ago. 

Crown-Zellerbach Corp.—Net income 
for the fiscal year was $25,323,650 as 
compared with $18,956,373 for the pre- 
vious year. 

Dixie Cup Co.—Net income for the 
first half year was $1,483,352 as com- 
pared with $1,056,041 a year ago. 

Eastern Corp.—Net income for six 
months ended June 30 was $1,510,869 as 
compared with $607,509 for the same 
period in 1950. 

Gaylord Container Corp.—Net income 
for six months ended June 30 was 
$5,028,281 as compared with $2,257,093 
in 1950. 

Great Northern Paper Co.—Net in- 
come for the first half year of 1951 was 
$2,569,455 as compared with $1,732,335. 

Hammermill Paper Co.—Net income 
was $1,189,470 for the six months ended 
June 30 as compared with $772,549 a 
year ago. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co.—Net in- 
come for six months ended June 30 was 
$2,204,152 as compared with $1,259,970 
in the first half of 1950. 

International Paper Co.—Net income 
for six months ended June 30 was $31,- 
572,776 as compared with $31,846,713 
for the same period a year ago. 

Kalamazoo Paper Co.—Net income 
for the year 1950 was $1,006,162 as com- 
pared with $1,060,055 in 1949. 

Keyes Fibre Co.—Net income for the 
first six months of 1950 was $771,580 as 
compared with $603,138 last year. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co.—Net 
income for the first half year was $2,- 
981,500 as against $2,228,057 the first 
half of 1950. 

Mosinee Paper Mills Co.—Net income 
for the year ended May 31 was $851,- 
442 as compared with $300,495 a year 
ago. 

National Container Corp.—Net in- 
come for six months ended June 30 
was $5,787,000 as compared with $1,- 
854,000 for the first six months of 1950. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co.—Net 
income for the half year was $1,033,099 
as compared with $582,489 in 1950. 

Oswego Falls Corp.—Net income for 
the first half year was $798,513 as com- 
pared with $615,494 for the same six 
months in 1950. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co.—Net 
income for six months ended June 30 
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I. you are still paying “‘extortion’”’ money to over-age the new machine to handle a much larger tonnage on 
steam cranes, you will be interested in the matter of fuel the job. And three stops each day for coal and water 


costs . . . just one item of operating expense. For one were completely eliminated. 

crane owner, the fuel bill was cut from $6.60 a day to What saving can you expect? That depends on the job, 
about $1.40 a day by replacement of a steam crane with and the type of American Locomotive Crane you select. 
a modern American Locomotive Crane. Why not mail the coupon below, and then let us discuss 


In addition to this 79% saving, higher speed enabled your operations specifically. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 1608 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
@ Please send literature on 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


American Hoist Capacity... tons (_] Diesel [_] DiesELectric 

















Peeeeeeeeseeeseeeaeeeeaes 


Name 
& Derrick Company eiiteue 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
Address 
City State 
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Cochrane- 
Liquon Sludge 
Contact Reactor 
at Power Plant 
in Texas. (left) 
Showing Auto- 
matic Desludger 
and Back-flush- 
er, also Sampling 
; | Pipes. (Below) 
View of Reactor ' 
and Clearwell. 


HE COCHRANE-LIQUON SLUDGE CONTACT REACTOR is ideally 
suited to all precipitation and absorption processes involving * | 
cold water, and has been and is being successfully applied to the 
following services: ¢ 
1. Municipal and industrial plants for coagulation and/or softening, 
removal of turbidity, color, hardness, taste and odor. 
- Boiler plants for silica removal. 
- Fluoride removal, de-alkalization, iron and manganese removal. 
. Paper, textile and other plants for process water-recovery of 
fibre stock and filler from white water. 


Write for a copy of 
Publication 5001 


COCHRANE 


CORPORATION 


17th St. & Allegheny Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 32, Pa. 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric 
Co., Ltd., Toronto. in Mexico: Babcock 
& Wilcox de Mexico; S. A. Mexico City. 
In Europe: Recuperation Thermique 
& Epuration, Paris. 











DEAERATORS ond — DEMINERALIZERS 
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BLOWOFF SYSTEMS 
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was $2,485,344 as compared with $917,- 
953 for the same period a year ago. 

Rhinelander Paper Co.—Net income 
for nine months ended June 30 was 
$1,061,442 as compared with $1,043,318 
a year ago. 

Richardson Co.—Net income for the 
six months ended June 30 was $1,472,- 
357 as compared with $1,428,066 last 
year. 

St. Regis Paper Co.—Net income for 
the first half of 1951 was $9,189,273 as 
compared with $4,212,281 for the first 
half of 1950. 

Scott Paper Co.—Net income for the 
first half year rose to $3,429,452, or 
$1.82 per share as against $1.63 a year 
ago. 

S. D. Warren Co.—Net income for six 
months ended June 30 was $1,696,495 
as compared with $1,237,360 a year ago. 

Soundview Pulp Co.—Net income for 
six months ended June 30 was $2,994,- 
596 as compared with $2,722,362 for 
the same period in 1950. 

Sorg Paper Co.—Net income for six 
months was $375,352 as compared with 
$388,901 a year ago. 

Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co. 
Net income for six months ended June 
30 was $1,629,906 as against $1,181,943 
a year ago. 

Stone Container Corp.—Net income 
for the first six months was $1,067,959 
as compared with $506,275 last year. 

Whitaker Paper Co.—Net income for 
the first six months was $467,914 as 
compared with $290,100 last year. 


Dividend declarations 

Crown-Zellerbach Corp. has declared 
the usual quarterly dividend of 65 cents 
per share of common stock, payable Oc- 
tober 1 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 13. 

Fox Paper Co. has declared a dividend 
of 75 cents per share of common stock, 
payable September 10 to stockholders of 
record August 31. 

International Paper Co. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividends of $1 per 
share on the cumulative $4 preferred 
stock and 75 cents on the common stock. 
Both dividends are payable September 
24 to holders of record August 31. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share 
on the 414 per cent stock and the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 60 cents per 
share on common stock. Both are pay- 
able October 1 to holders of record at 
the close of business on September 10. 

Northern Paper Mills has declared the 
regular $1 quarterly dividend and an 
extra 25 cents on common stock, in addi- 
tion to the regular $1.50 regular divi- 
dend on preferred shares. All are pay- 
able September 10 to stockholders of 
record August 20. 

Scott Paper Co. has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents per share on 
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How a manufacturer cut costs 
tremendously with Goulds 
stainless steel pumps... 


When handling corrosive liquids, pumps alone can be an important 
item in your processing budget. One alert plant engineer in the 
southwest cut his pumpcosts to about aneighth of what they had been. 

The pumps he had been using for an especially erosive crystaline 
slurry cost $3250. When they wore out he replaced them with 
Goulds Stainless Steel Centrifugals for only $826. But this tre- 
mendous saving in initial cost was only half the pay-off. The Goulds 


pumps have already been in service twice as long as the ones they 
replaced . . . and they’re still going strong. 

The advanced design and simple construction of Goulds pumps 
make these savings possible. Bearings are prelubricated and fully 
protected. Stuffing boxes are under suction pressure to prevent 
leakage and assure long packing life. Parts are interchangeable. The 


impeller clearance can be adjusted for wear. Available in 9 sizes with 
capacities to 750 G.P.M. Send us the coupon today for full details. 


GOULDS PUMPS, INC. 

Dept. PI, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Send Bulletin 725.3 on Goulds 
Stainless Steel Centrifugal Pumps. 
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FINE... 


thanks to Graton & Knight 
Engineered Leather Belting 


Look for BELTING HORSEPOWER at the 
driven end — in smoother operation, better ma- 
chine output ... You'll see it in steady drives that 
travel true. You'll hear it as the belt picks up and 
carries the load. You'll feel it in more production- 
power, less down-time, longer belt life, more profit. 

But you'll need the proper belt for each drive. 

Some can loaf along all day — others have to grip 

small pulleys, absorb starting torque and shoulder 

peak loads. Others, like this side roll drive in a 

flour mill, must be flexible with a snug pulley grip /~. 
on both sides, and run continuously at high tension ("RESEARCH } 
with minimum stretch or slip to deliver uniform Nqvaury7 
roll speed differentials. 

It’s all a matter of traction—“live traction” which 
is a natural quality of leather, and has been de- 
veloped to the highest degree in G&K Engineered 
Leather Belting. Quality control from green hide 
to finished belt combines modern methods with a 
century of experience to give you modern power 
transmission for all your drives. 

Remember, you can drive it better with a G&K 
Engineered Leather Belt. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








SPARTAN 
~~" 







YOU CAN DRIVE IT BETTER WITH LEATHER’ 


/GRATO > Engineered 
KN iGHT 4 LEATHER BELTING 
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its common stock, and dividends of 85 
cents a share on the $3.50 cumulative 
preferred and $1 on the $4 cumulative 
preferred. The dividends are payable 
November 1 to stockholders of record 
October 18. 


Paper mill corporate changes 

Champion Paper and Fibre Co. has 
split its common stock on a two-for-one 
basis. 

Chesapeake Corp. has surrendered its 
holdings of stock in Interstate Corp. and 
received all the stock of David Weber 
Co., Philadelphia. Under the agreement 
Chesapeake will continue to be the prin- 
cipal supplier of board to Interstate. 

Hudson Pulp and Paper Corp. has of- 
fered 220,000 shares of Class A common 
stock at $18 per share, of which 20,000 
shares are for the account of various 
stockholders and 200,000 shares to pro- 
vide funds for expansion. 

Mead Corp. has borrowed $7,700,000 
from banking and insurance interests for 
the retirement of $6,500,000 in term 
loans, the balance to be used for work- 
ing capital and new construction. The 
loan agreement provides for an increase 
of the loan to $10,000,000 next year at 
the company’s option. 

Oxford Paper Co. is splitting its com- 
mon stock two for one. 

Sutherland Paper Co. has sold $5,000,- 
000 in 34 per cent notes to a group of 
insurance companies to retire $3,100,000 
of funded debt and to increase working 
capital. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
(Closing Prices) - 





August 20, 1951 Suty 19, 195! 
A. P. W. Products ............ 7% 7 - 7% 
eee 16% 16% 

Same Preferred . * 16%- 17% 16%- 16% 
Certain-teed Products ... 16% 16% 
Champion P&F Co. (new).. B 59% (old) 

Same Preferred . *102% -103% 
Chesapeake Corp. —..........." 3% - 37 * 36 - 36% 
Continental Diamond 14% 14 
Container Corp. «x 405% 39 

Same Preferred ... *103 -104 10 
Crown Zellerbach . 52% 51 

Same Preferred . *101%-102% 101 
Dixie Vortex 64 

Same “‘A”’ 63% 
Eastern Corp. . 25% 

Gair 13% 

Same Preferred . 19 
Gaylord Container sa 32 28 
-——} Paper .......... 51% 49% 

Preferred .. *102%4-103% 102% 
Kimberly. Clark ae . 45% 
McAndrews S Forbes ...... 40% *40 - 40% 
Marathon . a 47% 
Masonite .. danitt 3058 
Weed Corp. ....-..0 . 27% * 23%- 24% 

Same Preferred ...... * 91%- 94% *90 - 91 

Same 2nd Preferred ...* 66 - 75 *58 - 64 
National Container .... . 12% 
Rayonier, Inc. an 62% 59% 

Same Preferred “ * 36%- 36% 36 
Scott Paper * 51 - 52% * 50%- 51% 

Same $3.40 Preferred 91 * 89 

Same $4.00 Preferred 106 102 
St. Regis — | 15 

Same Preferred . . 93 * 90%- 92 
Sutherland Paper ......... 274 24% 

Same Preferred . “107 -108% 106% 
Union Bag & Paper Co... 48% 43% 
United Board & Carton... 16 16% 
United Wall Paper ........ 3% * 3%- 3% 

Same Preferred .... 25% - 

U._8. Gypsum aie 116% 112% 

Same Preferred . “175 -178 *175%-180 
West Va. P. & P. Co. 90 * 82 - 84 
Same Preferred .......... *106%4-108 *106%- -108 


New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 
A. P. W. Products ........ — 91% 
Celotex 3%% > > 100 
Champion P&F Co. 3%... — 101 


Mead Corp. 3% .............. — 100 
New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 
Am. Writing escisiahinsoeecnd ~ 10% 
Great Northern . cheese aE 52% 
Hammermill si : 40 40 


“Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 
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100 of darite 


100 YEARS is a /arge sector of time. Back in 1851, when Charles Morningstar, grandfather of Joseph 
Morningstar, present head of Morningstar, Nicol, Inc., founded the company, the California Gold 
Rush was at its height; Millard Fillmore was President of the United States, Daniel Webster was 
Secretary of State. Henry Clay’s effort toward the admission of New Mexico and Utah as Territories 
had just succeeded. From a humble beginning, so long ago, the Morningstar Company has grown 
until it now has operations in 20 states. Especially rapid progress and expansion has occurred during 
the past decade. In addition to the plants and sales activities listed on this page, Morningstar, Nicol, 
Inc. also imports Tapioca Flour from Brazil, Arrowroot from the West Indies, as well as Starches 
and tropical Gums. You will find us keenly alert to every opportunity to render a valuable service 
to all industries. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES FACILITIES 





The extensive, highly efficient facilities of the fol- DEXTRINE AND STARCH PRODUCTS 
i lowing plants and laboratories are at your service. MORNINGSTAR, NICOL, ING. 
: INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES PAS ene eae ones 
SYNTHETIC RESIN AND LATEX CEMENTS POTATO STARCH... 
| z TEXTILE MILL SPECIALTIES : AROOSTOOK ALR a: PRODUCTS Inc. 
oH: _ PAPER MILL SPECIALTIES MAGIC bent pnocessie ‘co. 
5 PAISLEY. PRODUCTS, INC. , Wdcho 


m. ae ms HICAGO, ILL. AND NEW YORK City NEw eHOLAnD Stas SS £0. |. 


71st STREST 177 
i ee a | CHICA 
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. Controlled Flow — uniform, 
positive fibrillation 

. Pressurized bedplates 

. Absolute control up to 40 
tons bedplate pressures 


. Centralized bedplates assure 


100% roll-bedplate contact 

. Highest effective inch cut 
potential 

. Horizontal roll oscillation 
makes bars self-honing 

. Lowest maintenance cost 

. Tailored-to-your-plant, 
low-cost installation 

. Spherical, anti-friction 
roller bearings 

- 1000 gallons per minute 
capacity 

I. 

production 


12. All-time record for 
continuous production! 


VICTORY BEATERS are made in two styles: 
(a) Single Roll units for handling batches 
as small as 500 pounds. (b) Multi-Roll 
units with two, three, or more rolls for 
treating 100, 150, 200 or more tons per 
days on a continuous production basis. 


Highest quality, high tonnage 


A Controlled Flow VICTORY BEATER* holds the all-time 
record for continuous production: 8,730 hours without a shut- 
down due to mechanical difficulties. That's two solid years, 
day and night —a record unmatched by any similar refining 
equipment. And the powerful triplex unit is still operating as 
efficiently as the day it started! 


* Patents issued and pending. 


Just how efficiently is that? Outstandingly so! Paper qualities improved 
remarkably and power consumption dropped to 35% less than would be 
required by any other refining method on similar papers. 


If this is the kind of record you want to set in your own plant, learn more 
about the VICTORY BEATER! All the facts and figures are available for 
your examination, so write, wire or phone today for Booklet Pi 951. 


THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO. 


Paper Mill Machinery 
HOOSICK FALLS ¢ NEW YORK e@ U.S.A. 


Mid-West: Ronningen Engineering Sales + Vicksburg, Mich. West Coast: Dan E. Charles Agency + 706 Jones Bldg. + Seattle 1, Wash. 
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News of the Industry 


Sulphur Discovery in Louisiana 
to Ease World Shortage in 1953 











GARDEN ISLAND BAY 





Sulphur discovered at Garden Island Bay 


Largest Single Deposit in 20 
Years Announced by Freeport 


Discovery of a vast sulphur deposit 
at Garden Island Bay, La., was an- 
nounced recently by Freeport Sulphur 
Co. Located in the marshes of the lower 
Mississippi about 100 miles south of 
New Orleans, thé deposit is said by 
company officials to be “the largest 
single discovery in the world in 20 
years.” 

The firm plans to construct a $10 
million to $15 million mining plant at 
the site, with the objective of producing 
500,000 long tons per year. According 
to John Hay Whitney, chairman, “the 
ultimate cost of the plant will depend 
upon thermal efficiency, quality of the 
sulphur, and special difficulties en- 
countered. We expect to complete the 
construction in two years,” he contin- 
ued, “provided the necessary action is 
taken by government agencies with re- 
spect to materials and other phases of 
the project.” 

The deposit is in a salt dome forma- 
tion of brimstone and was actually dis- 
covered by Texas Co. in exploring for 
oil. Freeport obtained sulphur rights on 
a 1,000-acre tract early this year. 

The U. S. shortage of sulphur is blamed 
on the high demand of foreign users by 
L. M. Williams, Jr. president of Freeport. 
The mineral sells for up to $120 a ton 
abroad, while the government has 
pegged the domestic price at $22. To 
meet government - established export 
quotas, Freeport has been compelled to 
allocate sulphur to domestic users at 
85 per cent of consumption for the 
year ended September 30, 1950. 
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Discovery of the new deposit may 
play a major role in solving the cur- 
rent shortage, according to Dr. James 
Boyd, director of the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Mines. He estimated 
the world shortage at 1,000,000 long 
tons. The “free world” produced a rec- 
ord 6,500,000 long tons last year, but 
demand was up about 140 per cent from 
1939. 


Steps Taken to Combat 
Worldwide Sulphur Shortage 

So serious has the present sulphur 
shortage become that countries through- 
out the world are seeking new deposits 
as well as developing new processes for 
its production. The mineral is on the 
government's critical material list, since 
rearmament has made it necessary for 
the United States to curtail export se- 
verely and to reduce domestic consump- 
tion for other than defense purposes. An 
example of the current problem is seen 
in 1950 consumption figures. At that 
time, of a total of 5,441,000 long tons of 
American sulphur used at home and 
abroad 214,000 tons had to be taken 
from the stockpile. 


lron Sulfide Seen as Source 

Minnesota's vast deposits of iron sul- 
fide may be utilized to obtain sulphur 
in an effort to combat the present world 
shortage. This was disclosed recently by 
government scientists working in the 
laboratories of the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
at the University of Minnesota. 

The scientists are studying a practical 
means of recovering sulphur from the 
iron sulfide. Also under scrutiny is the 
possibility of recovering manganese, es- 
sential to the steel industry. 


Canada Acts to Meet Shortage 
Canadian pulp producers have taken 
various steps toward alleviating the 
sulphur shortage, following the recent 
announcement of a 20 per cent cut back 
in United States export. Some firms, 
notably Powell River Co., Ltd., plan to 
obtain a supplemental supply at the 
Jumping Pond, Alberta, plant of Shell 
Oil Co., which will extract elemental 
sulphur from sour petroleum gases. 
Recently considered as a source of 
sulphur by West Canadian pulp com- 
panies is the iron pyrite, containing 50 
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per cent sulphur, which has long been 
stockpiled at the operation of Britannia 
Mining & Smelting Co., Howe Sound. 
There appears to be some possibility that 
Columbia Cellulose Co., Prince Rupert, 
will develop the iron pyrite reserves. It 
is expected that if such a step is taken 
the sulphur-producing plant would be 
built adjacent to the Columbia mill. 


New Process Announced 

Infilco Inc., Tucson, Ariz., has an- 
nounced that an improved autoxidation 
process is being developed to produce 
either sulphuric acid or iron sulphate (in 
ferric or ferrous state). The process 
utilizes stack gases containing sulphur 
dioxide which originate at smelters, 
roasting plants, oil refineries, and so on. 

Autoxidation is being successfully ap- 
plied to the production of iron sulphate 
at the water and sewage treatment plants 
at Phoenix. In the process sulphur diox- 
ide is brought into contact with air in a 
solution containing a small amount of 
iron or manganese as a cataiyst to form 
either ferric sulphate or sulphuric acid. 


Marginal Mines in Mexico 
Several marginal mines are being de- 
veloped in Mexico because of the un- 


* usual demand. Except for the Guaxcama 


mine near Cerritos, the output of all op- 
erations is expected to be low. Tech- 
nologists estimate that the Guaxcama 
digging may produce 1,000 metric tons 
monthly. 
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NEWSPRINT MILL ABUILDING—Elk Falls Co. Ltd. at Duncan Bay, B. C. 


Newsprint Shortage Reflected 
in Swing to Higher Prices 


A sharp upswing in demand from 
American publishers has been blamed 
for the steadily worsening newsprint 
shortage. Canadian trade officials re- 
cently released figures showing that 
United States consumption has increased 
from a prewar 44 per cent of the world 
supply to the current 60 per cent. 


Newsprint Advance Continues 

United States newsprint producers 
continue to increase the price per ton to 
match the current Canadian level. One 
of the latest firms to take action was 
Great Northern Paper Co., largest U. S. 
producer, which announced a boost of 
$10 effective September 1. The move 
made its price for newsprint $115 de- 
livered in New York, N. Y. 

The price in all Canadian mills was 
advanced $10 per ton July 1. Crown- 
Zellerbach Corp. announced a $10 raise 
to $116 August 1. Coosa River went up 
$5 August 1 and has requested OPS 
permission for another $5 increase. In- 
land Empire Paper Co., Millwood, 
Wash., upped prices $10 to $116 Au- 
gust 15. 

The Office of Price Stabilization re- 
cently approved the action. The re- 
quested increases are based on increased 
costs of labor and materials during the 
first week of August. 


Newsprint committee acts 

These higher prices will become ef- 
fective after the 15-day waiting period 
stipulated by OPS Regulation 22, unless 
the government intervenes. After a re- 
cent meeting with the Newsprint Ad- 
visory Committee, ‘OPS officials said that 
some U.S. mills are entitled to price in- 
creases. It has been indicated that such 
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increases will not be beyond the Ca- 
nadian level. 

The Newsprint Committee advised 
OPS that Canadian prices have always 
determined the U.S. level. 

Canada, producer of more newsprint 
than all other countries combined, has 
increased its capacity from 3,235,000 
tons in 1939 to an estimated 1951 pro- 
duction of 5,279,000 tons. About 80 
per cent of all newsprint used in the 
U.S. is imported from Canada. Last year 
U.S. publishers consumed slightly under 
6,000,000 tons, and the 1951 figure will 
be somewhat higher. 

The $116 a ton figure would mean 
increases of from $6 to $11 over prices 
existing in June. Originally, newsprint 
industry spokesmen indicated that they 
would be entitled to increases of from 
$3 to $5 a ton under the manufacturers’ 
pricing regulation. The present larger 
increase is being sought, according to 
OPS, because certain factors had not 
been taken into consideration in com- 
puting the earlier estimated increases. 

At the August 8 meeting between OPS 
and the Newsprint Committee the latter 
requested a flat dollars-and-cents in- 
crease over the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation ceilings in a proposed order 
covering newsprint prices. The commit- 
tee declared that the increase over GCPR 
prices, rather than a flat dollars-and- 
cents price ceiling for all manufacturers, 
would make allowance for marginal 
producers. 


World shortage 


In a move to study the worldwide 
newsprint shortage, the International 
Raw Materials Conference met August 
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7 in Washington, D.C. In a report sub- 
mitted to the Conference, a six-nation 
committee forecast a continuing shortage 
among western nations. The report, not 
yet made public, appeared to lay the 
groundwork for an attempt at voluntary 
international allocation of newsprint 
Apparently, however, no definite de- 
cisions were reached. The six nations 
represented on the committee were the 
United States, Canada, Sweden, western 
Germany, Austria, and the Netherlands. 

In 1949 overall world production 
reached 9,104,000 short tons—compared 
to 8,880,000 in 1938, and it is estimated 
that world production is now well in 
excess of the 1949 figure. 

Currently a subcommittee of the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee 
is making a general inquiry into the 
newsprint situation. The committee re- 
cently heard testimony from Delegate 
Bartlett, Democrat of Alaska, who urged 
development of Alaskan timberlands as 
a source of pulpwood. He declared that 
the defense establishment has frequently 
urged a build-up of the Alaskan econ- 
omy for closer supply sources. 


Forest Products Lab Report 
on Bagasse Newsprint 

Reports made recently at the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., indicate new promise for 
sugar cane bagasse as a raw material for 
the manufacture of paper of newsprint 
quality. 

G. H. Chidester, chief of the labora- 
tory’s pulp and paper division, said that 
newsprint made in the tests “had phys- 
ical properties approaching closely those 
of standard newsprint made from 
wood.” Bagasse is a fibrous material re- 
maining after juice is extracted from 
sugar cane stalks. 

The tests were made in cooperation 
with De La Roza Corp., New York, 
N.Y., using pulp made in accordance 
with a company process. 

Joaquin de la Roza, Sr., company 
president, has plans to build a paper 
mill for United Bagasse Cellulose Corp. 
at Clewiston, Fla., where United States 
Sugar Corp. operates a cane sugar mill. 
The paper plant would process into 
newsprint-type paper the thousands of 
tons of bagasse produced annually by 
United States Sugar. 

In a letter to de la Roza, Mr. Chides- 
ter said in part, “The strength proper- 
ties of the paper were considerably high- 
er than the standard, and the sheet was 
much whiter. A considerable amount of 
filler was used, but the opacity of the 
sheet was slightly lower than the stand- 
ard . . . it is indicated that with minor 
adjustments the standard physical prop- 
erties of newsprint could be attained.” 

The process is based, Mr. de la Roza 
says, on the extraction of residual sugar 
contained in bagasse pith cells before the 
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bagasse is pulped. In this respect it dif- 
fers from other processes, which require 
removal of the pith before pulping the 
remainder of the fibers. Bagasse is now 
used to make structural and insulating 
fiberboard. 


July Newsprint Production 

Total North American production of 
newsprint in July totaled 540,896 tons, 
exceeding that of any July on record. 
Canadian output during the month was 
452,455 tons, while United States pro- 
duction reached 88,441 tons. Shipments 
in Canada were 442,966 tons, and those 
for the U. S., 86,835 tons, making total 
shipments 529,801. Continental produc- 
tion in 1950 was 525,382 tons, with ship- 
ments for the same period amounting, to 
548,772 tons. June production of 558,405 
tons established an all-time high for any 
month on record. 

Canadian mills produced 170,314 tons 
more in the first seven months of 1951 
than in the corresponding period in 1950, 
an increase of 5.6 per cent. The corres- 
ponding increase for the U. S. was 11.9 
per cent. Stocks of newsprint paper at 
the end of July were 144,975 tons at 
Canadian mills and 8,620 at U. S. mills, 
making a combined total of 153,595 
tons, as compared with 142,500 tons on 
June 30 and 144,641 tons at the end of 
July 1950. 


New Zealand Lays Foundation 
For Own Newsprint Industry 

By putting the largest man-made for- 
est in the world on the market, the gov- 
ernment of New Zealand has laid the 
foundation for a small but healthy news- 
print industry. Bids are being accepted 
by the government for the establishment 
of a $86,800,000 paper business. 

The offer includes the right to pur- 
chase for 75 years an annual 23 million 
cubic feet of softwoods from the vast 
Kaingaroa State Forest on North Island. 
The American consultants for the gov- 
ernment, the firm of W. H. Rambo of 
Portland, Ore., have suggested the fol- 
lowing as an estimated annual produc- 
tion: Sawn timber, 70,000,000 board 
feet; newsprint, 55,000 tons; printings 
and writings, 10,000 tons, and sulphate 
pulp, 27,000 tons. 

Compared to a combined 1950 Cana- 
dian and United States newsprint pro- 
duction of 6,292,000 tons, the prospec- 
tive New Zealand output is small. But, 
it would be a big factor in meeting New 
Zealand and Australian demands in 
light of the world shortage. 





Cellulose Development Corp., 

Ltd., London, has announced plans for 
the construction of a pulp and paper 
mill in Peru. The estimated cost is 
$4,100,000. The plant is expected to pro- 
duce 12,000 tons of newsprint yearly. 
Wood of the Cetico tree and rice straw 
are proposed as raw materials. 





SMOKE POURS from the second floor of the Eddy Paper Co. warehouse as roof collapses 





OVERHEAD PHOTOGRAPH shows firemen battling flames shortly after roof collapse 


$100,000 Paper Warehouse Fire in Michigan 


Fire of undetermined origin swept the 
raw stock warehouse of Eddy Paper 
Corp., in Three Rivers, Mich., August 6. 
Damage to the building and its contents 
was estimated at $100,000. Frank War- 
ner, office managet, reported that the 
raw stock was valued at $60,000 but 
expressed: the hope that some might be 
salvaged. 

The blaze was discovered shortly after 
noon, when smoke and flames burst from 
the south end of the 283 by 160 foot 
structure. The heat was so intense that 
within ten minutes joists and sections of 
the wooden roof were in flames. 

The roof of the building collapsed 
about an hour after the flames were first 
noticed. However, with the aid of fire 
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departments from Three Rivers and two 
adjoining communities, the blaze was 
brought under control shortly after 2 
p-m. The stock continued to smolder 
until the following day. Mr. Warner 
declared that a routine check of the 
warehouse had been made at 11:40 a.m., 
at which time there was no sign of fire. 
The sudden spurt of the flames led 
officials to believe it was due to spon- 
taneous combustion in the stored stock. 
An official investigation as to the cause 
is being made. 

A cement slab second floor prevented 
the fire from spreading to the first floor 
and basement, although water damage 
was extensive in these parts of the 
building. 
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Mill Expansion and New Mill Construction 


60-Day Moratorium for Necessity Certificates 


With an estimated $12 billion in applications awaiting processing, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization has declared a 60-day moratorium on the granting of certificates 
of necessity. The order was effective August 18. In announcing the news, Charles E. 
Wilson, ODM director, stated that present standards should be tightened and specific 
rules adhered to wherever possible. “This should result in generally lower percentages 
of amortization,” he said, “although there will be specific instances which will not fit 


this pattern.” 


Defense Production Administration figures show that since last fall when the pro- 
gram was started $8,883,154,415 in tax amortization certificates has been granted. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the total is allowed for rapid amortization. In the paper 
industry over 50 firms have been allowed some $450,000,000. 

The certificates permit individuals, companies, ‘and corporations to amortize an 
authorized amount of new facilities over a five-year period. Under normal procedures, 


amortization is spread over 20 years. 


St. Joe Paper Co. Plans 
$25,700,000 Expansion 

Mill output will be approximately 
tripled when work is completed on the 
$25,700,000 expansion project ‘now 
under way at the Port St. Joe, Fla., plant 
of St. Joe Paper Co. Company officials 
in Jacksonville have announced that pro- 
duction will total about 1,200 tons per 
day with the addition of a 236-inch 
paper machine. 

The expansion will utilize the hot 
brown stock refining process, which pro- 
vides increased yields of pulp over con- 
ventional processes, thus conserving the 
South’s pine forest resources. A major 
portion of the project is the moderniza- 
tion of all existing equipment. Space was 
provided for a second paper machine 
when the original plant was built short- 
ly before World War II. 

All the work is being done while the 
mill is in operation. Completion is ex- 
pected in September 1952. It has been 
predicted that the mill, which now em- 
ploys about 650 persons, will hire an- 
other 300 to 400 when the project is 
completed. 

R. C. Brent, Jr., of Tallahassee, man- 
ager of St. Joe’s woodlands division, has 
reported that the company hopes to 
bring all its 760,000 acres of timberland 
within 100 miles of Port St. Joe into full 
production by reforestation. The pro- 
curement area of the enlarged mill, he 
said, will be southeast Alabama, south- 
west Georgia, and northwest Florida. 
Another source of pulpwood constitutes 
lands owned by St. Joe adjacent to the 
Apalachicola National Forest. 

A $700,000 addition to the present cor- 
rugated box plant will be built by Aus- 
tin Co. Tidewater Construction Co., 
Norfolk, Va., is handling the pulp and 
paper mill construction. Engineering for 
the new plant is under the supervision of 
Cummins and Bernard, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

The 236-inch paper machine is being 
built by Pusey & Jones; turbines and 
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electrical equipment, General Electric 
Co.; power boilers, Babcock & Wilcox 
Co.; recovery units, Combustion Engi- 
neering-Superheater, Inc.; pulp refining 
equipment, Sutherland Refiner Corp.; 
lime kiln, Allis-Chalmers Co.; causticiz- 
ing equipment, Dorr Co., and evapora- 
tors, Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co. 


Hammond Bag Building 
Arkansas Plant 


Operation was expected by September 
1 at the new $300,000 multiwall paper 
bag plant built by Hammond Bag & 
Paper Co. in Pine Bluff, Ark. The plant 
will replace the firm’s present facilities, 
which are being taken over by the U. S. 
Army Chemical Corps. 

The one-story factory, constructed of 
reinforced concrete, will provide 60,000 
square feet of floor area. It is located 
on seven acres on the Cotton Belt and 
Missouri Pacific railroads. Machinery 
is being moved from the old plant a 
piece at a time as the new structure is 
erected, so as to minimize the loss of as 
much productime time as possible. Allen 
E. Weaver is the local plant manager, 
and J. E. McDonald is superintendent. 
The firm’s main offices are at Wellsburg, 
W. Va. 


Oklahoma Paper Mill 
Necring Completion 


Building construction at National 
Gypsum Company's new paper mill at 
Pryor, Okla., is expected to be completed 
by October, according to an announce- 
ment by Paul Dumas, resident manager. 
The mill, designed by National’s engi- 
neering staff, will produce a special pa- 
per liner used in the manufacture of 
fireproof gypsum board products. 

Steel erection on the plant was under- 
taken June 1, and construction of the 
125,000 square foot structure has been 
running ahead of schedule despite bad 
weather and equipment and material 
shortages. Machinery installation is ex- 
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pected to be completed by December. 

Raw material for the plant will be 
groundwood, sulphite, and __ several 
grades of waste papers, which will be 
converted to the finished product by a 
450-foot-long Black-Clawson paper ma- 
chine. A save-all unit will be installed 
for the cleaning of waste water as it 
leaves the plant. Paper fibre thus re- 
covered will be pumped back into the 
processing operation. 

The new mill, planned to integrate 
western operations, will supply Nation- 
al’s gypsum board plants at Fort Dodge, 
Iowa; Rotan, Texas, and Medicine 
Lodge, Kans. It is thought that the 
plant will give a boost to the scrap paper 
salvage business in the Southwest, since 
the operation will require between 150 
and 200 tons of raw materials daily. 


Weyerhaeuser Builds Kraft 
Pulp Mill at Everett 


Construction of Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company's $20,000,000 bleached kraft 
pulp mill at Everett, Wash., has been 
reported underway. The mill, planned 
for a daily capacity of 250 tons, is ex- 
pected to be in operation by July, 1953. 
The installation is to be located adjacent 
to Mill C. A certificate of necessity was 
issued by the federal government. 

The proposed mill would employ an 
estimated 300 persons, and its produc- 
tion would be sold in the East and Mid- 
dle West for the manufacture of writing 
and printing paper, exclusive of news- 
print. 

At the same time it was disclosed that 
Weyerhaeuser is in close contact with 
the State Pollution Commission and the 
State Department of Fisheries for guid- 
ance in assuring a type of operation that 
will in no way be a menace to the salmon 
runs. According to Howard W. Mor- 
gan, manager of the pulp division, the 
kraft process should completely prevent 
salmon-destroying pollution through par- 
tial evaporation at the plant site by 
chemical recoveries. He added that the 
company will utilize the waste of its 
Everett sawmill for the manufacture of 
the pulp. 


Mengel Co., 

Louisville, plans a 15 to 20 million dol- 
lar project. According to the firm, the 
bulk of the funds would be spent on a 
pulp and paper mill to be built on a 
500-acre site in Jesup, Ga. The Jesup 
plant, to employ about 500 persons, 
would provide raw materials for Men- 
gel’s box department. 


Bird & Son, Inc., 
has announced the expenditure of ap- 


proximately $750,000 to double the ca- 
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At Right: In the improved “Rapi-Drape” design, the Suction Couch Roll is 
supported from main Fourdrinier frame as shown. Eliminates need for 
cantilever jacking arrangement on drive end. Simplifies bearing design and 
permits use of similar bearings front and back. Eliminates overhung con- 
centrated load on back bearing of suction roll. 


Below: Breast Roll is supported from main Fourdrinier frame in the improved 
“Rapi-Drape” design as shown. Breast Roll, doctor and forming board are 
raised and lowered as a unit by special hydra-motor. Provides more slack 
and safer operation when installing new wires. Simplifies and speeds up 
entire operation. 


\ 
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“Rapi-Drape” Wire Handling is now being 
used successfully in these outstanding mills: 


P. H. Glatfelter Co., Spring Grove, Pa. 

Southland Paper Mills, Inc., Lufkin, Texas 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, Mobile, Ala. 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co., Hodge, La. 
St. Mary’s Kraft Corp., St. Mary’s, Ga. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga. (2) 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Co., Palatka, Florida (2) 
Southern Paper Board Corp., Port Wentworth, Ga. 
Fibreboard Products Inc., East Antioch, Cal. 

St. Regis Paper Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Calcasieu Paper Co., Elizabeth, La. 

San Rafael Paper Co., Mexico, D. F. 

Papierfabrik Utzenstorf, Switzerland 

National Newsprint Co., Ltd., India 


On order for: 
Container Corp. of America, Cali, Colombia, S. A. 
Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe, La. 
Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga. 
St. Joe Paper Co., Port St. Joe, Fla. 
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Above: Fourdrinier Part of “Rapi-Drape” Gosign not including improvements 
shown in line drawings. Installation at P. H. Glatfelter Co., Spring Grove, Pa. 


Improvements 
IN “RAPI-DRAPE” 
WIRE HANDLING 


Recent changes in the “Rapi-Drape” system have simpli- 
fied and speeded up the entire wire changing operation. 
Suction Couch Roll and Breast Roll are now supported 
from the main Fourdrinier frame, as illustrated and 
described above. There is less manhandling. More clear- 
ance for draping wires. Less chance of wire becoming 
wrinkled during installation. 

With “Rapi-Drape” Wire Handling, the Fourdrinier re- 
mains in perfect alignment, adequately supported at front 
and back. No danger of deflection stresses and distortion 
as experienced with complete removal or cantilever 
change. 

“Rapi-Drape” is one of the many design improvements in 
the new Puseyjones Machines. Write ie full details. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 

Est. 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 

Fabricators and Welders of all classes of Steel and Alloy Products 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S.A. 








pacity of its Shreveport, La., felt mill. 
Production will be increased from 60 to 
120 tons per day. New equipment to be 
installed this fall will include Beloit suc- 
tion primary and suction second presses, 
18 Beloit 150-pound pressure driers, two 
chemipulpers, one Hydrapulper, and a 
30,000-pound Riley boiler. Rust Engi- 
neering Co., Pittsburgh, has the contract 
for engineering and installation. 


Crossett Lumber Co., 

Crossett, Ark., has received DPA ap- 
proval on fast write-off tax benefits for 
an expansion program at its kraft pulp 
and paper mill. The project will cost 
$1,165,692, and the certificate of neces- 
sity allows amortization of 50 per cent 
of $93,255 of the cost over a period of 
five years. 


Bowater Paper Co. 

is considering the construction of a $45,- 
000,000 paper pulp plant near Cleve- 
land, Tenn. Approximately 2,000 acres 
are under option by Bowater. Should 
plans for the project be approved, thou- 
sands of acres of wasteland in the area 
would be planted in pine trees for pulp- 
wood production. 


Lockport Paper Products, Inc., 

has purchased the former Lockport, 
N.Y., public market building. The build- 
ing will be leased to Western New York 
Containers Corp. for use in expanding 
its operations. 


Waldorf Paper Products Co., 

St. Paul, has purchased the A. George 
Schulz Co., Milwaukee paperboard box 
and carton manufacturer. The listed 
capital stock of the Schulz Co. is 
$1,500,000. 


Herbert Paper Corp. 

recently moved into its new and enlarged 
plant at Tonawanda, N.Y. The 20,000 
square feet of floor space and new auto- 
matic machinery will give increased flex- 
ibility, production capacity and speed to 
paper converting operations. Among the 
installations is a four color, high speed, 
analine printing press. 


Standard Paper Co. 

recently purchased a three-story Phila- 
delphia building for $26,000. The prop- 
erty, on a lot 87 by 114 feet, was owned 
by the Enterprise Manufacturing Co. 


Bradford Paper Co., 

Chicago is reported to have purchased 
the land and building of Baker Furni- 
ture Co. for the production of paper 
products. 


Spaulding Pulp and Paper Co., 

Newburg, Ore., has purchased for $166,- 
500 more than 1,000 acres of land, in- 
cluding timber rights, in the North San- 
tiam district. An option in the sale gave 
access and timber rights for 15 years 
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to Vancouver Plywood Co. The agree- 
ment, made with Vancouver by the 
former owners, entitles the plywood 
company to timber and right of trans- 
portation into the paper company’s hold- 
ings for peeler logs. 


Bemis-Jason Co., 

San Francisco, broke ground recently for 
its new $750,000 plant at Redwood City. 
The corrugated paper specialty firm is 
moving its plant, along with 200 em- 
ployees, to the new location, and will 
maintain only a warehouse and offices 
in San Francisco. Bemis-Jason also have 
announced the purchase of Raisin- 
Thiebaut, Inc., one of the West's oldest 
makers of set-up paper boxes. The pur- 
chase includes all of Raisin-Thiebaut’s 
manufacturing facilities, including a 
55,000 square foot plant. Wilson J. Field 
was appointed general manager by the 
new owners. 


Gaylord Container Corp., 

St. Louis, has announced that negotia- 
tions are in progress for Fairfield Paper 
Container Corp., with plants in Beaver 
Falls, Pa., and Baltimore, Ohio, and 
Dresden Paper Mills, Dresden, Ohio, to 
merge with Gaylord. It was stated that 
the transaction would add two paper 
mills and two container plants to the 
Gaylord operations. (Expansion of Fair- 
field’s Baltimore mill was described in 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
Worip for May 1949; and Gaylord’s 
modernization at Bogalusa was covered 
in THE PAPER INDUsTRY for November 
1950.) 


Long Lac Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd., 

a subsidiary of Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
has announced plans for the construc- 
tion of 35 homes for its employees at 
Terrace Bay, Ont. The project will cost 
an estimated $430,000. 


Wisconsin sulphite mills 
use ammonium base pulping 


In the constant effort to reduce sul- 
phite pollution in Wisconsin streams, 
two of the state’s largest companies are 
now making long-term experimental 
runs on ammonium-base pulping. Both 
mills—Wausau Paper Mills Co., Bro- 
kaw, and Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids—have ex- 
pressed the hope that ammonium-base 
spent sulphite liquor may prove simpler 
to concentrate without scaling, thus mak- 
ing it easier to reduce pollution by burn- 
ing the liquor. 

Both Wausau and Consolidated have 
emphasized that the shift is purely ex- 
perimental, and that the calcium-base 
sulphite process is still used generally 
throughout the state. Ammonium-base 
produces a more soluble type of spent 
sulphite liquor, and on this difference 
depends the success of a better way to 
reduce stream pollution. Most methods 
of treating or utilizing the spent liquor 
require that it be boiled down to contain 
approximately equal amounts of liquid 
and solids. While thus concentrated, 
calcium-base liquor leaves so much lime 
deposit on evaporator surfaces that 
equipment of special design is needed. 
This special equipment may be simpli- 
fied if ammonia base cooking proves eco- 
nomical. Containing far less lime, am- 
monium-base liquor is expected to be 
much slower in scaling up the surfaces 
of an evaporator, permitting more ef- 
fective use of the equipment. 

Second only to the possible effect of 
reducing stream pollution is the hope 
that the use of ammonium-base pulping 
may reduce the consumption of sulphur, 
which is high on the list of critical de- 
fense materials. In addition, the process 
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may permit using as raw material some 
wood species that are not considered 
suitable for calcium-base pulping. 

In connection with the experiments 
being conducted at the two Wisconsin 
mills, the pilot evaporator plant of the 
Sulphite Pulp Manufacturers’ Research 
League, located at Appleton, devoted 
two weeks of operation to handling 
nothing but sulphite liquor produced by 
the ammonium-base process. The unit, 
the only one in the state capable of con- 
centrating the ordinary liquor produced 
by the calcium-base process, was made 
in Sweden of stainless steel. The special 
design permits reversing the flow of li- 
quor every few hours to wash off the 
calcium scale before it hardens. 

Some months ago the League’s evap- 
orator, which had successfully handled 
calcium-base liquor for a year and a 
half, made a trial run on ammonium- 
base liquor from the Wausau mill at 
Brokaw. Results were disastrous. _Li- 
quor solids carbonized inside the evap- 
orator tubes and clogged them. The 
pilot plant had to be shut down for sev- 
eral weeks while damage was repaired. 
Since then, however, forced circulation 
has been added, and the evaporator has 
successfully concentrated small batches 
of the ammonium-base liquor. 

Rayonier, Inc., at Shelton, Wash., and 
Eastern Corp. at Bangor, Maine, have 
been operating with ammonia base sul- 
phite liquor for several years. Crown- 
Zellerbach ‘changed over its Lebanon, 
Oregon, mill for experimental purposes 
over a year ago and the results have been 
successful. A number of other sulphite 
mills are experimenting and preparing 
to adopt this method of sulphite pulping. 
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——\. A SIGHT TO GLADDEN THE EYE 


OF EVERY 
HARD PRESSED PAPERMAKER 





— good, clean, oh-so-expensive papermaking fibres rescued from 


the white water and being returned directly to the stuff chest by the 


BIRD SAVE-ALL 


Is your fibre recovery system adequate and up-to-date? If there’s any 


doubt about it, get in touch with 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


PareuTH WaAtLP Oe MASEBACHUSETTG 
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Smoke billows from 20,000-acre Vancouver Island blaze as. . . 


Fires Ravage Northwest Timberlands 


As the West Coast experienced its 
third month without rainfall, thousands 
of volunteers and Forest Service crews 
battled fires at widely scattered points 
in Washington, Oregon, California, and 
British Columbia. At least a dozen of 
the fires were of major proportions. 

Bernard Orell, Washington State for- 
ester, described the situation as the most 
critical in nearly 30 years. An estimated 
40,000 acres in the three-state area were 
‘ablaze, with rain appearing to be the 
only hope to control the fast-spreading 
flames. Humidity was down as low as 
10 per cent in some districts, causing 
foresters in Washington and Oregon to 
order the shutdown of all logging 
operations. The order put 35,000 men 
out of work. The western Washington 
ban was on a day-to-day basis, while 
that in Oregon was “until fall rains 
come.” 


Logging Stopped 

Forest industries were beginning to 
feel the pinch of log shortages. Most 
of the larger mills, including pulp and 
paper plants, had substantial storage 
inventories in the water, but some saw- 
mills were facing shutdowns. Log prices, 
which earlier in the summer were facing 
a downward trend, were firm. 

More than 3,000 fires had been put 
down west of the Cascades in the two 
Pacific Northwest states and in British 
Columbia. State and federal protection 
systems, augmented by fire fighting units 
maintained by private industry, were 
taking part in one of the most extensive 
fire control operations in the history of 
the West. They were still at it as the 
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Labor Day week-end approached. Up 
to that time there had been no rain in 
August. The only rain clouds since May 
22 had dropped a trace of moisture on 
July 4 and 5. 


California 

Flames had swept more than 15,000 
acres of timber and brush lands in 
California and were out of control in 
Trinity, Klamath, Mendocino, and Six 
Rivers national forests. 


Oregon 

The largest blaze was in the Siuslaw 
National Forest southwest of Eugene, 
Ore. It had grown with such rapidity 
in late August that over one week-end 
the flames crackled through 5,000 acres, 
making the total acreage 10,000. More 
than 500 men were fighting a losing 
battle to check its advance. 

In Oregon a 250-acre blaze within the 
city limits of Portland threatened an 
additional 5,500 acres of wooded park 
area, while nearly 200 miles to the south 
the Vincent Creek fire was spreading 
over 10,000 acres. And 150 men were 
fighting a conflagration on 1,200 acres 
20 miles northwest of Roseburg in the 
western part of the state. 

Another Oregon fire covered approxi- 
mately 10,000 acres near Sardine Creek. 
Some 1,400 men were attempting to keep 
the blaze from spreading, while 0.71 
inches of rain on August 27 eased the 
situation somewhat. The fire at Sardine 
Creek is a threat to the Detroit Dam, 
which is being constructed on the North 
Santiam River. Oregon suffered the first 
serious fire damage in April, when a 
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blaze swept 7,500 acres in the Tillamook 
Burn area. Later, a fire at Thornton 
Creek destroyed 7,500 acres of timber. 
About 1,600 acres of the Umatilla Na 
tional Forest were burned. 


Washington 

In Washington 300 men fought flames 
covering 2,000 acres near Newhalem, 
north of Seattle. An estimated 2,000 
acres were ablaze in Skagit County east 
of Lake Cavanaugh. Flames raced 
through 2,000 acres of rugged, inacces- 
sible country in the Mount Baker Na- 
tional Forest east of Bellingham. And 
nearly 200 men were struggling to 
control a fire sweeping 350 acres in 
Grays Harbor County near Grayland. 
Two fires in the Olympic Forest swept 
2,000 acres and one fire in the Chelan 
National Forest destroyed 1,600 acres of 
timber. 


British Columbia 

Blazes were threatening large timber 
tracts in the western part of British Co- 
lumbia. In the Nelson Forest district 
1,600 men were struggling against 32 
fires, one of them covering 8,000 acres. 
Fifty miles north of Victoria in the Lake 
Cowichan area farms and small settle- 
ments were endangered as a _ wind- 
whipped blaze ripped through 600 acres 
ot felled and bucked timber. Another 
fire covered 1,500 acres in the Honey- 
moon Bay region, while 2,000 acres are 
aflame on Carcroft Island. 

The fire that broke out on June 21 
near the Campbell River on Vancouver 
Island was brought to a successful halt 
only after it had spread through more 
than 20,000 acres. Fire lines are now 
firmly established and patrolled, with 
mopping-up operations under way. It 
has been estimated that the amount of 
timber burned was equal to that which 
could be logged in a 10-year period. 


South's Biggest Pulp Timber Sale 

The biggest sale of pulpwood timber 
in Southern history was made recently 
when M. D. Womack of Lufkin, Texas, 
bid $926,750 for 275,000 cords of un- 
peeled pine in the Angelina and Davey 
Crockett National Forests. Regional For- 
ester Charles Connaughton declared that 
the volume and value of the sale were 
more than double the size of any previ- 
ous transaction. He added that the total 
value is exceeded by only two sawtimber 
sales in the history of the South. 

The pulpwood will be cut from 55,000 
acres in the east Texas preserves. Under 
the contract, Womack will have until 
June 30, 1961, to make the cutting. The 
bid price was $3.37 per standing cord, 
including $2.87 for stumpage. The ad- 
ditional 50c is set aside as a special de- 
posit for the betterment of the sales 
area after the harvest. 
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Report on sulphite waste 
liquor burning projects 


Wisconsin pulp mills now have in use 
or on order approximately $10,000,000 
in equipment for the reduction of sul- 
phite liquor pollution. More than half 
the estimated total consists of projects 
to evaporate the spent liquor and burn 
it or put it to use. 

Three Fox River mills—Hoberg Paper 
Mills and Northern Paper Mills, both 
at Green Bay, and the Interlake mill of 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. 
at Appleton—have been granted state 
approval on plans for evaporation and 
burning plants. The three mills have 
committed more than $4,000,000 to the 
projects, and are under orders to con- 
struct the plants and have them in opera- 
tion by the end of 1951. However, all 
three programs are bogged down in un- 
avoidable delays caused by inability to 
receive federal priorities for scarce ma- 
terials that are being channeled to de- 
fense industries. 


Cyclone type furnace 


Recently Consolidated announced that 
spent liquor has been experimentally 
burned at its Interlake mill for indus- 
trial fuel. A new cyclone-type furnace 
designed by ¢ompany engineers has re- 
placed a coal-burning furnace in the 
boiler room at Interlake. Experimental 
runs have been made on several occa- 
sions for as long as eight hours. The 
purpose of the tests is to find the most 
efficient way of burning the waste, and 
for each run the furnace has had a dif- 
ferent adjustment. Consolidated tech- 
nologists and operating men report the 
outlook is excellent. 

Fuel for the experiments is being 
processed at the evaporator pilot plant 
operated in Appleton by the Sulphite 
Manufacturers’ Research League by con- 
centrating spent sulphite liquor to con- 
tain 55 per cent solids. This requires 
boiling away about 8¥ tons of water to 
leave one ton of concentrated fuel. The 
installation can be used only intermit- 
tently until Interlake obtains a large 
stainless steel evaporator that has been 
on order for several months. 

Furnace design details are not being 
revealed. It is designed to start up burn- 
ing fuel oil, after which it is switched 
over to sulphite liquor fuel containing 
the 55 per cent or more of wood solids. 
Thus far it has burned all such fuel 
satisfactorily, and even handled one 
batch of 46 per cent fuel that was fed 
to it by mistake. . 

Several other Wisconsin mills have 
carried combustion tests to considerable 
lengths. Kimberly-Clark Corp. has had 


two major trials at its Niagara mill. 
Badger Paper Mills, Peshtigo, has re- 
built two of its boiler plant furnaces to 
burn liquor. And Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Co., Port Edwards, has carried 
out several experiments in the field. 

Rhinelander Paper Co. placed its or- 
ders for an evaporator and the necessary 
accessories in September of 1950. Rhine- 
lander, therefore, seems likely to have its 
equipment installed before any other 
mills in the state. 

Largest single installation now operat- 
ing in the state for reducing sulphite 
pollution is Marathon Corp.'s plant at 
Rothschild, where chemical products in- 
cluding vanillin are recovered. The unit 
has been operating for several years. 


Total cost—$10 million 


The industry's estimate of pollution- 
reducing installations now in use or on 
order by Wisconsin sulphite mills is as 
follows: evaporation and burning (in- 
cluding ammonium-base), $5,545,000; 


chemical products, $3,500,000; yeast 
process, $500,000; roadbinder, $450,000, 
and miscellaneous, $10,000. 





Waste liquor for 
coal briquetting 

Laboratory and pilot plant trials in- 
dicate that an excellent binder for coal 
briquetting may be made of equal 
weights of the solids in concentrated sul- 
phite liquor and asphaltic tars. This 
was revealed during the Second Biennial 
Coal Briquetting Conference, which was 
held at Laramie, Wyo., recently under 
the auspices of the National Resources 
Research Institute. 

Among Wisconsin delegates who re- 
ported the results of binder researches 
and tests made with sulphite liquor were 
Clyde R. Faulkender, technical director 
of Hoberg Paper Mills, Green Bay; 
Averill J. Wiley, technical director, and 
Bernard Van Camp, research chemist, 
Sulphite Pulp Manufacturers’ Research 
League, Appleton, and M. F. Kummer, 
superintendent of C. Reiss Coal Co., 
Sheboygan. 

Since Wisconsin is by far the greater 
user of coal briquets, it is hoped that 
the new process will be particularly val- 
uable for reducing sulphite pollution in 
the state. 


Sludge Problem Tackled by 
Kalamazoo River Mills 


Steps toward the solution of one prob- 
lem have created another for paper mills 
along the banks of the Kalamazoo River 
in Michigan. The mills have made sub- 
stantial progress toward preventing 
stream pollution caused by deinking 
waste effluent. They are now tackling 
the corollary problem of disposing of 
the mass of sludge being accumulated in 
a lagoon near the Michigan Paper Co. in 
Plainwell, where deinking wastes have 
been treated. 

The Kalamazoo River Improvement 
Association, in collaboration with the 
National Council for Stream Improve- 
ment, has established a research project 
with Western Michigan College. In an- 
nouncing the project, Dwight Stocker, 
president of the Association and of 
Michigan Paper, declared that “we've 
solved one problem, that of depleting 
the river of its life-giving oxygen 
(caused by deinking waste), but we've 
created another, that of this growing 
mass of so-far-useless solid material.” 

The sludge is a chemically inert mass 
of clay and fiber that has been settled out 
of the deinking waste effluent. The de- 
inking waste treatment process elimi- 
nates oxygen consuming substances 
formerly discharged into the stream. The 
sludge is the by-product of the waste 
treatment plant set up by the Associa- 
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tion, a commercial projection of a pilot 
model built to utilize a bacteriological 
process that reduces the waste. The plant 
is now operated by a resident engineer 
for the National Council for Stream Im- 
provement. 

If the sludge can be disposed of, Mr. 
Stocker has declared, the way will be 
cleared for other mills in the valley to 
install similar plants and perhaps to 
operate them in a profitable manner. 

L. Paul Newton, a graduate in chem- 
ical engineering from the University of 
Maine, has been engaged as a research 
technician. Dr. Paul V. Sangren, presi- 
dent of Western Michigan College, has 
announced that Mr. Newton's work will 
be conducted under the general direction 
of Dr. Alfred H. Nadelman, head of the 
pulp and paper curriculum. He said that 
Mr. Newton will be rated as an assist- 
ant professor in chemistry and research 
assistant in the curriculum of pulp and 
paper technology. 

Dr. Nadelman has pointed out that 
the current project has no direct connec- 
tion with river pollution, declaring that 
problem to be well on the way to solu- 
tion. The question of what to do with 
the sludge is a major hurdle in waste 
disposal in its own right. 

Mills contributing to the cost of the 
laboratory and its maintenance, along 
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with the National Council, are Allied 
Paper Mills, Rex Paper Co., Bryant Di- 
vision of St. Regis Paper Co., and Kala- 


mazoo Paper Co., all of Kalamazoo; 


Watervliet Paper Co., Watervliet, and 
Michigan Paper Co., Plainwell. 


Stream Improvement Report 


There are currently pending before 
Congress three bills which would per- 
mit the amortization of expenditures for 
waste treatment facilities over a 60- 
month period for income tax purposes. 
These are the Kefauver Bill S. 1472, 
referred to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, the Tollefson Bill HR 1555, re- 
ferred to the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and the Simpson Bill HR 
2752, also referred to the House com- 
mittee. The Kefauver bill is a compan- 
ion bill to those of Tollefson and Simp- 
son. None is currently scheduled for 
committee action. 


@ According to the survey entitled 
“Water in Industry’’ released by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the pulp and paper industry ranks high 
among various industries in regard to 
the number of plants having waste 
treatment plants in operation. The sur- 
vey indicated that approximately 40 
per cent of all pulp and paper mills 
have external waste treatment plants. 


@ Oregon mills situated along the 
banks of the Willamette River have 
joined in sponsoring a comprehensive 
report evaluating the self-purification 
capacity of the river at various flow 
levels. The study was supervised by 
R. P. Logan, resident engineer in the 
Northwest for the National Council for 
Stream Improvement, and was submit- 
ted by Prof. C. J. Velz of the University 
of Michigan. Projections were made in- 
dicating the degree of reduction in sul- 
phite liquor discharge required season- 
ally to maintain various dissolved oxygen 
levels in the stream. 


@ Surveys of waters receiving pulp 
and paper mill waste in the state of 
New York are being continued. During 
1950 the Black, Beaver, Moose, and 
upper Hudson rivers and Sauquoit Creek 
were surveyed by mills with the assist- 
ance of Council engineers. Similar stud- 
ies were to be undertaken on the Os- 
wego, Hoosick, and Mohawk rivers, 
Lake George and Lake Champlain. 


@ The activity of state legislators in 
connection with stream pollution con- 
trol matters is indicated by the fact that 
during 1951 sessions 52 bills were in- 
troduced in 21 states. As a result, new 
laws were enacted in Ohio, Maine, and 
North Carolina. 


e M. D. Hollis, assistant surgeon 
general of the United States, has stated 
that it would cost between $8 and $12 
billion ‘‘to correct water pollution in 
the U. S.” His statement is to the effect 
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that this amount is to be divided about 
equally between cities and private in- 
dustry. 


e A review of semi-chemical re- 
search was presented by Robert Opfer- 
kuch, Council resident engineer attached 
to Virginia Polytechnic Institute, at a 
meeting of the south central regional 
committee held in Lynchburg, Va., 
August 16. Following the report plans 
were formulated for future research 
based on recommendations made by the 
technical subcommittees of both the 
south central and southern regions. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

has placed into operation at its Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa., plant a large mechan- 
ically cleaned settling basin, which can 
clarify more than 6,000,000 gallons of 
waste daily. Installation costs were re- 
ported to be $175,000. The basin is one 
of the final projects of an extensive 
three-year program to improve the re- 
covery processes and pollution abate- 
ment facilities. 


Two Connecticut Mills 

have inaugurated operation of a waste 
treatment plant. The firms which have 
joined in the project are Lydall & Foulds 
Paper Co. and Colonial Board Co., both 
of Manchester. Design for the plant, 
which includes a mechanically cleaned 
clarifier, sludge drying beds, and an 
equalizing and washup lagoon, was pre- 
pared by J. F. Baigas, resident engineer 
for the National Council for Stream Im- 
provement. 


National Production Authority 

has created a Water Resources Division 
under the direction of Harvey S. Howe 
of West Orange, N.J. The Division's 
scope of activities will include ground 
and surface water supplies, transmission, 
treatment and storage for domestic and 
industrial uses as well as liquid waste 
collection, treatment and disposal from 
both domestic and industrial sources. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and 
Soundview Pulp Co. 

have completed a $600,000 anti- 
pollution waste disposal project at their 
mills on Everett Harbor, Wash. The 
construction consists of a wood stave 
pipe line one-half mile in length provid- 
ing a waste outlet 330 feet below the 
surface. Its purpose is to eliminate the 
oxygen-destroying dissemination of sul- 
phite waste, which according to the state 
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pollution commission and fisheries de- 
partment has made serious inroads on 
the salmon yield of the Snohomish 
River. 

Cleaner Air Week 

Industries throughout the United 
States and Canada will mark Cleaner 
Air Week October 21-27. The drive to 
reduce air pollution from all sources is 
sponsored by the Air Pollution and 
Smoke Prevention Association of Amer- 
ica, in conjunction with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The week was formerly known as Na- 
tional Smoke Abatement Week, but its 
name was changed in order to cover the 
wider scope of activity of the Associa- 
tion. According to Charles N. Howison 
of Cincinnati, national chairman of the 
Cleaner Air Week committee, the observ- 
ance was originally inaugurated to focus 
attention upon the need for control of 
air pollution from all sources, including 
smoke, soot, fly-ash, noxious fumes and 
gases, and to serve as a Starting point 
for year-round smoke abatement and air 
pollution control activity by public of- 
ficials, schools, industry, railroads, apart- 
ment houses, homes, and civic institu- 
tions. 


Reforestation Program 
Grows in Wisconsin 

In a move that reflects the stepped-up 
interest in a long-range resource develop- 
ment program for the region, banks in 
the upper Wisconsin River valley are 
buying tree planting machines for use 
by private landowners. This was re- 
vealed at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., 
held in Eagle River, Wis., August 12. 

E. B. Hurst, vice president of the 
woodlands division of Consolidated Wa- 
ter Power & Paper Co., declared at the 
gathering that the private landowners 
have been following through on forest 
management plans prepared for them by 
Trees for Tomorrow foresters. Mr. 
Hurst acted as chairman of the board 
in the absence of Folke Becker, president, 
who is in Europe. 

In discussing the organization's future 
plans, Mr. Hurst pointed out that with 
forest fire protection now at a high level 
of efficiency in Wisconsin it is time to 
set up controls on insects and diseases 
that are causing serious damage. He 
explained that field studies made by 
Trees for Tomorrow foresters and state 
entomologists show that the most dam- 
age is being caused on pine plantations 
by the spittle bug, pineshoot moth, pine- 
tip weevil, and pitch nodule maker. 

D. C. Everest, board member and 
president of Marathon Corp., declared 
that in planning the 1952 camp sched- 
ule emphasis should be placed on the im- 
portance of a five-week conservation 
workshop for Wisconsin teachers. 
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BCSD Equipment 
Under Remote Control 


Typical of the emphasis placed on remote control of 
both individual equipment and entire systems at 
B-C-S-D is the above panel board. 

Here is a board that controls a de-inking system re- 
cently installed in a midwest mill. 

In other mills pulping, stock cleaning, valve operation 
and many other operations are also remotely controlled 





If it is a B-C-S-D machine or com- 
bination of machines it will, if at 
all possible, be panel board 


from Shartle boards. 
Even the plug settings of HYDRAFINERS and Miami 
jordans are remotely controlled—via Duotrol. operated. 
To carry the theme still farther, today's Black-Clawson 
paper machine designs particularly emphasize remote hai eteitndicemnetenninieilall 


control of operations all the way from vats or 








Fourdrinier on thru to finishing. 


SHARTLE BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, mivptetown, ouI0 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, Fulton, New York ® Divisions of THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO., Hamilton, Ohio 
Western Sales Office: Mayer Bidg., Portland, Oregon © Southern Sales Office: 937 Coventry Road, Decatur, Georgia 
Associate: THE ALEXANDER FLECK LTD., Ottawa, Ont. © Subsidiary: B-C INTERNATIONAL LTD., Greener House, Haymarket, London, S. W. 1, Eng. 
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New chip storage silos and. . . 








Wharf facilities under construction mark . . . 


Progress in Powell River's Expansion 


Despite shortages in certain construc- 
tion materials, the $12,000,000 develop- 
ment program now under way at Powell 
River Co., Ltd., has reached the half- 
way mark. The project was undertaken 
last year, and is expected to be in opera- 
tion by mid 1952. It will add 130 tons 
of newsprint to the daily capacity of the 
mill, which now produces 1,000 tons 
per day. 

The present program at Powell River 
is a continuance of the postwar develop- 
ment and expansion plan inaugurated 
in 1944. With the completion of current 
expansion, the company will have in- 
vested nearly $30,000,000 in its plant 
and properties. 

The present expansion involves the 
following separate projects: 

New wharf construction. The new 
structure, which will replace Wharf A, 
consists of steel pilings with fill between 
the piles. A creosoted timber apron is 
to be built outside the fill. To date, pil- 
ing has been practically completed, while 
filling operations are over half complete. 
Work on warehousing was scheduled to 
begin late in the summer. 

Steam plant. Steam plant conversion, 
one of the major operations in the pro- 
gram, involves construction of a new 
building and the installation of an eighth 
boiler unit. The Babcock & Wilcox 
unit burns hog fuel, with a rated ca- 
pacity of 150,000 pounds of steam per 
hour, a figure likely to be exceeded under 
actual operating conditions. A 12,500 
kw. steam turbine, built by Brown- 
Boveri of Switzerland, will be included 
in the new equipment, as will a sepa- 
rately fired super heater that is to be 
installed in connection with No. 7 boiler. 
At present, excavation work for this 
construction is proceeding steadily. In- 
corporated in the new steam plant build- 
ing will be an electrical substation. 

Groundwood mill. Site-cleaning op- 
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erations for an extension to groundwood 
facilities are under way. Two Waterous- 
Great Northern 64-inch grinders are on 
order. 

Paper machines. Nos. 5 and 6 ma- 
chines will be speeded up to approxi- 
mately 1,500 feet per minute, while work 
on the installation of new General Elec- 
tronic drives has started. Nos. 3 and 4 
machines will be speeded up to approxi- 
mately 1,100 feet per minute, and the 
Harland drives now on 5 and 6 machines 
will be used to replace the line shaft 
drives. No. 7 machine will be speeded 
up slightly to about 1,600 feet per 
minute. 

Hog fuel unloading. The present 
Wharf B will be modified for use in the 
unloading of hog fuel. A new Colby 
travelling crane of Boston tower type 
will be installed. At the same time, hog 
fuel storage capacity is being increased. 

Chip silos. A 45 ft. by 85 ft. exten- 
sion has been nearly completed. The 
main silos have been poured, and work 
on the conveyor housing is progressing. 

Electrical transmission line. This work 
involves the replacing of the existing 
single-circuit pole line between the Lois 
River generator house and Powell River 
by 84, six-conductor double-circuit, steel 
towers, covering Lois River output at 
66,000 volts. Average height of the 
towers is 85 feet and the average span 
900 feet. 

Electrical distribution system. Repre- 
senting one of the major electrical over- 
haul jobs in Canadian industry, the 
project will comprise the erection of an 
electrical loop of about one mile around 
the Powell River plant. Power at 6,600 
volts on a six-conductor loop will be car- 
ried on 22 steel towers, each 50 feet high. 
Power will be distributed to five substa- 
tions and stepped down to the distribu- 
tion voltage of 2,300. A feature of the 
new system will be the main control 
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center located in the steam plant exten- 
sion. Here a load despatcher will exer- 
cise remote control of all phases of elec- 
trical distribution. A comprehensive 
communications system will be a part of 
the setup, while an extensive series of 
cut overs will be required to ensure con- 
tinuance of operations during the in- 
stallation. 

Previous Powell River expansion has 
included hydraulic marking and whole 
log chipping plants (1946), the No. 8 
newsprint machine, capable of ultimate 
speeds in excess of 2,000 feet per minute 
(1948), and sawmill modernization 
(1950). 


Howard Smith Paper Mills 
Plan $21,000,000 Expansion 

Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., of 
Montreal has outlined a $21,000,000 ex- 
pansion program for its pulp and paper 
plants at Windsor Mills and Crabtree 
Mills, Que. 

According to reports, $14,000,000 is 
earmarked for a two-year expansion 
plan for the Crabtree Mills plant and 
$7,000,000 for a five-year enlargement 
program at Windsor Mills. Currently, 
production at the latter plant is mostly 
for export to the United States. The ex- 
pansion plans provide for the shipment 
of pulp to Crabtree for processing into 
a variety of finished paper products. 


North Western Pulp & Power Ltd. 

has announced that preliminary work is 
scheduled to start in October on the 
$5,000,000 ground-pulp plant it will 
build at Yates, Alta. Several months 
ago provincial authorities reported that 
an agreement had been signed with the 
firm, which granted a lease on extensive 
timberlands. North Western has organ- 
ized a subsidiary, New Pacific Coal and 
Oils Ltd., to build and operate the plant. 
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Merger and Expansion Plans Mark 
Western Canadian Developments 


Activity in the pulp and paper industry of western Canada continues, as forest pro- 
ducers announce integration and expansion plans to keep pace with the industrializa- 
tion race of that region. The current trend seems to be toward greater unification of 
operations. Recently Alaska Pine and Cellulose Co. has integrated pulp and lumber 
operations through the purchase of two mills owned by British Columbia Pulp and 
Paper, Ltd.; Canadian Forest Products, acquiring the old Sorg Pulp Co. mill at Port 
Mellon, has integrated its operations. A number of the merger plans have been talked 
about in recent weeks, and further expansion and integration of the industry is evident. 


$17,000,000 Construction 
Announced by MacMillan 

Investment of approximately $17,- 
000,000 for the expansion of its Nanai- 
mo, B.C., sulphate mill was announced 
recently by H. R. MacMillan Export Co., 
Ltd. The present program is expected to 
double the 250-ton daily capacity of the 
plant, which was put into operation last 
August. (See THE PAPER INDUSTRY, 
September, 1950.) 

The first details of the expansion have 
not been announced, but it is known that 
eight new digesters will be added to the 
four that are installed at present. Do- 
minion Bridge will construct the huge 
vessels. A storage building about 250 
feet in length is being constructed as an 
addition to the present warehouse. And 
a reinforced concrete deep-sea wharf, 
valued at about $500,000, is also under 
construction. The rock bottom character- 
istic of that part of the Canadian coast 
does not permit pile construction, and 
the current is so strong that fill will not 
settle on the bottom to permit piles to 
be driven. 

To supply the great demands for 
water in pulp production, a dam is to 
be built near the headwaters of the 
Nanaimo River, and a 50-inch wood 
stave pipeline will carry the necessary 
water to the mill. The present water sup- 
ply is obtained from special wells, called 
Ranney Collectors, which are driven 
into the natural gravel beds left by the 
old channels of Haslem Creek. 

To handle the additional pulp pro- 
duced in the new digesters, every de- 
partment in the mill except the wood 
room must be enlarged. Extensions or 
new sections will be built to the screen 
room, and a second recovery boiler will 
be added. It will handle 500 tons of 
solids per 24 hrs., and will generate 
steam at the rate of 120,000 Ibs. per hr. 

A third power boiler will complete the 
extension of the steam plant. The two 
recovery boilers will then be vented into 
the present smoke stack. A new blow 
tank, being built by Dominion Bridge, 
will be equipped with a Rosenblat heat 
recovery system. 

The bleach plant, which was started 
early this summer, will be supplemented 
by new construction to double the output 
of bleached pulp. Present equipment will 
not be sufficient to handle the increase. 


Additional pulp drying equipment will 
be necessary to take care of increased 
mill capacity. 

At the moment the mill is running 
largely from sawmill waste from the 
MacMillan mills on the Fraser River, 
along with chips from the B. C. Forest 
Products plant at Youbou. Trucks are 
used to transport the chips which are 
dumped into bins from which a pneu- 
matic system will convey them to stor- 
age. The air conveyor equipment, being 
built by Conveyair Co. of North Van- 
couver, will handle 40 units of chips per 
hour. 

Although the schedule must be flex- 
ible because of shortages of certain es- 
sential materials, it is planned to have 
the expansion completed late in the sum- 
mer of 1953. 


Merger with Bloedel Planned 

It was announced recently that Mac- 
Millan has proposed a merger with 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd. Two of 
British Columbia’s largest forest prod- 
ucts manufacturers, these firms have. al- 


ways been traditional competitors. In- - 


terest in the new company, which might 
be known as MacMillan & Bloedel Ltd., 
would be held according to the capital 
investment of the two firms. The new 
corporation would constitute one of the 
largest and most fully integrated wood 
processing operations in the world. It 
would employ about 8,000 people, re- 
quiring an additional 400 to 500 in the 
next two years. 


Powell River Co. 
Merger Planned 

Powell River Co., Ltd., has announced 
merger negotiations with B. C. Mfg. Co., 
Ltd. The latter firm has approximately 
two billion feet of timber holdings on 
Vancouver Island and a forest manage- 
ment license. Powell River, if it acquires 
the new holdings, will enter the saw- 
mill, lumber export, and box manufac- 
turing fields. 

Firms associated with B. C., which are 
included in the merger, are Westminster 
Shook Mills, Maple Ridge Lumber Co., 
and Salmon River Logging Co. 

Should the merger be approved, it is 
thought that the transaction would in- 
volve about $9,000,000. B. C. has been 
established in New Westminster for 
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more than 50 years and has developed a 
large manufacturing, logging, and ex- 
port business. 

Complete details have not been made 
available, but it is thought that Powell 


River has taken an option after fulfilling 
preliminary negotiate The deal is 
unique in British*Columbia fo that it 


will be the first instance of the union of 
two major firms, both of which origi- 
nated in the province. 

Not only would the acquisition assure 
Powell River of an excellent log supply, 
but salvage operations and sawmill 
waste utilization could be more fully 
carried out. 


Joint Enterprise with ALCAN 

Powell River has joined Aluminum 
Co. of Canada in forming Hectate De- 
velopment Ltd. to survey the timber po- 
tential in the Kitimat area, where Powell 
River will build a pulp mill. Damming 
of the watershed area and subsequent 
flooding created by an ALCAN hydro 
project will mean that great timber areas 
must be salvaged. If the project is found 
to be economically feasible, timber might 
be brought out on a cableway that is 
being built by Aluminum Co. to trans- 
port materials to its construction proj- 
ect. Powell River holds about a billion 
and a half feet of timber in the Kitimat 
Valley and two billion on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. 


$6,000,000 to Be Spent at 
Port Alice Sulphite Mill 

A modernization project valued at an 
estimated $6,000,000 is now under way 
at the Port Alice sulphite mill situated 
on the northwest coast of Vancouver 
Island. The mill, formerly operated by 
B. C. Pulp and Paper Co., is now owned 
by Alaska Pine and Cellulose Ltd. 

Modernization will be in the wood 
room, providing a whole log barker and 
chipper, in addition to a modern bleach 
plant, a bleached pulp screen room, a 
high pressure steam boiler, and major 
changes in the mill water supply. The 
project is aimed at producing a better 
grade pulp and giving a better use of 
raw materials. Engineering and ad- 
ministration is being carried out from the 
company’s own offices under the direc- 
tion of W. A. Bain, chief engineer, L. C. 
Kelley, general superintendent, and Les 
Cleminson, general manager of the cellu- 
lose division. 
Possibility of a New Mill 
for the Prince George region of British 
Columbia stems from the recent report 
that a reserve has been placed on a large 
tract of timber in the northeastern part 
of the province. The timber is said to be 
intended for pulp production. It is 
thought that the project will involve 
about $15,000,000, and that production 
would supply pulp for further process- 
ing in a West Coast mill. 
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CONSTRUCTION HAS REACHED the foundation stage in a new woodroom that is being 
built by Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co. at Fort Frances, Ont. 





World Report on Pulp and Paper 


Since the close of World War II the 
rated capacities of pulp and paper mills 
throughout the world have experienced 
a general increase according to a recent 
report in Foreign Commerce Weekly. A 
corresponding increase in production has 
been hampered only by a severe short- 
age of raw materials, which has resulted 
in skyrocketing prices. One of the most 
serious shortages is that of sulphur. 
Hope has been expressed that the recent 
discovery of vast deposits of the vital 
mineral in Louisiana will do much to 
alleviate the situation. But even this 
won't be felt for over a year. And in 
some areas paper producers are encoun- 
tering a lack of pulpwood attributed to 
the high price of wood on the world 
market. 

Import-export duties are under scru- 
tiny in some countries in an effort to 
stabilize the industry. High prices in 
other regions are hampering sales, espe- 
cially true in Norway where large for- 
eign consumers have threatened to re- 
duce their consumption unless export 
taxes are adjusted. 


Austria 


In Austria during 1950 a total of 105 
pulp, paper, and cardboard plants were 
operated by 84 firms. The production 
of paper, although only 614 per cent 
greater than in 1949, exceeded the 1937 
output for the first time since the end 
of World War II. The annual capacity 
for the industry has been estimated at 
95,000 metric tons of mechanical pulp, 
280,000 metric tons of chemical pulp, 
250,000 metric tons of paper, and 88,000 
metric tons of cardboard. 
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Austrian mills may be grouped into 
three principal categories: paper and 
chemical pulp plants (38), machine 
cardboard factories (2), and hand card- 
board and so-called “commercial” me- 
chanical pulp factories (65). Paper and 
chemical pulp producers are relatively 
large enterprises, while the cardboard 
and mechanical pulp industry consists 
principally of a number of smaller man- 
ufacturers, 

Although most raw materials, chem- 
icals and fuels required by the industry 
were in adequate supply, difficulty was 
encountered during the year in obtain- 
ing adequate supplies of pulpwood. This 
was attributed to the high price of wood 
on the world market. Therefore, since 
the export market is good, there is a 
shortage of wood of all types on the 
domestic market, which leads to the con- 
sumption for other purposes of wood of 
the size and type normally used only in 
pulpmaking. 

As compared to 1949, total domestic 
consumption of paper declined because 
of a decrease in sales of newsprint and 
book and writing paper as a result of 
high paper prices. Sales of other sorts 
of paper and cardboard increased slight- 
ly. Exports of all pulp and paper prod- 
ucts were above 1949, with the largest 
increase in chemical pulp. Imports also 
increased. 


Germany 


The current shortage of newsprint in 
Bavaria (Germany) depends for solu- 
tion on better supplies of coal, according 
to a report from the Association of 
Bavarian Paper Industries. A planned 
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increase of 3,000 tons in production ca- 
pacity has been announced, but insufh- 
cient deliveries of fuel have forced pro- 
ducers to buy on the “gray” or “black” 
market, thus contributing to higher pto- 
duction costs. Despite increased costs, 
the cellulose and paper industry has 
asked its members not to increase prices 
until October. 

Although May production fell off 
slightly from the April level, Bavarian 
pulp and paper manufacturers continue 
to operate close to capacity. A drop in 
the influx of new orders has been re- 
ported by paper-processing industries, 
which also complain of material short- 
ages and the low quality of materials 
that are received. No reason for the 
decrease in new orders was given. 


Finland 

For 1950 the Finnish production of 
all grades of pulp reached the highest 
level since the war. Total output was 
1,913,084 metric tons, with approximate- 
ly 2,000,000 forecast for 1951. Of this 
total, about 1,250,000 tons will be chem- 
ical pulp, and 750,000 tons is the ex- 
pected total of groundwood. The “rated 
capacity” of the chemical pulp industry 
has been placed at 1,400,000 metric tons 
per year, of which approximately 850,- 
000 tons is designed for the manufac- 
ture of sulphate and about 550,000 tons 
for the manufacture of sulphite. 

High water levels throughout the 
country resulted in one of Finland’s best 
stream-floating seasons. The operation 
had been completed by late June even in 
the northern sections. The amount of 
wood annually floated down the 10,000 
miles of floating ways is more than 
10,000,000 cubic meters, of which ap- 
proximately 60 per cent is saw logs and 
the remainder pulpwood. 


Norway 

Production of paper in Norway has 
decreased slightly from the fourth quar- 
ter of 1950. The output of 113,000 
metric tons in the January-March period 
of 1951 was down 4,000 tons from the 
October-December period last year. 
However, domestic consumption dropped 
in about the same ratio, leaving about 
the same total tonnage for export. The 
production of chemical pulp in the first 
quarter of 1951 was 126,400 metric tons, 
with domestic consumption at 64,600 
tons, compared with production of 128,- 
600 tons in the fourth quarter of 1950 
and domestic consumption of 73,000 
tons. 

The Central Statistical Bureau of Nor- 
way has released figures showing an ad- 
vance in the export values of pulp and 
paper. For chemical pulp the export 
value per ton increased from 1,700 
crowns in April to 1,941 crowns in May. 
Newsprint has moved from 1,400 
crowns to 1,483 crowns. (One crown 
equals 14 U.S. cents.) These increases 
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for the above and other types of paper 
are expected to be made on a month-to- 
month basis, with no relief in the up- 
ward trend in sight. Already an impor- 
tant U.S. company has informed 
Norwegian pulp and paper manufac- 
turers that it will cease purchasing in 
that country unless the price levels de- 
cline. As a result, officials of the Min- 
istry of Commerce are considering the 
possibility of reducing or removing the 
export tax on sales to the U.S. market. 


Sweden 

The volume of Swedish pulp ship- 
ments to the U.S. in the third quarter 
of 1951 will be reduced to 30,000 metric 
tons, as compared to 69,832 in the same 
period last year. The reason is the an- 
nounced U. S. ceilings on imported pulp, 
which has resulted in substantial stabili- 
zation in the Swedish industry. The 
effect has been that in Sweden European 
pulp buyers have bid for the remaining 
40,000 to 45,000 tons originally ear- 
marked for the U.S. The chemical pulp 
market continues lively, while the price 
trend for mechanical pulp continues up- 
ward. 


Great Britain 

A source of anxiety to the British 
paper and board industry is the world 
shortage of raw materials, both as to 
volume of supplies and costs. Prices of 
pulp and plupwood have reached fan- 
tastic levels, as have the prices of paper 
products. The shortage of materials 
and the increasing consumption of paper 
have been cited as the reasons. 


Ireland 

The date of production in Ireland's 
four paper mills is expected to be in- 
creased from 25,000 tons a year to 36,000 
tons a year in the near future. One mill 
has announced plans to produce up to 
3,000 tons annually of semichemical and 
chemical wood pulp. by the soda process 
at an experimental plant that will be 
operated when pulp supplies from 
abroad are in short supply. Throughout 
the industry there has been a general 
expansion of production by the instal- 
lation of new machinery and the con- 
struction of new plant facilities. There 
is no production of wood pulp in Ire- 
land. 

Ireland is affected by the present world 
scarcity of newsprint inasmuch as all its 
supplies are imported. Imports in 1949 
totaled 21,700 metric tons, and in 1950 
there was an increase to 26,300, but in 
the first five months of 1951 only 5,700 
tons were brought in. Imports are made 
through the Newspaper Managers’ As- 
sociation, which has resorted to unofficial 
rationing because of the shortage. The 
crux of the shortage appears to stem 
from the inability to obtain supplies 
from Sweden. 


U. S. Paper and Paperboard Production 





Total Total 


June 1951 May 1951 June 1950 1950 1945 


(tons) (tons) (tons) 


(1,000 tons) 





Paper and Board, total 


Paper, total 
Newsprint 
Groundwood paper (uncoated) 
Printing and converting (coated) 


985,292 1,006,130 
93,805 ~* 96,373 90,051 1,017 725 
65,793 66,982 56,962 694 636 
94,155 95,828 84,011 1,015 1,501" 


2,293,454 2,405,890 2,030,068 24,300 17,371 


907,505 10,679 7,574 


Book paper (uncoated) 131,437 143,708 132,076 1,577 
Fine paper (writing, cover and text, 
bristols, thin paper) 117,902 117,785 103,057 1,223 —-:1,001 
Coarse paper (unbleached kraft, glassine, 
grease-proof, vegetable parchment 305,938 302,948 296,598 3,383 2,403 
Special industrial paper 37,531 39,076 28,459 316 238 
Sanitary paper — 107,189 105,525 89,621* 1,108 — 824 
Tissue paper 21,158 25,472 18,501 241— 157 
Absorbent paper 10,384 12,433 8,169 105— 89 
Paperboard, total 1,045,668 1,112,440 880,399 10,804 7,907 
Container board, total 570,910 608,630 460,931 5,646 4,131 
Liners 370,630 396,465 294,213 3,690 
Corrugating material 168,154 175,812 140,845 1,637 
Container chip 32,126 36,353 25,873 320 
Bending board (folding boxboard) 305,470 326,415 190,342? 2,368 2,092 
Nonbending board (set-up boxboard) 83,676 84,375 45,716° 641 721 
Cardboard 7,371 7,569 7,042 77 71 


All other paperboard 


Wet machine board 


78,241 85,451 


176,368 2,071 891 


13,584 13,769 12,081 144 112 


Construction paper and board, total 248,910 273,551 230,083 2,673 1,778 
Building paper and insulation 125,771 141,547 125,598 1,414 883 
Hardboard and insulating board 123,139 132,004 104,485 1,259 895 








(*) Total for 1945, combining printing and converting paper and book paper. (*) For 
folding boxboard stock only. (*) For set-up boxboard only. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce 





Mexico 

Activity in the imported-paper market 
in Mexico was slow during the first half 
of 1950, as high duties discouraged im- 
ports of all but specialty papers. Fol- 
lowing the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, however, the picture changed, 
with Mexican paper buyers seeking sup- 
plies in the U.S. market. By the end 
of 1951's first quarter, over-all prices 
had increased more than 50 per cent, and 
the government placed ceiling prices on 
all paper products. Domestic mills de- 
clare that the rise has been due to the 
increase in import prices, and are mak- 
ing this contention in their request for 
readjustments in domestic ceilings. At- 
tempting to encourage stockpiling of 
pulp, the government abolished import 
duties on pulp for a four-month period 
ended July 1, 1951. Mills report little 
increase above normal in imports dur- 
ing the period. 


Egypt 

The paper industry has grown sub- 
stantially in Egypt during the past two 
years, as shown by the decline of certain 
imported finished paper products. 
Egypt's self-sufficiency has grown par- 
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ticularly in rough packing cartons and 
corrugated products, as several new 
plants for the manufacture of such 
products have been put into operation 
recently. 


Turcotte Forecasts Record 
Pulp Supply and Production 


In his midyear survey of the na- 
tional pulpwood situation, L. Turcotte, 
president of Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Co., forecasts record supply and 
production by tonnages for the first six 
months of 1951. Market supply has 
been bolstered by both increased im- 
ports and increased shipments from do- 
mestic mills. January-June tonnages sub- 
stantially exceeded those for either the 
second half or first half of 1950. 

Pulp production of domestic mills 
totaled 8,293,000 tons in the first half of 
1951, against 7,644,000 tons in the sec- 
ond half and 7,353,000 tons in the first 
half of 1950. Imports totaled 1,265,000 
tons in this year’s January-June period, 
compared with 1,140,000 tons in the 
July-December period and _ 1,205,000 
tons in the January-June period of 1950. 
Export tonnage, less than 1 per cent of 
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Flood Salvage 





FORK-LIFT TRUCKS IN OPERATION during salvage operations at the Kansas City, Kans., 
plant of Sealright Co., Inc., after the recent flood that rampaged through the city's industrial 
district. In a project of tremendous proportions, Clark Equipment Co. of Battle Creek, Mich., 
manufacturer of the trucks, sent service crews to the disaster area to rehabilitate all its prod- 
ucts put out of service by water. Six service men from the home plant, together with crews 
from Clark dealers throughout the Midwest, were at work repairing the recently-submerged 
machines. For the most part, dismantling and reassembly were necessary, but some needed 
only a steam-cleaning and flushing. At the Sealright plant the rehabilitated trucks served in 
cleaning out the flood-damaged paper products and sweeping the entire plant of flood debris. 





total supply, was up to 93,000 tons in 
the first half of this year as compared 
with 36,000 tons in the corresponding 
period last year. Domestic new supply 
established a six-month record of 
9,544,000 tons this year, contrasting 
with the 8,522,000 tons in 1950. 


Olin Industries Begins 
Cellophane Operations 


Cellophane manufacture has started 
at the new Pisgah Forest, N.C., plant 
of Olin Industries, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Construction work on the project was 
begun in April. 

According to an announcement by a 
company spokesman, maximum produc- 
tion will be about 33,000,000 pounds 
annually, but that figure will not be 
reached for several months. The plant, 
equipped with eight dasting machines, 
is to be operated by Ecusta Paper Corp., 
an Olin subsidiary. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours, Inc., designed and built the 
facilities, which make use of the latest 
developments in the techniques of cello- 
phane manufacture. The installation 
consists of one main building and eight 
smaller outlying units for auxiliary op- 
erations and storage. 


Arkansas Pulpwood Production 
Costs Tripled in Past 10 Years 


According to a report from the South- 
ern Experiment Station of the U. S. 
Forest Service, pulpwood production 
costs in southeast Arkansas have more 
than tripled in the 10 years since 1940. 
The report is based on a survey made 
of nine cutting operations. 
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In 1940, the cost to cut, load, and 
deliver a cord of wood to railroad or 
mill was $3.45. By 1945, costs had risen 
to $7.23, and in 1950 they stood at 
$11.14. Costs of felling and bucking have 
doubled in the period, while those of 
bunching, loading, unloading, and delay 
have skyrocketed 269 per cent. Hauling 
is up 227 per cent. 

Blame for the increases has been 
placed on higher wages and cost of 
equipment. R. R. Reynolds of the ex- 
periment station notes that “Manpower 
efficiency . . . in 1950 was up to the 
level of 1940. Trucks and other equip- 
ment are undoubtedly better than in 1940 
. .. Only a very small percentage of the 
rise in costs can be charged to increased 
length of haul.” 


New York Paper Center Sold 

Thirty-seven tenants of New York 
City’s “Downtown Paper Center” at 41 
Park Row have been notified that the 
building has been sold to Pace College. 
Although no notices of eviction have 
been issued by the new management, it is 
understood that all leases will expire 
within a year. 

A spokesman for the tenants has de- 
clared that almost as a unit they wish 
to remain downtown. Many also have 
expressed the desire to concentrate their 
tenancies at one location with a view 
toward establishing another center. 

The building, housing individuals and 
groups prominent in the paper trade, has 
been associated with the industry for 
more than a half century. The structure 
was built in 1888 for the New York 
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Times. Pace College has more than 5,000 
students, most of whom major in ac- 
counting. 

Tenants now in the building include 
American Envelope Co., American Writ- 
ing Paper Corp., Bertchill Paper Corp., 
Cellulose Wadding, Chemical Paper 
Mfg. Co.,, Richard V. Courtney, Cracker- 
McElwain Co., F. J. Cunnane & Co., 
Fonda Container Corp., Greenwich Paper 
Products, Groveton Paper Co., Hollings- 
worth & Vose, Joseph T. Jaret, Karolton 
Envelope Co., Marvelum Co., Bernard 
J. May, Mills Paper Co., Missisquoi 
Corp., Moraine Paper Co., Paper Asso- 
ciation of New York City, Paper Club 
of New York, Parsons Paper Co., Penin- 
sular Paper Co., Louis J. Ponzini, Rhine- 
lander Paper Co., Tailored Papers Inc., 
Walden Sons & Mott, and Wrenn Paper 
Co. 

Custom Court Rulings and 
Investigations Cover Many 
Grades 

In a recent decision the United States 
Custom Court has ruled that paper con- 
taining more than 6¥2 per cent ash is 
not duty free as standard newsprint, but 
dutiable as other printing paper. The 
case involved about 30 shipments of 
paper with ash content ranging from 
7Y2 to 15 per cent, according to Warren 
B. Bullock, manager of the import com- 
mittee of the American Paper Industry. 
The importer had appealed to the court 
to reverse the action of customs officials 
who had levied duty at the rate for 
printing paper. 

Other cases before the court include 
one involving wrapping paper consisting 
of 90 per cent kraft pulp and 10 per cent 
screenings or partially digested wood, 
classified for duty at 25 per cent as 
wrapping paper not specifically provided 
for, but claimed to be properly dutiable 
at 20 per cent as kraft wrapping paper. 
In another case asphalt-treated, partially 
corrugated material, imported at Pitts- 
burgh, classified for duty as a manu- 
facture of paper, is claimed by the im- 
porter to be dutiable at the lower rate 
for test container board. 

Green striped wrapping paper from 
Canada, claimed to be dutiable as kraft 
wrapping paper at 20 per cent, has been 
held by Detroit officials to be dutiable 
as wrapping paper with a surface design 
at 414 cents per pound plus 10 per cent. 
Corrugated material, asphalt-treated, 
claimed to be dutiable as test container 
board at 10 per cent, has been held by 
New York officials to be a manufacture 
of paper at 17¥4 per cent. 

Among new cases before the U.S. 
Customs officials for action are the fol- 
lowing: 

Corrugating stock imported into 
Massachusetts from Canada claimed to 
be dutiable at the rate for kraft wrap- 
ping paper; Christmas wrapping papers 
from Sweden imported at Portland, Ore., 
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® 
Accelator iickes Clearwater 
River really clear for Potlatch Forests 



















No further water treatment needed in this 
model Kraft mill at Lewiston, Idaho 


Potlatch Forest Industries, Inc., uses the effluent from 
this 92-foot Accelator for making high-quality bleached 
Kraft paperboard and tag stock — with no further treat- 
ment. The mill, first of its kind in the Rocky Mountain 
States, has attracted nation-wide attention for its 
modern design. Infilco technical men cooperated with 
mill and consulting engineers in setting up modern 
treatment facilities. 


Use Infilco Technical Cooperation Service In Your Planning 





ACCELATOR: 









REDUCES IRON TO 
.1 p.p.m. or less 


HANDLES TURBIDITIES 
RANGING FROM 10 
to 600 p. p.m. 


REDUCES COLOR TO 
10 or less 


TREATS 12,500 g. p.m. 
IN ONLY 92 FT. 
DIAMETER 


INFILCO INCORPORATED f Tucson, Arizona 





FIELD ENGINEERING OFFICES IN 26 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


World’s Leading Manufacturers of Water Conditioning and Waste-Treating Equipment 
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under investigation as to proper classi- 
fication; seven tons of paper from Can- 
ada imported at Buffalo as glassine 
paper, described as diaphane paper, 
valued at 75 cents per pound, under in- 
vestigation both as to classification and 
correct dutiable value; hard sized paper 
from Belgium imported at New York, 
N.Y., claimed to be dutiable as printing 
paper, under investigation as to possible 
classification as writing paper; wet ma- 
chine board imported from Canada, 
claimed to be dutiable as wet machine 
fibre board, under investigation as to 
possible classification as shoe board at 
a higher duty rate; plywood backing 
paper, impregnated with formaldehyde, 
being investigated to determine proper 
tariff classification; suit case board from 
Sweden being studied as to possible 
classification as embossed, surface coated 
paperboard, and paper intended for 
asphalting purposes under study as to 
proper tariff classification. 


Industry Notes 


White Paper Prices 

have been upped by four firms, their in- 
crease $7 to $10 a ton effective August 8. 
The companies which took the action 
include Mead Corp., West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co., Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
and Oxford Paper Co. 


St. Joe Paper Co., 

Port St. Joe, Fla., has been informed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that its plan for acquiring the Florida 
East Coast Railway has been rejected. 
The firm had proposed to take over the 
line, pay off the creditors, and operate it 
independently of any other railroad. St. 
Joe is owned by the Alfred I. du Pont 
estate, which owns about $25,000,000 of 
East Coast's outstanding defaulted 
bonds. The ICC ruled that the railway 
should be merged with the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co. ‘ 


Dixie Container Corp., 
Richmond, Va., has granted its employ- 
ees a wage increase of 2 cents per hour. 


Three Ohio Paper Companies 

have asked the state supreme court to 
aid them in claiming nearly $10,000 in 
franchise taxes that the firms maintain 
have been overpaid to the state. The 
concerns, Wren Paper Co., Gardner 
Board and Carton Co., and Sorg Paper 
Co., appealed to the court from assess- 
ments by the state tax commissioner 
that were upheld by the Ohio State 
Board of Tax Appeals. The firms con- 
tend that the tax commissioner errone- 
ously included U. S. Government bonds 
in determining the rate base used for 
making franchise tax assessments against 
them. : 


5,500,000 Windshield Stickers 

and decal stamps are to be manufactured 
by Palm Bros. Decalmonia Co., Nor- 
wood, Ohio, under a contract with the 
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state. The stamps and stickers are to be 
used instead of new metal license plates 
on Ohio automobiles in 1952. The firm 
bid $219,620.90, or a little less than 
four cents per sticker or stamp. At cur- 
rent steel prices the plates would cost 
the state 14 cents a set. 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 
Milwaukee, has announced a recent 
change in the corporate name. The con- 
cern, together with its Hummel and 
Downing Division, is now known as 
Cornell Paperboard Products Co. The 
change in name was made in order to 
more accurately describe the products 
manufactured by the firm. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
has announced that 14 of its directors 
left early in August for a four-day tour 
of the firm’s subsidiary mill at Espanola, 
Ont. The party visited the company 
woodlands near Ramsey and inspected 
plant operations. 


Sumerbank Paper Mills, 

Izmit, Turkey, is represented in a group 
of Turkish industrialists who are tour- 
ing the United States for the purpose of 
studying American management tech- 
niques and principles. The project is 
sponsored by ECA, Sumerbank officials 
who are taking part are Mufit Erenli, 
Sitki Basaroz, Iskender Cinar, and Zeki 
Yilmazcan. 


Packing and Packaging Techniques 
will be featured in a special course that 
is to be offered by the Division of Gen- 
eral Education of New York University 
this fall. In addition to design and cost 
reduction studies, the course will include 
the laboratory testing of student-de- 
signed packages. 


Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland, has announced the program 
of the Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Short Course, which will be given 
at the Cleveland Public Auditorium 
October 1-4 as a part of the Sixth An- 
nual Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition. Featured will be 
a specification review to be presented by 
TAPPI and the American Society for 
Testing Materials. There will be nine 
separate 2¥4-hour lecture courses with 
35 speakers drawn from commerce and 
industry. 


American Forest Products 

Industries has released data showing 
that the number of tree farms now in 
existence in the United States totals 
3,167, covering 23,513,988 acres. Mis- 
sissippi has the largest number of farms, 
304, comprising an acreage of 887,604, 
while Texas has the largest acreage, 
3,076,526. 


450 Freight Cars for Pulpwood 

hauling are being built by the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad at its South Louis- 
ville shops. The cars, costing $2,250,000, 
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are needed by the road to serve the 
South’s expanding papermaking indus- 
try. About 450 box cars are already haul 
ing pulpwood in Florida, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. L & N is fabricating all 
equipment except underframes and 
posts, which are furnished by General 
Steel Castings Corp., Granite City, Ill. 
Each car has a 50-ton capacity. 
Consolidated Water Power and 

Paper Co. 

has constructed an 86-room hotel in 
Wisconsin Rapids. Patterned after the 
general motel design, the new structure 
nevertheless has the facilities of a con- 
ventional hotel—dining room, cocktail 
lounge, and mail and message service. 
Guest rooms may be entered directly 
from the parking area, Named the Hotel 
Mead, the building cost an estimated 
$1,000,000. 


Interstate Folding Box Co., 
Middletown, Ohio, honored 173 em- 
ployees, each with three or more years 
of service, on July 19. The firm is cele- 
brating its 40th year in the industry. 
Four persons received diamond studded 
emblems in recognition of 35 years or 
more of service. 


Milton Paper Co., 

New York, N. Y., has developed a pro- 
gram for its employees by which they 
will become more familiar with paper- 
making processes through educational 
tours to various mills. The first tour 
was held June 23, with 32 employees 
visiting W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Pa. 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., 

Neenah, Wis., honored life members of 
the firm at its fifth annual dinner party, 
held at the Hotel Niagara, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. John Simonich, Niagara 
Falls mill manager, acted as master of 
ceremonies. Ernst Mahler, executive vice 
president, and William Kellett, general 
superintendent, represented the home 
office and plant in Neenah. 


Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 

St. Louis, is again sponsoring two fel- 
lowships in the College-Business Ex- 
change Program of the Foundation fo: 
Economic Education. The program en- 
courages an exchange of information 
between educators and businessmen. 
Two university professors will spend 
six weeks in the Bemis general offices 
and plants in order to acquaint them- 
selves with day-to-day operations. 


S. Austin Bicking Paper Mfg. Co., 
Downingtown, Pa., has announced the 
resignation of S. Austin Bicking as treas- 
urer and director. He has been associated 
with the firm for more than 30 years. 


Oregon Pulp and Paper Co. 

officials estimated at $30,000 the dam- 
age resulting from a recent fire in an un- 
used paper mill at Silverton, Ore. The 
property, the old Silver Falls mill, is 
owned by Oregon Pulp and Paper. 
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Gallery at left houses two L-B Conveyors: one for chips, the move to digesters on a third conveyor. Fuel is transferred to 
other for hogged fuel. Chips transfer to surge bin conveyor, later boiler house conveyor (right foreground). 


Through these galleries roll chips and fuel 
for Idaho’s first paper mill 


3500 feet of LINK-BELT Conveyors integrate all 
wood-use operations at Potlatch Forests 


Recent opening of their pulp and paper mill makes Pot- 
latch Forests, Inc., Lewiston, Idaho, the first Idaho mill to 
manufacture products from virgin pulp in 14 Rocky Moun- 
tain and Western Plain states. 


And, as in so many other leading mills, Link-Belt Con- 
veyors were chosen to tie together the completely integrated 
wood-use industries. 


Link-Belt Belt Conveyors move chips from the chippers 
to the storage silo and then to the pulp mill. Hogged fuel 
is brought to the new power house on a Link-Belt Belt 
Conveyor. Link-Belt 36 in. Conveyor with high-capacity 45° idlers 








receives chips from 17 ft. dia. L-B Rotary Plate Feeder under 

Elsewhere at Potlatch, L-B Screw Feeders and Conveyors storage silo. 
and Bucket Elevators handle pebble lime and salt cake. Three 
different types of L-B screens serve the sawmill and pulp 
mill. Log deck frames and conveyor frames were also built 
by Link-Belt. 

Why not put industry’s broadest materials handling and BELT CONVEYOR EQUIPMENT 

oe ; age —. 
power transmission experience to work in your mill? You LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, 
can get complete information from the Link-Belt office Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 
33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs (South Africa). 

near you. Offices in principal cities. 12,557 
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DOWNINGTOWN sheet forming machine 
in use at the Neoprene laboratory 


LABORATORY ESTABLISHED at Du Pont for research on new specialty papers and 





for the further development of paper containing synthetic rubbers 


Neoprene paper developed by Du Pont 


New family of specialty papers result from 
adding synthetic rubber to paper machine furnish . . . 


The result of three years’ research was 
disclosed recently with the announce- 
ment of a new method of adding syn- 
thetic rubber to paper by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
The development utilizes the firm’s 
Neoprene for the rubber content. 

According to the official announce- 
ment, the Neoprene is added to the pulp 
in latex form, and may replace or aug- 
ment the older method of coating or 
Saturating the paper after its manu- 
facture. The result is a new family of 
specialty papers made directly on the 
paper machine. 

Properties imparted by the Neoprene 
are wet strength, chemical resistance, 
and improvement in such physical char- 
acteristics as elongation, burst strength, 
impact strength, scuff resistance, fold 
endurance, and internal bond strength. 
These properties have already been 
utilized in a number of successful ap- 
plications, some of which are paper rugs, 
disposable diapers, insulated bags, lino- 
leum backing, industrial filter paper, 
imitation leather, gasket paper, multi- 
wall bag paper, and general packaging 
paper. Du Pont announced that it will 
not itself manufacture any of these 
papers but will supply Neoprene latex 
and technical assistance to the paper 
industry. 


Made on standard machines 


Research on the project began in 1948, 
but the announcement of the outcome 
was delayed until experimentation could 
establish two points: first, that the paper 
could be made on standard paper ma- 
chines, and second, that it would have 
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useful advantages over existing specialty 
and standard papers. The new Neoprene 
latex that has been developed can be 
incorporated in the paper without 
changing standard mill equipment or 
practice. The latex is added ahead of 
the wire, usually at the beater or head- 
box, and cured in the dryer section to 
produce good physical properties in the 
paper as it comes from the machine. 


Improved properties 


Among desirable properties that have 
been developed through the application 
of Neoprene to paper is that of im- 
provement of tensile strength. Tests 
were run on a 60-pound unbleached 
kraft. By the addition of 2 per cent 
Neoprene it was found that 10 per cent 
was added to the dry tensile, while 530 
per cent was added to the wet tensile. 
(For the wet test the paper was im- 
mersed in water for 24 hours.) 

Addition of Neoprene substantially in- 
creased the elongation in both the ma- 
chine and cross-machine direction, it 
was determined in experiments at Du 
Pont laboratories. For example, in a 
60-pound kraft bag paper, a 30 to 33 
per cent increase was noted from the 
addition of 2.5 per cent synthetic rubber, 
while 17 per cent Neoprene resulted in 
elongation increases of 165 per cent in 
the machine direction and 270 per cent 
in the cross-machine direction. 

Using the same quality kraft, it was 
determined that the addition of 2 per 
cent Neoprene improved the dry burst 
by 22 per cent and the wet burst by 650 
per cent. 

Careful 


stress-strain measurements 
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have shown that a given stress produces 
a higher strain if the paper contains 2 
to 3 per cent Neoprene. This means 
greater energy absorbing capacity which 
would result in material reduction of 
drop breakage. 

According to Du Pont, the use of the 
synthetic rubber in paper has increased 
its chemical resistance. In one test, 2- 
pound weights were suspended from 1- 
inch strips of kraft paper and hung so 
that the weights and part of the test 
strips were immersed in a test solution. 
Three kinds of paper were tested: com- 
mercial untreated 60-pound kraft, a 
commercial wet strength kraft contain- 
ing resin additive, and the same weight 
kraft containing 3 per cent Neoprene. 
Each paper was tested in three solutions: 
plain water, 10 per cent hydrochloric 
acid, and 10 per cent caustic soda. In 
water, the untreated paper broke im- 
mediately, the resin treated paper broke 
after 72 hours, and the paper treated 
with Neoprene was still holding when 
the test was discontinued after’86 hours. 
In 10 per cent hydrochloric acid, the un- 
treated paper broke as soon as it was 
immersed, the resin treated paper broke 
after six minutes, and the Neoprene 
treated paper broke after four hours. In 
10 per cent caustic soda, the untreated 
paper broke immediately, the resin 
treated paper broke after six hours, and 
the Neoprene treated paper broke after 
72 hours. 

Among other properties that have 
been improved by the use of the syn- 
thetic rubber are folding endurance, in- 
ternal bond strength, and scuff re- 
sistance. 
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Applications of Neoprene 


Included among the many paper prod- 
ucts in which the properties imparted 
by Neoprene will be of advantage is 
the multiwall bag. A 70/30 mixture of 
southern and Swedish kraft containing 
5 per cent synthetic rubber has been 
tested against normal bag paper of the 
same weight (60-pound). Energy ab- 
sorption was increased from 9.18 to 
12.95; impact resistance in the machine 
direction was increased from 8.97 to 
10.33, and in the cross-machine direc- 
tion from 9.64 to 17.77; puncture re- 
sistance at point No. 1 was increased 
from 512 to 733; scuff, p/p, from 1,250 
to 5,650; softness in the machine direc- 
tion was decreased from 143 to 126, 
and in the cross-machine direction from 
56.2 to 50, and the drop test showed an 
increase of 200 per cent. 

Bleached kraft printing papers con- 
taining 2 and 5 per cent Neoprene have 
been made experimentally. Porous, un- 
bleached 100-pound kraft containing 5 
per cent synthetic rubber is being made 
for use in industrial filter presses; the 
paper costs about 4 as much as the 
canvas it replaces. Addition of 25 per 
cent Neoprene to a mixed kraft-rope 
stock has been found to produce an ex- 
cellent paper for imitation leather. Semi- 
bleached kraft with 15 per cent Neo- 
prene has been used experimentally to 
replace 100 per cent rope stock as a 
sandpaper base. Standard asphalt-satu- 
rated linoleum felt has been replaced by 
a low-cost paper stock containing 7.5 
per cent Neoprene. 


New laboratory facilities 


In the special laboratory set up by 
Du Pont for research in the new process 
are facilities for pulp testing, prepara- 
tion of experimental papers, and testing 
of experimental papers. For pulp testing 
the lab is equipped to perform such tests 
as determination of fiber areas, electron 
microscope studies, measurement of ion 
exchange capacity, and determination of 
copper and permanganate numbers. 

For the preparation of experimental 
papers the facilities include four beaters 
of 4%, 114, 2Y2 and 5 pound capacities, 
a freeness tester, a 36-inch drum dryer, 
12 by 12 inch sheet forming equipment, 
an 18-inch press section, coating ma- 
chines, calenders, offset and letterpress 
printing equipment, and a 40-ton platen 
press for embossing and laminating 
studies. 

For testing experimental papers the 
staff has at its disposal Instron and 
Tinius-Olsen tensilé testers, a puncture 
tester, special resilience and internal 
bond testers, a Scott variable tempera- 
ture wet-tensile tester, dry tensile testers, 
cold boxes for testing impact strength 
and adhesive strength of laminates, and 
Fadeometers and Weatherometers for 
discoloration tests. 





NEW LABORATORY FACILITIES recently installed by Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Providence, 
R.1., which has announced the opening of its renovated office and lab building at 55 Canal 
St. The 105-year-old structure has housed the firm since its founding. The renovating work 
was necessary to provide increased facilities required by the industrial chemical company 
as a result of its recent association with Imperial Chemicals Ltd. 





Diamond Alkali Announces 
$2,000,000 Expansion 

A two-year, $2,000,000 plant expan- 
sion program at the Painesville, Ohio, 
plant of Diamond Alkali Co. was an- 
nounced recently at the firm’s offices in 
Cleveland. The project embraces the en- 
largement and modernization of present 
facilities, which will enable the company 
to increase production of caustic soda 
and chlorine. It also includes the con- 
struction of a new plant for producing 
perchlorethylene, a chlorinated hydro- 
carbon. 

The plant at Painesville will more 
than double Diamond's present produc- 
tive capacity of the chemicals by the 
electrolytic method. As a consequence, 
the firm will abandon the traditional 
lime-soda ptocess of producing caustic. 


Huyck to Acquire Gay Bros. Co. 
Subject to stockholders’ approval, ar- 
rangements have been completed where- 


by F. C. Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer, 
N.Y., will acquire the entire capital 
stock of Gay Bros. Co. of Cavendish, Vt. 

Acquisition of Gay Bros. will provide 
Huyck with additional capacity needed 
to meet the demand for Kenwood blan- 
kets and other fabrics, and to fill exist- 
ing and anticipated military orders, 
without limiting the firm's ability to 
manufacture woven felts and mechan- 
ical cloth. 

The terms of the agreement reached 
by the two companies provide for the 
exchange of a new second preferred vot- 
ing stock of Huyck for the entire capital 
stock of Gay Bros. 


Louis Allis Co. Marks 
Golden Anniversary 

Fifty years of progress in the produc- 
tion of standard and specialized electric 
motors was celebrated in August by 
Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee. 

Organized in 1901 as Mechanical Ap- 





STEEL AND BRICK ADDITION now under construction at Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, 
Wis., has been planned to handle the increasing demand for paper and pulp mill machinery. 
The structure is 120 mt 80 feet, with a wing measuring 140 by 40. Large machine tools, includ- 


ing several boring mi 


s, will be installed, and assembly space is to be provided. In addition, 


the building will contain a first aid room, production control office, tool room, light machine 
tools, showers and employee lockers. In all, 20,800 square feet are being added. 
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pliance Co., the name was changed in 
later years to Louis Allis Co. in recog- 
nition of its president, who first invested 
in the firm in its original year of opera- 
tion. Mr. Allis was elected to head the 
company in 1903 and served in’ that 
capacity until his retirement in 1945. 
He died in 1950. 

Mr. Allis was the son of Edward P. 
Allis, founder of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. There has’ never been any connec- 
tion—managerial, financial, or otherwise 
—between the two concerns. The present 
head of the firm is E. P. Allis, a son of 
the former president. He joined the or- 
ganization in 1915 and served as vice 
president until he succeeded his father 
in 1945. 





J. D. Haskell Tany Agronin 


Black-Clawson V. P. Visits 
South America and Australia 

An important aspect of the liaison 
program being carried on by the world- 
wide organization of Black-Clawson Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, manufacturers of pulp 
and paper mill machinery, was demon- 
strated by two recent flying trips made 
by J. D. Haskell, vice president of the 
firm. 

Travelling well over 30,000 miles, Mr. 
Haskell on his latest tour visited mill in- 
stallations in Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand. He reported being highly 
impressed with the progressive growth 
of the Australian paper industry, par- 
ticularly evidenced by the modernization 
program being undertaken by Australian 
Paper Mfgrs., Ltd., at its Petrie, Botany, 
Maryvale, Broadford, and Fairfield 
mills. 

Earlier this year Mr. Haskell visited 
customers and installations during an ex- 
tensive tour of South America, which in- 
cluded stops in nine countries. He com- 
plimented mill owners and personnel for 
their splendid job of modernization. 
“One comes away from those countries,” 
he declared, “feeling that the paper in- 
dustry in South America is indeed in 
good hands.” 

The Black-Clawson program is aimed 
at fostering closer relations with export 
customers. And continuing this effort, 
Tany Agronin, chief engineer for the 
Shartle Bros. Division, Middletown, 
Ohio, was scheduled to leave August 10 
for an extended visit to Latin American 
mills to discuss papermaking problems 
with mill managements. 
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Mill Machinery Manufacturers 
Attack NPA Allocations 


Serious cutbacks in production of pulp 
and paper mill machinery are threatened 
by the low allocations of controlled ma- 
terials recently indicated by NPA. This 
was shown in a survey conducted by the 
Pulp and Paper Mill Machinery Manu- 
facturers Association. 

NPA officials have suggested that 
fourth quarter allocations will be eyen 
lower than those for the July-September 
period. In the third quarter, according 
to the Association, machinery manufac- 
turers received one of the lowest allot- 
ments of any industry. Spokesmen for 
the manufacturers have called the pro- 
posed plan “unrealistic and discrimina- 
tory.” Unless corrections are made in 
the NPA allocations, they say, the in- 
dustry will face a possible serious shut- 
down. 


Historical Documents to be 
Preserved Under Glass 

It was recently announced by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards that both 
the Constitution of the United States 
and the Declaration of Independence 
are to be preserved in special sealed glass 
enclosures. 

Working in conjunction with the Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., the NBS 
has recommended that the historical 
documents be sealed in glass receptacles 
and that the air within the receptacles 
be replaced with helium, a chemically 
inert gas. The gas should contain ap- 
proximately 4 grains of moisture per 
cubic foot. The purpose of thus sealing 
the receptacles is to keep the humidity 
constant and low enough to prevent 
damage from moisture. The NBS re- 
port states that storing the papers in an 
inert gas will remove the possibility of 
deterioration from oxidation or acid 
hydrolysis. In order to prevent the gas 
from escaping, a thermal-conductivity 
type gas analyzer was selected as a leak 
detector. The detector is based on the 
fact that each gas is unique in its ability 
to transfer heat. Any change in the com- 
position of a gas can be observed by 
measuring the change in its thermal con- 
ductivity. The equipment developed at 
the Bureau is small enough so that the 
detector can be built permanently into 
the enclosure. 

Sheets of pure cellulose made from 
cotton rags in the experimental paper 
mill at the NBS were chosen to back up 
the documents and to serve as a humid- 
ity reservoir to offset any change in the 
water content of the atmosphere with- 
in the receptacles. The content of this 
paper is 60 per cent No. 1 white shirt 
cuttings and 40 per cent No. 1 old 
whites. The paper contains small per- 
centages of calcium carbonate and titani- 
um dioxide. 

The Librarian of Congress, at whose 
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request the experiments were under- 
taken in 1940, emphasized the impor- 
tance of keeping the documents on public 
display. Thus, after lengthy testing, 
Thermopane, a product of the Libby- 
Owens-Ford Co., was chosen as the glass 
to be used in the sealing. The glass was 
judged for its uniform transparency and 
ability to be made air-tight. 

NBS has published a full report on 
the preservation of these historical docu- 
ments. The circular (No. 505) may be 
secured for 15 cents by writing to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C: 


Allied Industry Notes 

Paper & Industrial Appliances, Inc., 
New York, N.Y., has extended its 
manufacturing and selling agreement 
with Alexander Fleck, Ltd., Ottawa. The 
latter firm will handle additional 
P & A I equipment, including the Chemi- 
Pulper, the Morely continuous pulper 
and the Brammer recording consistency 
control. 


Hanchett Mfg. Co., 

Big Rapids, Mich., has recently ex- 
panded its plant facilities through the 
addition of a 50 by 450 foot assembly 
space. The firm, manufacturer of knife 
grinders and saw sharpening equipment, 
has also enlarged its plant at Portland, 
Ore., in a $50,000 expansion program. 


Whitney Chain Co., 

Hartford, Conn., has announced the 
transferral of its Woodruff Key Division 
to Standard Steel Specialty Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. Whitney gave as the reason 
the need for the utilization of complete 
plant capacity for the production of 
power transmission and conveying chain 
equipment. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
has announced a $500,000 modernization 
program for its Oil City, Pa., plant. 
Plans include the re-equipping of its 
present foundry and the establishment 
of a new electric power supply. 


Titanium Metals Corp. of America 

has awarded a contract to H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., Cleveland, for the engineer- 
ing and construction of the first large- 
scale plant for the production of metal- 
lic titanium. 


Harris-Seybold Co., 

Cleveland, announced recently the com- 
pletion of the first offset press capable 
of printing five colors. The 85-ton ma- 
chine, built at a cost, of about $250,000, 
has five printing units. Sheets of paper 
are automatically passed from one unit 
to another in exact register at speeds up 
to 6,000 sheets per hour. 


Freeport Sulphur Co. 
has announced that it has rented the 
entire eighth floor of the Chrysler Build- 
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HANSEL HYDRAULIC BARKERS 








Illustrated above is one of our hydraulic barkers. 
One machine of this type has been operating for 
over a year with no maintenance or down time 
on the barking unit. Our small barker can bark 
pulpwood at the rate of 35 cords per hour with a 
minimum of men and power. 


There are no trunnions or log handling equip- 
ment below the machine to become congested 
with bark or to require cleaning. 


Less waste wood will help pay for the hydraulic 
barker in a short time. 


HANSEL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


1500 Westlake Avenue North 
SEATTLE 9, WASHINGTON 


Specialists in HYDRAULIC BARKING and WOOD PREPARATION 
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There is a barker for your production require- 
ments which can be placed in your existing mill 
or in a wood room designed by our specialists. 
Let us know your needs and we will send infor- 
mation and particulars. 


Special characteristics are: 


1. Fast production 

Low water consumption 
Low labor costs 

Low maintenance 

Low power costs 
Simple mill installation 


HANSEL ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. 


1637 West Broadway 
VANCOUVER 9, B. C. 


SCuhwn 
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CLAY HANDLING aided by deaeration. 
Savings of up to 7!/, man hours per car in 
unloading time are being made possible by 
a deaeration process for paper coating and 
filler clays supplied by J. M. Huber Corp., 
New York, N. Y. As shown above, shipments 
of the processed material may be stacked so 
compactly as to save approximately 20 per 
cent in storage space. After passing through 
the deaerating equipment, the clay bags are 
normally stacked in unit loads of 3,000 Ibs. 
on fibreboard sheets, being held in place by 
an adhesive material. 





ing East, now under construction in New 
York, N.Y. The executive offices of the 
firm will be moved to the new location 
when the 32-story structure is ready for 
occupancy, probably in November. Free- 
port is now located at 122 East 42nd St. 


Chain Belt Co., 

Milwaukee, is constructing a 100 by 111 
foot warehouse at Portland, Ore. The 
building, in addition to storage space, 
will also house the district sales office. 


Arizona Chemical Co., 

jointly owned by International Paper 
Co. and American Cyanamid Co., has 
announced three executive appointments. 
The move follows a recent major ex- 
pansion of Arizona activities to include 
the distillation of the crude talloil into 
rosin, fatty acids, and refined talloil. The 
men, assigned to the posts by American 
Cyanamid Co., are Dr. R. C. Swain, who 
will supervise research and process de- 
velopment; E. D. Powers, manufacturing 
activities, and Dr. D. H. W. Felch, en- 
gineering activities. 


Great Lakes Carbon Corp., 

New York, N.Y., together with Powell 
Duffryn Carbon Products Ltd., has an- 
nounced that a jointly owned company, 
British-American Carbon Corp., has 
been formed in the United States to 
manufacture and sell a wide range of 
carbon and graphite products. 


Hyster Co., 
Portland, Ore., has announced that Pro- 
ductioneering Co. of Springfield, Mass., 
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has been named its dealer in a four-state 
territory. The dealer is located at 219 
Page Blvd., and serves counties in 
Massachusetts, New York, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont. President of Pro- 
ductioneering is Arthur A. Davis, a for- 
mer design engineer for Westinghouse 
Electric. 


Wheelco Instruments Co., 

Chicago, has announced that its Cana- 
dian operations are now being handled 
by Wheelco Instruments of Canada, 
Ltd., a subsidiary. In addition to having 
complete facilities for the merchandising 
of the Wheelco line, the Canadian firm 
will have the sales and service assistance 
of district agencies in Montreal, Calgary, 
and Vancouver. R. A. Schoenfeld is 
president of the new company. 


Lyon-Raymond Corp., 

Greene, N.Y., manufacturer of electric 
industrial trucks and hydraulic elevating 
equipment, has announced a change in 
the corporate name to The Raymond 
Corp. The change was made because the 
name “Lyon” no longer has connection 
with the present management. 


Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. 

has moved the location of its Pacific 
Coast office from 714 Olympic Blvd., 
Los Angeles, to the Lawson-Chipman 
Bldg., 1111 Wilshire Blvd. H. F. Leffer- 
ty is the manager. 


American Box Co., 

Cleveland, has installed new wirebound 
stitching and automatic box lumber and 
veneer sawing equipment of the latest 
design. Cost of the expansion was 
$75,000. The wirebound stitching ma- 
chine is said to stitch heavier gages of 
wire to thick-cut lumber at 42,000 
inches per hour. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
has added 33 new sales engineers to 23 
strategic defense areas throughout the 
country. The men recently completed a 
course in industrial instrument mainte- 
nance and repair. 


Diamond Alkali Co., 

Cleveland, has announced that it has 
made arrangements to obtain all the 
common capital stock of Kolker Chem- 
ical Works, Inc., Newark, N.J., in ex- 
change for 33,500 shares of Diamond's 
common stock. The move is subject to 
the approval of Diamond shareholders. 
No change in the Kolker management is 
contemplated. 


Dow Corning Corp. 
has moved its New York, N.Y., offices 
to 600 Fifth Ave. 


Harris-Seybold Co., 

Cleveland, has announced the realign- 
ment of its sales and service organiza- 
tion in 17 northeastern states. Purpose 
of the change was to provide customers 
with closer contact and faster service. 
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The districts and their managers are as 
follows: New York—Theodore M. 
Broadston, New York, N.Y.; Northeast 
—Joseph C. Doty, Boston; Philadelphia 
—Ralph H. Randall, Philadelphia; 
Washington, D.C.—Paul H. Schafer, 
Washington; Home Office—John M. 
Morehouse, Cleveland, and Central— 
Robert T, Cookingham, Cleveland. 


General Electric Co. 

has appointed Arthur F. Vinson man- 
ager of employee and community rela- 
tions at its Small Apparatus Divisions, 
Lynn, Mass. He became associated with 
G-E in 1929. 


Rietz Mfg. Co., 

for 87 years located in San Francisco's 
industrial district, has announced the 
moving of its main office and plant to 
150 Todd Road, Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has announced the formation 
of a wholly owned Canadian subsidiary. 
The new organization, to be known as 
the Canadian Westinghouse Supply Co., 
will distribute products of Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Ltd. Roy L. Brown, 
formerly eastern district manager for 
the firm with offices in New York, N. Y., 
has been named executive vice president 
and manager of the new firm. The sub- 
sidiary, which will have facilities in prin- 
cipal trading centers throughout Canada, 
will sell under contract, in addition to 
Westinghouse merchandise, other lines 
such as cable, conduit and fittings not 
manufactured by Canadian Westing- 
house. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 

has let design and construction contracts 
for the proposed multi-million-dollar 
elemental phosphorous plant it plans to 
build in Soda Springs, Idaho. H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland, will handle 
most of the design and engineering, and 
the Morrison-Knudsen Co. of Boise will 
do the construction work and install 
process equipment. The project is sched- 
uled for completion in 1952. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N.J., has opened a branch of- 
fice in Harrisburg, Pa. A. L. Mays will 
serve aS manager. 


Atlas Mineral Products Co., 
Mertztown, Pa., has announced eight 
promotions and appointments. Edison C. 
Sickman, formerly sales coordinator, has 
been made general sales manager. He 
will be assisted by Donald F. Deakin 
and Gerald F. Gilbert, Jr. Earl A. Erich 
has been appointed head of technical 
service activities. Augustus Boova has 
joined the sales department. George 
Gabriel, engineering coordinator, has 
assumed the additional duties of plant 
manager. He is to be assisted by George 
Kanelis. Raymond Trollinger is the new 
plant superintendent. 
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Potlatch Forest’s New 800 ft long 


machine room with it’s modern 
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View of Potlatch Forest's new ma 


chine room with ROSS Insulated Panel 


Hood over machine and ROSS Heat 4 

ing and Ventilating apparatus above 

Insert shows 6 exhaust fan outlets from “Paper Over" was announced by Potlatch Forest's, Inc. in slightly 
h h e her qui ’ in . 

pi en ha . ee spam more than 11 months from the day ground was broken for their great 
cludes heating an ventilating systems - o e e 

for Beater Room, Finishing Room and new mill at Lewiston, Idaho. On that day it became the first mill to 
Besement 2s well as Celender Cooling make and use virgin wood pulp in an entire area extending over 14 


states. Another epochal event in which the dependable ROSS Air Sys- 
tems played their important part in helping to insure maximum oper- 
ating efficiency throughout this notable new mill. 








J. 0. ROSS sree pelea 


. CORPORATION 
MANUFACTURERS OF AIR PROCESSING SYSTEMS} 


444 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





















SYSTEMS 











201 N. Wells Street, CHICAGO-6 © 79 Milk Street, BOSTON-9 © 9225 Grand River Avenue, DETROIT-4 © 600 St. Paul Avenue, LOS ANGELES-I7 
ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA . CARRIER-ROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Perkins Calender Rolls— 
the natural result of the 
longest and broadest 
experience in the indus- 
try—give quality that is 
definitely reflected in 
your product. Perkins 
service includes refills 
of any make of calen- 
der rolls. 


~: FP. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


we) HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
SLARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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SKILLED DESIGN as a part of good business is dis- BAGPIPERS IN FULL DRESS are on hand as Harold S. Foley, president of Powell 
cussed at a recent design conference in Aspen, Colo. River Co. Ltd., welcomes Clarence Wallace, lieutenant governor of British 
Shown are (L. to R.) E. Jacobson, Container Corp. of Columbia, on a tour of the mill. The kilt-clad gentlemen are members of the firm's 
America; W. Stuart, Martin-Senour Paint Co., and W. famed pipe band, which is on hand at dockside to welcome distinguished guests 
F. Paepcke, head of Container Corp. from all over the world 


ACTING COY, Fluffy, 
polar bear emblem 
used by Northern Pa- 
per Mills, poses for a 
portrait that will be 
used in the firm's new 
employee handbook. 
Target of his affec- 
tions, Val Gegelski, is 
employed at. the 
Green Bay office 





HONORING THE FIRM'S first employee, L. 
W. Sutherland, board chairman and co- 
founder, Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is shown with J. Maurice Goodwin, 
who was hired as a truck driver in 1917. The 
picture was taken at a farewell dinner given 
in honor of Mr. Goodwin by fellow em- 
ployees 


LIFT TRUCK OPERATIONS intrigue visitors 
from the Netherlands as they tour the plant 
of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
Parchment, Mich. The boys, all of the Royal 
Dutch Aero Club, are participating in an 
international good will program sponsored 
by the Civil Air Patrol and the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Lieut. D. J. F. Roxs of the Dutch Air 
Force (standing right) is their leader 
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New Potlatch mill is at the extreme left with effluent lagoon at back center; waste wood from the sawmill at right is used 


Potlatch brings new industry 
to the Inland Empire 


William P. Davis 


By RICHARD W. PORTER 


William P. Davis was named 
president of Potlatch Forests 
Inc. in 1949. Well known 
throughout the industry, Mr. 
Davis had spent about thirty 
years with the International 
Paper Co. in its , Southern 
Kraft Div. He was largely 
responsible for the Potlatch 
mill’s early start up—less 
than a year after ground was 
broken. The mill has been 
operating since the first of 
this year and it’s remarkable 
how few changes have been 
made since the first trial run. 


Potlatch Forests Inc. further integrates 
Idaho's biggest wood enterprise; pro- 
duces lumber, veneer, box shook, wood 
briquettes, and now pulp and paper 


TAPPING WOOD RESOURCES heretofore unused, the new 
multimillion dollar kraft pulp and paper mill put into opera- 
tion last winter by Potlatch Forests, Inc. at Lewiston, Idaho, 
is helping to integrate and stabilize the operations of this 
already diversified producer. 

Located on the Clearwater River east of Lewiston the new 
plant relies completely on wood waste from the company’s 
logging camps and adjacent sawmill. Integration of a pulp 
and paper plant into the company’s operations makes possible 
a wider utilization of the variety of wood species prevalent 
in Idaho's forests. 

Entrance of the company into pulp and paper manufac- 
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Men, Logs and River 


One of the most colorful of all timberland operations is the 
annual log drive. Potlatch Forests, Inc., is one of the last major 
firms in the industry to continue the practice. Modern logging 
equipment and the use of trucks have killed the traditional drives 
in other parts of the United States. But along the north fork of 
the Clearwater River, with its swirling rapids, there is still 
plenty of timber and many men who know how to handle it. 
It’s here that the Clearwater Tree Farm is located from whence 
Lewiston gets most of its logs. 

In the 1950 drive, which was completed in 27 days, 54,000,000 
feet of logs were herded down the north fork to the mills at 
Lewiston. The drives begin at Larsen’s Landing, 92 miles to the 
northeast. In other years the operation has taken as long as 85 
days or as little as five, depending on the skill of the main crews 
and the mood of the river. 

Bad luck pursued the 1950 drive. Logs piled up crazily at Big 
Eddy and Lenore. It took the spring thaws to loosen the jam. 
With the eventual freeing of the timber, many of the logs escaped 
in the turbulent rush down river. And many of the men had to 
travel down the Snake River to Riparia to recover logs that had 
escaped over the Washington Power Co. dam on the Clearwater. 

The best remembered drive, however, took place in 1939, when 
the rain-flooded river brought logs down to Lewiston so fast that 
the fin booms broke at the mill log pond, sending two million 
feet of timber roaring over the dam. Logs were found as far 
away as Hood River, Ore., and were sawed into lumber at an 
Oregon mill. 


Facts About Potlatch Forests, Inc. 


Growth of the company 

Operations of Potlatch Forests, Inc., can really be said to have 
begun in 1900, when the Clearwater Timber Co. was formed for 
the purpose of surveying timber in the Clearwater River basin; 
establishment of the Potlatch Lumber Co., at Potlatch, Idaho, 
followed in 1906. 

When the Rutledge Timber Co. began operations at Coeur 
d'Alene in 1916, and Clearwater Timber built the big Lewiston 
sawmill in 1927, the groundwork was laid for the 1933 incorpo- 
ration of the Clearwater Timber Co., the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
and the Rutledge Timber Co. into Potlatch Forests, Inc. 

In the years since 1933 the firm has expanded to include several 
endeavors which, together with the new pulp and paper mill, 
make Potlatch Forests, Inc., one of the most completely inte- 
grated lumber concerns in the country. 

Three sawmills are operated, all in Idaho, one at Potlatch, one 
at Lewiston, and one at Coeur d'Alene. 

A box factory, put into operation in 1927, utilizes lumber from 
the sawmill at Lewiston for on-the-spot production of wooden 
box shook ; even the shavings and sawdust resulting from lumber 
cutting have been utilized since the early 1930's in a plant 
which manufactures Pres-to-Logs and Pres-to-Logs stoker fuel by 
compressing this waste into a solid form by heat and pressure. 

In 1949 the corporation began manufacture of veneers in Lew- 
iston, At about the same time the company began marketing 
wood in specific sizes (too small for the usual lumber uses) to 
manufacturers of small wooden items such as clothespins, 
wooden toys, etc. 

In October, 1949, Potlatch Forests, Inc., officials announced 
plans to build a pulp and paper mill so that the company might 
utilize wood waste, trims, edgings, slabs and other wood waste. 
Scheduled to start operations in January, 1951, the mill was 
completed and operating before the end of December, 1950, less 
than a year after construction started. 


Men in the company 

Directors of the company are: Norton Clapp, Seattle; E. W. 
Davis, St. Paul; W. P. Davis, Lewiston; G. F. Jewett, Spokane; 
G. R. Little, Winona, Minn.; C. R. Muser, Muscatine, lowa; R. 
D. Musser, Little Falls, Minn.; F. W. Reimers, Hammond, La.; 
C. D. Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma; Frederick Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul; 
F. K. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, and J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., 
Tacoma. 

Company officers are: G. F. Jewett, chairman of the board of 
directors; W. P. Davis, president and gen. mgr.; E. W. Davis, 
vice pres.; F. K. Weyerhaeuser, vice pres.; H. L. Torsen, treas- 
urer and secretary; D. D. Lyells, asst. treasurer and assistant 
secretary. 

Assistant general managers are: O. H. Leuschel, in charge of 
sawmills; E. C. Rettig, in charge of logging operations; Roy 
Huffman, in charge of new products. 

Mill managers are: Roland Wilber, pulp and paper mill; 
D. S. Troy, Clearwater sawmill; J. J. O’Connell, Potlatch saw- 
mill; C. O. Graue, Rutledge (Coeur d’Alene) sawmill. 





ture also provides another class of products to broaden the 
base of the company’s operations. With lumber as the pri- 
mary product, the by products now include pulp and paper, 
Pres-to-Logs, edge glued lumber, industrial cut stock for wood 
product manufacturers, and veneer. 

In October 1949, when Potlatch directors announced the 
pulp and paper venture, they also announced the appointment 
of William P. Davis, formerly with International Paper Co., 
as president and general manager of P.F.I. Mr. Davis, who 
had wide experience in building and operating kraft mills in 
the south, was responsible for directing the design and con- 
struction of the new mill. In the early spring of 1950, when 
construction was getting under way, Roland Wilber, formerly 
with Southern Paperboard Corp., Crossett Paper Mills and 
Ecusta Paper Corp., joined P.F.I. as manager of the new mill. 

Key men are Alvin L. Tuten, general supt., Don Keller, asst. 
gen. supt.; Roland Fortier, pulp mill supt., Joseph Dunn, act- 
ing paper mill supt.; Joseph Betts, chief engineer; Kenneth 
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Ross, power supt.; James Pettigrew, electrical engineer; Everett 
Waliace, electrical supt.; E. E. Archibald, chief chemist; Rob- 
ert Wicklund, paper sales manager. 


The mill and its products 

Designed for a capacity of 150 tons of bleached kraft pulp 
and paper per day, the new mill’s Rice Barton paper machine 
is versatile enough so that, with minor modification, it can 
turn out a wide variety of products from machine dried pulp 
to paper board to lightweight papers. Such products as milk 
bottle stock, tag stock and other similar grades of board com- 
prise a substantial part of the tonnage. 

Occupying a site of about seven acres the mill was designed 
for maximum flexibility and ease of operation and with plenty 
of room for future growth. Except for the fact that wood 
preparation and chipping is accomplished in the sawmill over 
a quarter of a mile away the mill’s flow sheet is similar to con- 
ventional kraft mills making the same class of products. But 
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Potlatch—wood processing 


One of three Hansel hydraulic barkers that remove 
bark from all logs entering the sawmill 


Chips are blown from the chipper to this Archer 
cyclone that feeds two Allis Chalmers screens 


Chips, made at the sawmill, are taken by a 1600 
ft. belt conveyor to the storage silo 
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Two 88 in., 8 knife Murray chippers convert 
waste wood from the sawmill to chips for pulping 


Oversize chips are rechipped in this Jeffrey 
crusher and then anneal to the screens 


~ 
~ 


Rotary plate feeder (L-B) feeds chips from silo 
to the inclined belt conveyor for the digesters 
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the layout of the mill is exceptionally well planned with paper 
mill, pulp mill and recovery plant arranged for straight line 
operations and maximum efficiency. 


Wood processing 

Since all suitable wood waste from the sawmill is used for 
pulping, logs are debarked before being sawn. Then, clean 
slabs and other waste from the sawmill can be sent direct to 
the chippers. 

Three Hansel ring-type hydraulic barkers are installed at 
the top of the log haul conveyors and ahead of the log decks 
that supply the saw carriages. One barker is 70 in. inside 
diameter, and the two others are 42 in., which permit maxi- 
mum efficiency in handling logs of different sizes. Water for 
the hydraulic units is supplied by two 800 gpm. 1500 psi., 
motor driven Bingham pumps with a spare pump driven by a 
G.E. steam turbine. 

The Hansel barker consists essentially of a stationary 
doughnut-like chamber whose inner periphery is a rotating 
ring containing four equally spaced nozzles directed toward 
the center of the ring through which the logs pass. Water is 
pumped to the chamber and through the nozzles of the ring. 
The ring is V-belt driven from a splash proof motor through 
a Twin-Disc clutch. The whole unit is suspended in such a 
manner that allows both vertical and lateral movement from 
a single control lever. Live rolls carry the logs through the 
barker. Bark is dewatered in Link-Belt screens and then sent 
to the power boilers to be burned with hog fuel. 

Clean logs go direct to the sawmill. Slabs, edgings, etc. 
pass through a bank of slasher saws then onto the belt con- 
veyors that feed the two D. J. Murray 84 in. dia. 8-knive 
chippers. Chips are blown to an Archer cyclone hopper from 
which they flow to two low head Allis-Chalmers vibrating 
chip screens. Oversize chips are rechipped in a Jeffrey crusher 
and returned to the screens. Sawdust and fines are burned 
with hog fuel in the boilers. 

Accepted chips from the screens are taken by a 1600 ft. 
belt conveyor to the top of a steel storage silo 40 ft. dia. x 
64 ft. high. 

At the bottom of the storage silo a Link-Belt rotary plate 
feeder delivers the chips to the inclined conveyor belt which 
leads to the top of the digesters. Link-Belt furnished the 
wood and chip conveyors as well as the tripper that fills the 
digesters from the conveyor belt. 


Pulp mill 

Chips and liquor are charged to the four 2700 cu. ft. digest- 
ers built by Chicago Bridge and Iron Co. Digesters are direct 
steamed. Digesters are equipped with Bristol instruments and 
with Paul venturi-ball blow valves. Blow valves are manu- 
ally operated through extensions from the operating floor. A 
Swenson digester blow surface condenser system recovers heat 
from the blow tank steam. 

Brown stock from the blow tank is pumped to two Impco 
vibrating knotters. Rejects are recooked in the digesters 
Accepted stock from the knotters is washed on a three-stage 
three-drum Impco brown stock washing system. Three fil- 
trate tanks are hooked up to a foam tower on which is 
mounted an Impco centrifugal foambreaker. Washed brown 
stock is screened through two Cowan rotary screens and then 
goes to the bleach plant. There are ten 28 plate Impco flat 
screens which are used to screen bleached stock. Screened 
stock is thickened on Impco vacuum deckers. 


Bleach plant 

Washed brown stock passes first through a DeZurik con- 
sistency regulator then through an Impco stock meter before 
entering the bleach plant. Stock is bleached in a five-stage 
Impco continuous system. The stages are low density chlori- 
nation, caustic extraction, hypochlorite bleaching, second hypo- 
chlorite bleaching, and third hypochlorite bleaching. All 
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Potlatch-washing and bleaching 


Unbleached stock is mixed with bleaching 
chemicals in this Impco mixer 


except the first stage are accomplished at high density. Mix- 
ing of chemicals and pulp is handled by Impco low and high 
density mixers and the pulp is washed after each stage on 
Impco rotary vacuum washers. Final bleached stock passes 
to the Impco flat screens and the screened bleached stock is 
then ready for the beaters. 


Recovery system 

From storage, black liquor is pumped to the Swenson 
5-body, 5-effect evaporator with a surface condenser where 
the liquor is concentrated to 50 per cent total solids. The 
first effect is stainless steel lined, with stainless steel tubes and 
the condenser also has stainless steel tubes. Heavy black 
liquor from the evaporator is pumped to a mixing tank where 
salt cake makeup and recovered chemicals (collected in black 
liquor) from the precipitator are added. This liquor is then 
pumped to the Murray cascade evaporator from which it is 
sent to the spray nozzles of the Combustion Engineering re- 
covery furnace. The recovery furnace is designed to burn 
about 464,000 lb. of dry solids per 24 hr. and to operate at 
650 psi. and 730 F. with a maximum continuous capacity of 
66,700 lb. per hr. of steam. 
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After each of five stages of bleaching, stock 
is washed on Impco rotary vacuum washers 


Salt cake is received by railroad car and is unloaded and 
transferred to the storage bin with a Dracco pneumatic con- 
veyor system. From the storage bin the salt cake is conveyed 
to the process by Link-Belt screw conveyors and bucket ele- 
vator. 

Chemical dust from the furnace gases is recovered in a 
Research Corp. Cottrell precipitator. Dust removed from the 
electrodes by vibrators falls into a stream of black liquor 
flowing through the bottom of the precipitator collector tank 
and is then pumped to the mixing tank ahead of the cascade 
evaporator. 


Caustic system 


Molten chemicals from the recovery furnace flow into a 
dissolving tank to be dissolved in weak wash liquor from the 
lime mud filter. This unclarified green liquor is clarified, 
causticized and reclarified in a conventional Dorr system. 
Lime mud from the white liquor clarifiers is washed in a Dorr 
washer and then in an Oliver lime mud filter. The lime mud, 
together with limestone makeup, is reburned in a 140 ft. x 
8 ft. dia. Allis-Chalmers kiln. Kiln gases are scrubbed with 
weak liquor to remove lime dust. Burned lime from the kiln 
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Two Cowan rotary screens for brown stock 





Bleached stock is screened on battery of Impco 
flat screens with Magnus screen plates 


is transferred by a bucket elevator and conveyor system to a 
storage silo from which it is taken to the slaker. 


Stock preparation 


Bleached stock is pumped to four Jones 3000-lb. wood tub 
beaters. After beating the stock goes through three Jones 
Majestic jordans. From the machine chest the stock passes 
through two Majestic finishing jordans before going to the 
fan pump and the paper machine headbox. Jordans and 
beaters are driven by G-E synchronous motors. 


Rice Barton Paper Machine 


Designed to operate at speeds of 1300 fpm, the Rice Barton 
paper machine has a removable fourdrinier with a wire 120 
feet long by 216 inches wide receiving stock from a stainless 
steel open head box and high pressure inlet. It has duplex 
breast rolls, a triple shake unit, eight hydraulically oscillated 
suction boxes with a 40 inch Beloit suction couch. Table rolis 
are rubber covered and set in rubber mounted anti-friction 
bearings. It is equipped with a dandy roll and rubber cov- 
ered lump breaker roll. 

From the couch roll the sheet goes through a first suction 
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Two Impco valveless type rotary vacuum deckers 
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Allis Chalmers stock pump 





press, a reversing two box suction press, followed by a plain 
third press and a smoothing press. Press felts are kept clean 
by Vickery felt conditioners. Pressure rolls are hydraulically 
loaded. Vacuum for the suction boxes, couch rolls and suc- 
tion presses is supplied by six Nash pumps. 

From the press section, the sheet enters the dryers. All 
dryer rolls are 60 in. dia. and are divided into three sections 
of 20, 14 and 7 paper dryers, all driven through enclosed gear- 
ing. All three sections carry top and bottom dryer canvas. 
Between the first and second sections is a breaker stack, 
and between the second and third sections is a size press. Fol- 
lowing the last section, the sheet goes through two 8-roll Rice 
Barton calender stacks equipped with Farrel-Birmingham rolls. 
Between the two calender stacks is a single paper dryer roll. 
From the calender, the sheet is wound on a uniform speed 
heavy-duty reel. A two-drum Rice Barton winder with roll 
ejector and motor driven rider roll rewinds reels of paper. 

An unloader built by the American Mfg. Co., Tacoma, 
operated on tracks ahead of the winder. Called the Corelator, 
this unit will transfer rolls from the winder to a position where 
the shaft can be readily pulled and then positions the rolls on 
the floor for wrapping. 
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Potlatch—stock preparation and papermaking 
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Three of the four Jones 3000 Ib. wood tub Five Jones Majestic jordans driven by G-E 
beaters for stock preparation synchronous motors; two are finishing jordans 


ey 


Rice Barton fourdrinier machine is 216 in. wide; Following two calender stacks the paper is wound 
will run 1300 fpm; Ross hood and exhaust system on a Rice Barton uniform speed reel 


One of six Nash vacuum pumps on suction boxes, Buffalo fan on machine room basement ceiling 
couch roll, suction presses 
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and whitewater to the paper machine head box 





stand; will cut sheets up to 96 in. long 





Compressed air for machine room operation 
supplied by Worthington compressors 
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A-C 15,000 gpm. fan pump delivers mixed stock 





Moore & White cutter & layboy; has six roll back- 





The hood and exhaust system furnished by J. O. Ross Engi- 
neering Co. utilizes six exhaust fans that discharge air through 
the building wall on the drive side of the machine. The Ross 
heating and ventilating system distributes filtered air beneath 
the roof of the machine room and beater room. Four make-up 
units in the basement supply heated air under the paper ma- 
chine dryers. 

A 1750 hp. G-E steam turbine drives the paper machine 
through a line shaft and flat leather belts to the hypoid gear 
units, each of which is equipped with Fawick Airflex clutches. 

All rolls including dryers and calenders are mounted in 
SKF anti-friction bearings. Over 60 paper machine rolls in- 
cluding table rolls, suction rolls, etc., are rubber-covered by 
Stowe Woodward. A Bowser central lubrication system fil- 
ters, cools and distributes oil to the bearings throughout the 
paper machine. A Midwest-Fulton drainage control system 
handles condensate from the dryers. 


Finishing 

In line with the paper machine is a Moore & White cutter 
and layboy unit with a six-roll back stand for unwinding rolls, 
60 in. diameter and 196 in. wide. Tension control is main- 
tained by air actuated friction units. The cutter will produce 
sheet lengths from 24 to 96 inches and can be adjusted by a 
single control. The layboy will handle eight piles up to 
52 in. high. 

A Cameron double drum rewinder located across the aisle 
from the cutter and layboy unit is used for rewinding rolls. 
It will handle rolls 102 in. wide and 42 in. diameter. The 
unwind stand has a water-cooled pneumatically controlled 
brake. A 94 in. Seybold cutter is installed for trimming sheets. 
Rolls and sheets for shipment are weighed on a Fairbanks 
Morse scale. Ross-Carrier Co. fork trucks transfer the paper 
to railroad cars for shipment. 


Steam and Power 


While part of the steam requirements are supplied by the 
recovery boiler, this is augmented by a Combustion Engineer- 
ing power boiler of similar characteristics with a capacity of 
200,000 Ibs. per hr. of steam at 615 psi. design pressure (610 
psi. operating pressure) and 730 F. It burns pulverized coal, 
oil, wood waste or any combination. Wood refuse is stored 
and fed by a Hofft unit to the C-E spreader type stoker 
located at the bottom of the furnace. Pulverized coal is sup- 
plied to the horizontal type burners by Raymond Bowl mills. 
Bingham feedwater pumps with turbine drives are used. 

Electrical power is generated by a G-E 12,500 kva. turbo- 
generator using steam at 600 psi. with extraction at 160 psi. 
and exhaust at 60 psi. Power is generated at 12,000 volts and 
is stepped down to 2400 and 480 volts at load center sub- 
stations. 


Water 


The mill is supplied with water from the Clearwater River 
on which the mill is located. Water is treated in an Infilco 
Accelator unit, 92 feet in diameter with a capacity of 12,500 
gpm. It is equipped with chemical feeding and hydraulic con- 
trol equipment using dry alum, activated silica and lime. The 
treated water is used in the process. All chemicals are auto- 
matically fed in proportion to the volume and condition of 
the water. 

Boiler feedwater is treated in a Cochrane hot process phos- 
phate water softener with a capacity of 18,000 gph. and is 
deaerated in a Cochrane atomizing type deaerator. 


Waste Disposal 

From its earliest plans the company has made every effort 
to prevent stream pollution by carrying out studies to deter- 
mine the best methods for waste disposal. Large settling 
basins or lagoons receive all mill effluent where solids have 
ample opportunity to settle out. From these ponds the clear 
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Potlatch—chemical recovery, steam 





Filtrate tanks and foam tower receive black 
liquor from brown stock washers 





Infilco Accelator is 92 ft. dia.; treats 12,500 
gpm. of water from Clearwater river 


effluent flows about a half mile in a wood stave pipe line to 
below the city water supply inlet to prevent any possible con- 
tamination. 


Construction and equipment 


General contractor for the Potlatch mill was J. A. Park of 
Yakima, Washington. Structural steel work was handled by 
Stupp Brothers Bridge & Iron Co., St. Louis. Daugherty Co., 
Inc., Youngstown, Ohio, was responsible for installing the 
piping throughout the mill with pipe being supplied largely 
by Grinnell Co. and Alaskan Copper Works. A Grinnell 
sprinkler system was installed for fire protection throughout 
the mill. 

Over fifty pumps of various sizes and ratings were supplied 
by Allis-Chalmers for stock, water, black liquor, white liquor. 
Included are the 15,000 gpm fan pump and one high density 
feeder. 

Materials handling equipment such as belt conveyors, chain 
conveyors and elevators for wood, chips, chemicals, etc., were 
for the most part supplied by Link-Belt Co. 

About 40 steel tanks and storage vessels including the chip 
silo, chemical storage hoppers, etc., were built by Hydraulic 
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Salt cake storage (left) Dracco pneumatic conveyor 
transfers salt cake to storage; coal silo (right) 





Two Bingham boiler feedwater pumps with 
G-E turbine drives 


Supply Mfg. Co., Seattle. Digesters and tanks in the causti- 
cizing system were fabricated by Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

Corrosion resistant linings for stock and white water chests, 
bleaching towers, etc., were installed. by Chemical Linings, 
Inc., Watertown, New York. 

Electrical equipment including turbines, electrical distribu- 
tion system and most of the electric motors were supplied by 
General Electric Co. 

Major classes of equipment supplied for the new mill are 
listed as follows: 

Hydraulic Barkers—Hansel Engineering Co.; Beaters—E. D. 
Jones & Sons Co.; Broke Beater—E. D. Jones & Sons Co.; 
Bleaching System—Improved Paper Machinery Corp.; 
Power Boiler—Combustion Engineering-Superheater, Inc.; 
Pneumatic Conveyor for Salt Cake—Dracco Corp.; Calender 
Rolls—Farrell-Birmingham Co.; Causticizing System—Dort 
Co.; Air Compressors—Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp.; Paper Machine Clutches—Fawick Airflex Co.; Chipper 
Knives—Heppenstall Co.; Condensate Recovery System—Mid- 
west Fulton Co.; Felt Conditioners—Bird Machine Co.; Con- 
sistency Regulator—De Zurik Shower Co.; Chip Crusher 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
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Limestone is loaded to hopper by L-B conveyor 
ard bucket elevator; then it goes to kiln feed 





Side view of Combustion Engineering power 
boiler; burns wood waste and coal, also oil 


Materials Handling Equipment, Conveyors, Elevators, etc.— 
Link Belt Co.; Cutter—Harris-Seybold Co.; Cutter & Layboy 
—Moore & White Co.; Deckers—Impco; Digesters—Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co.; Digester Blow Heat Recovery System— 
Swenson Evaporator Co.; Multiple Effect Evaporator—Swen- 
son Evaporator Co.; Cascade Evaporator—D. J. Murray Co.; 
Electrical Equipment—General Electric Co.; Wood Waste 
Feeder—Hofft Co., Inc. 

Fire Protection Sprinkler System—Grinnell Co.; Roll Grind- 
er—Lobdell United Co.; Reduction Gears—Western Gear 
Works; Heating and Ventilating System—J. O. Ross Eng. Co.; 
Paper Machine Hood—J. O. Ross Eng. Co.; Instruments and 
Controls—Bristol Co., Bailey Meter Co., Minneapolis Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Taylor Instrument Co., Foxboro Co.; 
Jordans—E. D. Jones & Sons Co.; Knotters—Impco; Lime 
Kiln—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; Tile Linings for Chests, 
Bleaching Towers, etc—Chemical Lining, Inc.; Lubrication 
S ystem—Bowser, Inc.; Motors—General Electric Co. 

Pumps—Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Co.; Hydraulic Barker Pumps and Boiler Feed- 
water Pumps—Bingham Pump Co.; Paper Machine—Rice 
Barton Corp.; Cottrell Precipitator—Research Corp.; Wood 
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Allis Chalmers lime kiln in front of four Dorr 


clarifiers and washers (tanks by C. B. & |. Co.) 





Midwest-Fylton drainage system on paper machine 
dryers returns final condensate to boilers 


Stave Pipe—Federal Pipe & Tank Co.; Stainless Steel Piping— 
Alaskan Copper Works; Piping—Grinnell Co.; Recovery Fur- 
nace—Combustion Engineering-Superheater, Inc.; Rewinder— 
Cameron Machine Co.; Scales—Fairbanks Morse & Co.; Vac- 
uum Saveall—Oliver United Filters, Inc. 

Screen Plates—Magnus Metal Co.; Cowan Rotary Screens— 
Montague Machine Co.;. Flat Screens—Impco; Water Screens 
—Link Belt Co.; Steel Tanks—Hydraulic Supply & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co.; Turbo-generators—General Elec- 
tric Co.; Fork Trucks—Ross Carrier Co. 

Vacuum Pumps—Nash Engineering Co.; Digester Blou 
Valves—Paul Valve Co.; Vacuum Washers—Impco; Water 
Treating—Infilco Corp.; Boiler Water Treatment—Cochrane 
Corp. (C. C. Moore & Co. Engineers); Winder Unloader— 
American Mfg. Co. 
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Paper and paperboard making—XVII 


HARRY WILLIAMSON 


Beater Operation Studies—Part 2 


Last month the author outlined the basis for his dis- 
cussion on beater operation and presented Charts 1 
and 1A. He dealt with these charts in some detail be- 
cause they are the first of five such sets presented for 
study. Succeeding charts will be covered more briefly. 


Chart 2 


Paper grade: 
Cover Papers 112% Ib., 24 x 38—500 
Furnish: 

525 Ib. W. Alpha, bleached 


540 Ib. No. 1 Alpha, bleached }Strong fibers 


200 tb. Soft hardwood. ..... 2... ccccccee Weak fiber 
ee cg iio suc acaba eK cava a Loading 
NR RN i 3 nk 5 Salo bala ote Colloids 


Initial S/W Freeness, base furnish, strong fibers: 14.4 
seconds. Beating instructions as issued by the produc- 
tion manager: Beat W. Bleached Alpha and No. 1 
Alpha together 11% hours. Lower roll gradually for 
first 20 minutes. Beat hard for last 35 minutes. Raise 
roll and add Soft hardwood: Beat hard for % hour. 

For purposes of this study this writer took S/W 
Freeness tests of the raw stock, strong fiber, and at the 
following BEATING periods: 20, 48, and 76 minutes. 
Then after the WEAK fiber was added and finally at 
the end of the prescribed BEATING period. 

As shown in Table 2 and Chart 2, beaters No. 5 and 
No. 3 perform a steady RATE of work done on this 
furnish, displaying the same beating characteristics 
they show on the rag and cotton linter furnish. Com- 
pare the minutes per degree of freeness developed at 
the end of the beating of the STRONG fiber, 76 minutes 
with the minutes per degree freeness at 140 minutes 
on the rag and cotton linter furnish. No. 4 beater “flats 
out” between 48 and 76 minutes; (on rag fufnish the 
same beater shows a semi-flat out between 80 and 


Table 2—Minutes per degree of freeness—Furnish No. 2 © 





Alpha and ae 





Time Period Total Alpha (Strong Fibers) Hardwood egrees 
(Minutes) 20 48 oe : 76 120 Freeness 
Beater 
No. 5 4.762 3.638 3.275 2.758 57.9 
No. 3 5.741 4.898 4.245 2.765 57.8 
No. 4 6.666 3.631 5.869 3.149 52.6 
No. 1 5.555 8.205 4.720 4.363 41.9 


Average S/W Freeness, all beaters in reserve chest AS 
BEATEN: 52.5 

Average S/W Freeness AS DROPPED WITH WHITE 
WATER (Chart 2A): 1.5 











Table 2A—Effect on freeness of fresh water start-up 





S/W Freeness 
S/W Freeness Machine Head Spread 
Time Leaving Jordan Box Degrees Freeness 
4:15 p.m. 134 sec. 138 sec. 4.0 sec. 
5:00 p.m. 136 sec. 143 sec. 7.0 sec. 
5:15 p.m. 131 sec. 135 sec. 4.0 sec. 
6:15 p.m. 135 sec. 148 sec. 13.0 sec. 
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100 minutes). No. 1 beater again shows a very slow 
development rate of WORK DONE. However, as a com- 
parison of the difference in the amount of RESISTANCE 
to beating between the two furnishes it is important to 
note that at the end of 120 minutes beating time on 
the rag furnish this beater showed a development RATE 
of 8.571 minutes per degree of freeness and on this 
Alpha woop FIBER furnish, the time rate of develop- 
ment was 8.205 minutes per degree of freeness at the 
end of 48 minutes of beating time. On BOTH furnishes 
the consistency and in-put hp. were the same. 

During this run No. 2 beater was on broke so to 
avoid confusion it is not recorded. Note arrow on 
Chart 2. This is the point where the WEAK fiber por- 
tion of the furnish is added. 


Chart 2A 


Furnish No. 2. Base furnish Alpha wood fibers. This 
chart shows: Average S/W freeness of mixture of all 
beaters as BEATEN; S/W of stock reduced in consist- 
ency with white water entering the jordan; S/W leav- 
ing the jordan and the S/W of the mixed volume from 
WHICH THE: PAPER IS ACTUALLY MADE at the machine 
HEAD BOX. Note: On this furnish and on all succeeding 
wood fiber furnishes only ONE jordan was used as com- 
pared with two on the rag furnish. 

This chart also shows a start up of the machine with 
NO ACCUMULATED FINES IN THE MACHINE CLOSED 
WHITE WATER SYSTEM. Whilst the beaters were 
dumped with white water to the reserve chest the 
machine chest had been pulled out and the paper 
machine washed up. 

To show the EFFECT on freeness with a fresh water 
start up and where No provision had been made to 
meet such a contingency by ADDING extra LOADING 
materials AND COLLOIDs to the first three or four beat- 
ers dumped, Freeness tests were made at intervals of 
15 minutes and then after an interval of one hour. 
Note SPREAD of degrees freeness between stock leav- 
ing jordan and mixed volume at machine head box. 

As shown in Table 2A and Chart 2A, at 6:15 p.m. 
the sheet was passed by the inspection department as 
o.k. in all the high qualities set as standard for this 
grade. That does not mean that the paper made in the 
first hour was no good; it simply means that it DID NOT 
MEET the requirements of this company who, through 
the years, have patiently built up a reputation for the 
highest quality. What it DID MEAN is that all the paper 
made in the first hour was sent to the sorting tables 
thus incurring an avoidable OPERATING cost. 

That much is from the CosT angle; this little human 
interest story of the same happenings is from the work 
and worry angle. Besides, to the experienced paper 
maker this story will probably tell more than all the 
figures and charts I have prepared because this sort 
of thing is of COMMON occurrence where high quality 
paper is made. 
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First sheet over after wash up. Production manager % T T T T 












































looking through sheet over a glass “light box” and PaperGrade- Nene (oad 
talking to superintendent: “She looks a little long to “oa Cover, 112% lb, 24x 38-500 ——— vad 
me, a little cloudy; set up the jordan a bit.” The 525 Ib. Weyerhaeuser B Alpha} Strong / ” 
“super” set up the jordan 10 amperes and the freeness 50}- Soo ib Sets Novdeoed } Week Fibre - Le? aa 
test of the stock leaving the jordans came up to 143 250 S Cx } Loading if Ai 
from 138 seconds, a raise of 5 seconds; BUT the free- 4 95 sci mNE ne A 
ness of the mixed volume only raised three seconds. , 25 Ib Starch | ~° "gah 7EG" ge 
The sheet looked a little better but was still not up $4)\ | !b-Caustic OE are Az 
to par. At 5:12 p.m. the sheet look-through was a little % P a mee ree 
more cloudy than at the start up despite the setting up » en 
of the jordan 10 amperes and the corresponding * ae Beating Instructions — 
further shortening of the stock as shown by an in- < Beat Weyerhaeuser & Alpha together | tirs. 
crease in the 5:00 p.m. S/W test. “Super” to beater iar ce Gradastly for Foret 20 Min 
< ° ard for Last 55 Min. 
engineer, “I told you to set up the jordan.” Beater . Raise Roll &¢ Add Soft Hardwood y 
engineer to “Super,” “I did set it up like you told me, Beat Hard for % Hr 
look at the ammeter.” “Super” to mill chemist who Furnish Size & Alum with Soft Hardwood 
120 





had been testing the beating and jordaning with ‘ine 48 Minutes Beating rd a 
Schopper Riegler wet sample freeness test, “I got to 
depend on you guys to get me the test right, I can’t 
be every place at once.” Chemist, “The test was all 
right when we started up.” “Super,” “Well the SHEET 
ain’t right, see what you can find out quick.” 

Now here is all that wads actually wrong to cause 
hard work, worry, and increased cost by sorting: 
1—-Starting up with fresh water and NOT increasing 

the loading and colloidal furnish for the first three 

or four beaters to balance the closed white water 
machine system. 

2—tThe sheet could not possibly be as closed in forma- 
tion UNTIL the machine white water system was in 

balance. ————— a 
3—Starting with an empty machine chest; the ma-  fe============>- —_—_— coer 

chine pulling at the rate of 3500 Ib. per hour, the 

beater engineer, trying to get his machine chest UP, Chart 2A Gabi it> elon 

was passing stock through the jordan at the RATE 


Siw Freeness 





24 « 38 -500 
6:15 Pm 




































































of 5000 Ib. per hour which far more than offset the a 

value of the setting up of the jordan 10 amperes. me ath Ledger 48% |b-77lb. 

The superintendent came back after supper and by 24x 38 - 500 
his work day ended at 9:00 p.m. and he was still Furnish — } 
nervous. A typical paper making day because CON- bor = - cao re heonl af 
TROL was really only symbolic and NOT ACCURATE. To 150 Ib. Clay } Loading LG 
be sure the same amount of error would not be noticed g50'- 15 in. Size Be 
on a standard No. 1 bond and on say a 30 Ib. kraft 4 * = stench | Colloids a 
sheet this degree of accuracy even with the errors E40 a See =— 1 Peoter 
would be considered phenomenal. However, this sheet 3 Fey — pe 
was a heavy weight Superfine Cover Paper and these %;,\™S*f eet ie 
writings are a discussion of the CORRECT DEGREE OF Qeating thetnedtland a 
CONTROL to get the best possible results with the least Beat Krdf+ 1S Minutes 
cost in money, work or worry. The degree of control Add Sulphite - 1 Hour 
which is PROFITABLE in all three of these factors is the a Furnish Size and Alam w. Sulphite 
degree of control applicable to any given grade. rab = yy RUPE Beating Time ” = 


Measurement of Work Done by 

Stock Preparation Units: 
No. 2 Furnish: Alpha Wood Fibers 
Initial Freeness, Base Furnish: S/W 14.4 seconds 
After BEATING, Total Furnish: S/W 52.5 seconds 
WORK DONE by beaters: S/W 38.1 seconds 
Entering Jordan: S/W 71.5 seconds 
Difference in freeness 

by “White water dumping”: S/W 19 seconds 
Leaving Jordan: S/W 134 seconds 
CUTTING work done by jordan: S/W 62.5 seconds 
GAIN in FREENESS by 

machine white water FINES: S/W 13 seconds ae EU ase nen en a ee 
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Table 3—Minutes per degree of freeness—Furnish No. 3 





Ti Period Kraft Kraft and sulphite 

Oainutes 30 4 60 75 ile 
Beater 

» 3.214 2.727 1.923 59 


3.000 2.500 1.875 60 
4.090 6.000 4.687 36 





5.00 
. 3 3.00 ‘ 
No. 2 3.750 2.00 2.367 2.608 2.777 47 
4 0.00 
1 7.5 2.812 3.529 4.150 38 








The heavy weight high quality paper produced 
from these developed and balancing values made a 
uniform run acceptable to the Inspection Dept. 


Chart 3 
Paper grade: 


Ledger Papers, 48% Ib.—77 Ib., 24 x 38—-500 
Furnish: 


On ee ee Strong fiber 
7am >. Blea, sulphite.............-; Medium strong 
SMPTE ET TET CRETE ELL Cte ee Loading 
NS ETE PEELE TN TE Oe Colloids 


Initial S/W Freeness, base furnish, strong fibers, 20 
seconds. Beating instructions as issued by the produc- 
tion manager: Beat kraft 15 minutes, add sulphite 
and beat 1 hour. Total beating time 1 hour 15 minutes. 

As shown in Table 3 and Chart 3, S/W tests were 
taken during the beating time of this furnish as fol- 
lows: Each beater as soon as the furnish of bleached 
kraft fed in lap form was de-fibered. At the end of the 
15 minute period with the roll down as per the beater 
instructions. Again after the addition of the sulphite. 
At regular intervals of beating period, five minutes 
plus or minus between each beater. Final test at end 
of beating period. ' 

This chart is particularly interesting because of the 
short period of time allotted to the beating of the kraft 
before the addition of the sulphite; especially to be 
noted because the kraft, the base furnish, is 43 per cent 
of the total fiber furnish. No. 5 beater raised 10 de- 
grees of S/W freeness in 15 minutes. With the sulphite 
added and de-fibered the total mass only had a raise 
of 6 degrees S/W at the end of 30 minutes. 6 degrees 
in 30 minutes or 5 min. per deg. S/W work done. 

No. 4 beater had done so little work on the kraft in 
the allotted 15 minutes, 5 degrees or three minutes per 
degree, the de-fibered sulphite dropped the freeness of 
the total mass to only one degree, or at the thirty min- 
ute period test the time rate of development was 30 
minutes per degree S/W. 

No. 2 beater raised the kraft four degrees in 15 min- 
utes or 3.75 minutes per degree. Then “broke” was 
added and at 60 minutes the roll was raised. It is in- 
formative to note these factors because it is obvious 
that the 15 minutes for the separate beating of the 
kraft for ALL the beaters other than No. 5 is not 
enough to perform the function that separate beating 
implies. 

No. 1 beater equaled the performance of No. 4 in 
the small amount of work done on the kraft. The 
addition of the sulphite flattened out the development 
curve so that the beater held the freeness but did not 
gain anything. 

No. 3 beater followed No. 5 very closely as it did 
with the stronger furnishes, except for the second 15 
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minutes after the addition of the sulphite, when it 

made a slight gain. 

Measurement of Work Done by Beaters only: 

No. 3 Furnish: Bleached kraft base furnish. 
(Sulphite secondary furnish). 

Initial Furnish S/W Freeness: S/W 20 seconds 

After BEATING total furnish: S/W 48 seconds 

Work done by beaters: S/W 28 seconds 


Chart 3A 


No. 3 Furnish, Bleached kraft base furnish. At this 
mill is operated using the Schopper Riegler Freeness 
Test in the beater room instruction, this writer de- 
cided to further round out the value of this stock 
preparation study, to plot Chart 3A showing the 
Schopper Riegler test of the stock as it left the jordan 
and the much more finely closed bracket of the S/W 
test of the mixed volume at the paper machine head 
box. The reader must understand that Schopper test 
can be used as a wet test or a bone dry test. The bone 
dry test is far more accurate and is so recommended 
by Louis Schopper. However, it takes from 15 to 20 
minutes to make a bone dry test and that is not quick 
enough for action to be taken except on the beaters 
with a hard furnish and a long beating period allotted. 
That is the reason this writer developed the S/W test 
as a quick BONE Dry test. (For explanation of the S/W 
test see THE PAPER INDUSTRY, August 1951, p. 524.) 

The beater room instruction sheet for this furnish 
reads: Schopper Riegler 800-810 after beating; 775- 
790 after jordaning.” We have already noted that the 
S/W freeness of the beaten stock represents 48 sec- 
onds of time to drain the water from ONE GRAM of 
BONE DRY sample so this figure may be compared with 
the Schopper Riegler figure of 800-810 cc. of free 
water drainage without taking cognizance of TIME. 

Please note: Both tests show the general trend of 
changes in slowness and freeness at 5:30 p.m. S/W is 
coming DOWN—lower figure equals stock more “free” 
—and Schopper Riegler is going up—higher figure 
equals more “free.” They both meet at 2:15- 2:30 p.m. 
and again at 5:30 p.m. It must be remembered that 
the sample for the S/W test still contains ALL the 
fines whereas when making a test by Schopper Riegler 
test most of the fines are squeezed out when “hand 
squeezing” the sample prior to weighing the required 
six grams. Particularly is this true of the loading and 
soluble colloids portion of the “fines.” 

Indeed it is much better to have ALL THE FINES 
SQUEEZED for research work or laboratory experiments 
on the development of fiber and then there are no mis- 
leading readings. BUT by the time the mixed volume 
is at the machine head box the FREENESS OR SLOWNESS 
—the CONSISTENCY is not a matter of “stock prepara- 
tion,” it is a matter of machine OPERATION and time is 
of the essence. 

Hence one of the reasons for the evolution of the 
S/W test. Without such an instrument the machine 
wire simply becames a glorified and very much mag- 
nified “freeness” tester. The paper is MADE from the 
MIXED volume supplied to the wire from the head box 
and, as far as the RUNNING of the paper machine is 
concerned, it is the total freeness of ALL the compo- 
nents of the mixed volume we wish to know and 
CONTROL; not just fiber content when beating. 
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Harold R. Alley, a chemical engineer 
and paper technologist, sailed for Japan 
in September, 1949, to serve as pulp and 
paper specialist for the Industry Divi- 
sion, GHQ, Far East Command. This 
article contains notes of his observations 
in 15 paper mills, a paper coating plant, 
and the handmade-paper industry. Also 
included are notes on conferences with 
Japanese industrialists, government offi- 
cials, jobbers, scientists, citizens, etc. 

A second article to be published soon 
in THE Paper INDUSTRY will give more 
details on some of the branches of 
Japan's paper industry. 

Mr. Alley is now Staff Representative 
of the Pulp and Paper Section, Indus- 
trial Department, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


EN ROUTE TO JAPAN—One day 
during the summer of 1949, while work- 
ing on a development project for a large 
outdoor advertising company in Chicago, 
the phone rang. A friend asked, “Would 
you like to go to Japan? It’s a Far East 
assignment with the Department of 
Army to work with the paper industry 
of Japan.” The writer sent thé customary 
U.S. government Form 57 to Washing- 
ton. The forms were approved, “shots” 


‘ 


In the shadow of Mount Fuji, is one of Japan's large, modern paper mills 
in the Shizuoka Prefecture about 100 miles south of Tokyo 


taken, baggage purchased, and the wife 
kissed good-bye. The first stop was 
Seattle, the Point of Embarkation. We 
sailed for Japan in September. It was a 
12-day voyage. En route we encountered 
a typhoon, studied Japanese language 
lessons, played shuffleboard, churched on 
Sunday, dodged Japanese fishing nets, 
and finally spotted the shores of Japan. 
We changed our greenbacks into occu- 
pation script, sailed up Tokyo Bay, 
landed at Yokohama on October 2, went 
ashore, caught a bus to Tokyo, and 
arrived at the Dai Ichi Hotel. 


Japanese hospitality 


“John” Oishi, the interpreter of the 
pulp and paper group, laid the plans 
and notified the mills that we were 
coming. We caught a train one Monday 
morning from the Tokyo station and 
passed through farming, mountainous 
and seashore country. After a three- or 
four-hour ride of about 100 miles, we 
arrived at Numazu, Japan, where we 
were met by a delegation of Japanese 
paper mill owners and executives, all 
smiles, bowing, and apparently happy to 
see us. We were loaded into an old 
Packard and our caravan of cars headed 
for the paper mills. 
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An American paper technologist gives a first hand report on the 


Japanese Paper Industry 


This was to be one of the most enjoy- 
able times of my life. We stayed at the 
fanciest resorts in the region. We ate 
nothing but Japanese food for an entire 
week. Our menu included raw fish, saki, 
Japanese beer, rice and Japanese delica- 
cies too numerous to mention. Purposely, 
we used only chopsticks; they work. One 
night was spent at the private seashore 
resort of an influential paper mill owner. 
We were taken on a sunrise fishing party 
and were entertained by executives and 
an adequate supply of Geisha girls. 

After inspecting as many as five paper 
mills in one day, we would return to 
the hotel, have a scalding hot bath in 
an eight-by-eight-by-five ft. tub, don our 
kimonos, sit cross legged at the 20-ft. 
long teakwood table on the floor, con- 
sume a ten-course dinner, talk shop, grab 
a few hours’ sleep and start all over 
again the next day. 

Throughout the trip, in order to get 
better acquainted with these new and 
(to me) strange people, I usually showed 
our hosts some black and white photos 
of the U.S., my farm, my family, my car, 
my dog, etc. The photos brought many 
questions, served to cement our friend- 
ship, and explained the average Ameri- 
can’s life to my Japanese hosts. Speaking 
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The author and Major Carl Barnes (SCAP pulp and paper section) 
en route from Tokyo to Shizuoka paper mills 
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X= YOKAHAMA 


in Shituoka Prefecture 


Map shows the loca- 
tions by major pulp 
and paper making 
centers. Japan has 
five hundred thirty 
mills and one hun- 
dred eighty pulp 
mills. With about the 
same area as Cali- 
fornia, Japan's for- 
ests cover about 
two-thirds of the 
land. Annual timber 
harvest is about sev- 
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of hosts, the Japanese have no equal in 
my experience. They are the finest. 
Our caravan left the railroad station 
and passed through the countryside. 
Oxen were pulling carts and wagons 
carrying logs, pulp and finished paper. 
We passed through some native villages, 
around some sharp turns of stone walls, 
and stopped at our first mill entrance. 
The entire plant personnel were out to 
meet us. We were introduced to the pres- 
ident and general manager, who was 
shaking like a leaf. We were the first 
Americans and “‘military’’ to visit his 
plant. He apparently was more scared 
than honored. He made a brief speech 
of welcome. We were invited into a long, 
hall-like administration building for 
“Ocha” or tea and business conference. 
Always, you remove your street shoes 
and put on house slippers provided. 
The conference room was impressive; 
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flowers and fruit burdened the table. 
Tea and cakes were served—always tea 
before paper and pulp or business. The 
top executives of the entire company 
were present. My U.S. photos helped to 
relieve the nervousness. What did we 
want to see? To do? Each mill presented 
a bound folder giving complete informa- 
tion on their operations; blueprints, 
maps, production equipment, production 
data and the works. After a little prac- 
tice we learned to ask intelligent and 
standard questions. We got fine co- 
operation. Some mills presented huge 
displays of a multitude of specialty paper 
products. These conference rooms often 
served as luncheon rooms for the noon 
meal. One, I well remember. To be sure 
to please, one mill served us a full three- 
course dinner of fried chicken, pork 
chops and steak, American style. Try 
eating such a dinner sometime! 
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Early morning fishing trip—here's one fish the author caught 


After our preliminary conference and 
tea at each mill, we were conducted 
through the mill. We saw all we asked 
to see and more. 


Mill tours, observations and 
impressions 


In 1949, Japan had about 530 paper 
mills and 180 pulp mills. Seven kraft 
pulp mills produce 67,480 toms per year 
and 16 sulphite mills produce 111,900 
tons per year. In addition there are 117 
groundwood mills and 40 soda_ pulp 
mills, Annual paper production is about 
500,000 tons. Japan has about 60,000 
pulp and paper mill employees, com- 
pared to about 200,000 for the U.S. Per 
capita annual consumption of paper in 
Japan is about 12 lb., compared to about 
300 for the U.S. . 

The large newsprint mills and full 
width newsprint machines are in Hok- 
kaido, Northern Japan, but these were 
not visited. Speeds and tonnages are 
reportedly high on the more modern 
machines in this area. 

In the Shizuoka region, south of 
Tokyo, there are some relatively large 
mills. These mills are currently produc- 
ing cigarette, wrapping, printing, satur- 
ating and specialty papers as well as 
paperboard and light weight tissue. 
There was no evidence of the wide 
width, high speed machines which are 
the secret of our vast U.S. production. 
Better bleaching and cooking procedures 
are needed for groundwood, red pine, 
kraft, sulphite and waste paper. 

Mills in the Shizuoka prefecture are in 
reasonably good condition. The exterior 
of many of the mill buildings may be 
of wood, but the interiors are tidy, well 
planned and contain a surprising quan- 
tity of concrete and steel structural 
materials. Large rag cookers, digesters, 
hydraulic pocket grinders, sizeable beater 
rooms, boiler plants, chippers and paper- 
making machinery were noted. The Jap- 
anese mills in this area employ a high 
percentage of cylinder machines to make 
many different types of paper. Four- 
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Major Barnes and mill officials pose in front of wood cars, that run 
on narrow gauge tracks 


drinier machines (120 in. maximum 
width) were seen together with imported 
cigarette paper machines from Zurich, 
Switzerland. Most of the machines were 
of narrow width and operated at low 
speed. One machine producing printing 
mats operated so slowly that the result- 
ant paper was being sliced into sheets 
by hand. New or reconditioned machines 
and other paper mill equipment are being 
installed as rapidly as possible. 

The Japanese plant owners, mill man- 
agers, chemists and mill employees are 
extremely polite, co-operative. and desir- 
ous of obtaining more papermaking 
“know-how.” With the existing equip- 
ment, they are trying to make the best 
paper possible. Somehow, one gets the 
impression that Japan is about 20 years 
behind the times in pulping technology 
as well as in the field of paper convert- 
ing. For example, trouble is experienced 
in the cooking and bleaching of the 
Honshu red pine, the core of which 
contains much resin. Also, the slitters 
and sheeters are old; some plants are 
slitting paper with the equivalent of an 
American butcher knife. Only one coat- 
ing machine was seen. This machine 
was being installed to produce an elec- 
trical recording and message transmis- 
sion paper. 


Research laboratories 


Of the 15 plants visited, only one mill 
had a sizeable testing and research 
laboratory. This laboratory was new and 
is in the process of being equipped. 
Several new products have apparently 
emerged from this laboratory, which 
boasted bound volumes of THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY on its library shelves. The 
Japanese technologists seem to be quite 
slow in absorbing and applying paper 
chemistry and allied subjects, although 
some of their accomplishments refute 
this opinion. Many Japanese desire to 
visit American mills and laboratories. 
They are very desirous of obtaining 
paper journals, the standard paper refer- 
ence guides, manuals and test methods. 
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Coated and printing papers 

No “on-machine” paper coating opera- 
tions were encountered. All Japanese 
writing and cigarette papers were pro- 
duced by standard beater sizing opera- 
tions and light calendering on very 
simple calender stacks. No ‘‘off-machine” 
coating operations for the production of 
printing papers were noted in_ the 
Shizuoka Prefecture. 

The quality of most printing paper 
in Japan is poor. Large percentages of 
groundwood, poor pulping and bleaching 
procedures, poor calendering equipment 
and a scarcity of good coating equipment 
are some of the contributing factors. 


Converted paper products and 
converting equipment 

The Paper Sales Yearbook lists hun- 
dreds of specialty paper products which 
contribute materially to the high stand- 
ard of living of the American people. 
The Japanese seem to be more inclined 
to produce paper in sheet or roll form 
and neglect the profitable field of con- 
verted paper products. The lack of 
available capital, as well as of ability 
to advertise and merchandise, seems 
apparent. The Japanese maintain that 
their people will not read ads as we 
know them, and hence the introduction 
of new and useful products require 
undue expenditures and periods of time 
before public acceptance appears. 

Japan has no appreciable converting 
equipment of a modern type which is 
suitable to make the newer American 
products. No automatic packaging equip- 
ment was seen. Heat seal papers seem 
to be non-existent in Japan. Many Japa- 
nese have never seen “Scotch tape,” heat 
seal packages, four-color process print- 
ing, latex saturated papers, gummed 
tape, etc. 

The Japanese are reported to be the 
preparers of fancy foods, the Chinese 
of tasty food, and the Russians of “quan- 
tity food.” One wonders how many of 
the hundreds of kinds of Japanese foods 
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Landscape scene—golf course between Shizuoka and Tokyo 


are suitable for automatic packaging 
using fibrous or plastic materials. A 
survey perhaps would uncover many 
items suitable for export. 


Technology 


The field of plastics, elastomers and 
newer solvent coatings, saturants, ad- 
hesive and laminants as related to 
specialty papers seem beyond the scope 
of the Japanese mind. There is some 
evidence of the use of nitrocellulose 
coatings and Bakelite type of sheeting. 
The Japanese appear to be utterly un- 
familiar with such terms as “Organosol,” 
Vinylite, polyethylene, poly vinyl but- 
ryal, etc. It is assumed that the Japanese 
are also far behind in the closely allied 
fields of rubber, plastics and paint tech- 
nology. 

Few of the more common paper con- 
verting resins seem to be in use. Most 
of the Japanese paper people seem to 
know about the use of wet strength 
resins used to produce items like map 
paper, butchers paper, etc., on the paper 
machine. Unless the local technologists 
were placed under the direct leadership 
of American technologists, it no doubt 
would take years and years for the Jap- 
anese to apply our technical knowledge 
to paper products. Good Japanese chem- 
ists are very scarce. Two presidents of 
Japanese companies were encountered 
who took great pride in the activities 
and accomplishments of their chemists 
and technical staffs. The samples spread 
on the conference table in the executive 
offices of the two companies spoke for 
themselves. This seems to be the excep- 
tion. 


Merchandising paper products; 
available papers 

The sale of paper products by the 
mills seems to be handled by many 
Japanese paper jobbers. These jobbers 
are anxious to make American contacts 
to sell Japanese-made paper. The 
stronger fiber papers made of “Kozo” or 
Mitsu Mata fiber are reported to be 
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JAPANESE WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, 1930-48 needed for the printing of the new 
evel 1000-yen Japanese money. 
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other factory workers. There are appar- 
ently ample food supplies in the agricul- 
tural region surrounding the mills 
visited, 


Random notes 


A mechanical wedge-shaped, power- 
driven wood chunk cutter was noted in 
several mills. The blocks of wood are 
mechanically split for insertion in the 
pocket (groundwood) grinders. Many 
wet lap machines are operating. One 
machine had a sheeter attached to the 
tail end of the paper machine. One 
Black-Clawson Yankee paper machine 
was seen. One laboratory had a very fine 
pilot cylinder machine for experimental 
purposes, which is used extensively for 
trial runs. Considerable wood was noted 
in the storage yards and oxen were used 
at one plant to move the logs. On the 
roads several oxen-drawn wagons were 
transporting wet lap pulp from mill to 
mill. 

The research department of one plant 
is concentrating on the production (pilot 
scale) of new products from waste 
cooking liquor. A rather crude but im- 
pressive pilot plant was operating, and 
samples of synthetic vanilla were shown. 
Experiments were being conducted in 
the growth of penicillin in waste liquor 
media; the molds were apparently 
thriving. 

One plant was completely burned out 
twice, rebuilt twice, and operating. Some 
unusual pulp screening equipment was in 
use; special oscillating type. One boiler 
plant was operating entirely on sawdust, 
hand fed. Most coal is fired by hand, but 
two or more plants were using mechani- 
cal stokers with or without forced air 
draft. Coal is very low quality and con- 
tains much shale. One mill was using 
the waste chips and shavings from a shoe 
factory as one source of wood. 

The Japanese are proud of their ability 
to make specialty papers such as satu- 
rating paper for “celluloid paper,” 
glassine, dictionary paper, etc. Much 
hand slitting of paper was in practice. 
The paper slitters are extended horizon- 
tal, slow speed, antiquated contraptions; 
they are used in cigarette papers. The 
largest plant visited employs about 500 
men and women. Fire protection in the 
plants was very primitive and little two- 
man “Chicago-1900” hand pumpers were 
carefully housed at the fire station within 
one plant. In addition to some large 
digester rooms and beater rooms, two 
companies had large sulphur burning 
equipment coupled with tall absorption 
towers for the production of cooking 
liquor. 

In contrast to the large Japanese paper 
mill installations, the small handmade 
paper plant is extremely interesting. The 
plant may consist of two miniature 
beaters (pilot scale), pulp tubs, wire or 
bamboo screens, a flat sheet press, an 


embossing frame, and a simply con- 
structed oven. With this meager physical 
equipment many unusual and beautiful 
sheets are produced. The owner may 
cry to the heavens and SCAP to obtain 
three tons per month of bleached sul- 
phite pulp to keep his business doors 
open. 

The Kokuku Rayon and Pulp Co., 
Ltd., mill was producing napkin paper 
in hand-cut bulk sheets and packages. 
Creped tissues are placed in small enve- 
lopes for medical purposes. Japanese 
tissue is also used for handkerchiefs. 
This mill also produces “Sumi” paper 
used by the Japanese schools for printing 
of symbols with water ink (100 per 
cent sulphite). Crude wooden rewind 
reel on paper machine, used for butcher 
knife slitting; 15 per cent loss in trim- 
ming operation due to lack of precision 
slitters and sheeters. Many paper ma- 
chines have a wooden frame beater roll 
next to felt to hammer off free fibers. 
Japanese made printing paper, “Sanka,” 
is very low quality due to groundwood 
and poor bleaching. Japanese door paper 
used on sliding doors (pasted to frames 
of doors and windows) is a nice opaque 
sheet and is widely used. Some mills are 
increasing drying capacity to speed pro- 
duction. Oil is wiped on Seybold cutter 
blade to obtain better cutting and faster 
production. One mill owns its own 
timberland and is currently practicing no 
reforestation. Cylinder machines (51 and 
55 in.) operate at 240 fpm. One plant 
has water shortage problem and conse- 
quent electrical power problem. Japanese 
government will not allocate ample pulp 
to one mill producing considerable sports 
newspaper and magazine stock. One 
Yankee dryer was installed below the 
floor line (usual level ) to conserve maxi- 
mum height and building construction. 

Raw stock for folding boxes, booklet 
covers, etc., is produced on one-, two-, 
three- or four-roll cylinder machines; 
the quality of this carton stock is very 
inferior principally due to high per- 
centages of low grade groundwood. 

One of the best mills had only 65 
employees. Hand scraping of red pine 
logs was standard practice in more than 
one mill for removal of outer bark. One 
large fourdrinier machine (recondi- 
tioned) was practically ready to run 
while one mill was experiencing its first 
day’s run on a machine which cost 
10,000,000 yen or about $30,000. This 
unit was of very narrow width and 
looked like a glorified pilot machine, 
well engineered and including two 
dryers, two small calender stacks, and 
adjustable sheeter attached to the ma- 
chine proper. The machine was being 
operated at 40 fpm with a guarantee of 
150 fpm. The owners and operators 
insisted that their prime interest was 
quality, not quantity. This idea seems 
to prevail among most mills in Japan. 
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One mill was not operating due to 
lack of electricity. Some sulphite pulp is 
being used to produce rayon and this 
causes an additional loss in available 
pulp for paper mills. Many machines 
were idle due to lack of pulp or wood. 
The Japanese are to be complimented for 
their conversion of waste rope, fishing 
nets, and the like into useful paper- 
making fibers. The bleached pulp of this 
waste is extremely nice appearing. There 
seems to be a high degree of competition 
for the purchase of waste paper to be 
used in papermaking at the various mills, 

The last mill visited presented a mas- 
sive atray of specialty papers spread 
on a very long impressive conference 
table. The items included fingerprint 
paper, blotting paper, colored typewriter 
bond, plastic printed sheets made by 
Dai Nihon Celluloid Co., Sakai Mill, 
Osaka. Also there were matrix printing 
mats, non-corrosive wraps for needles, 
bicycle spoke wraps, textile wraps, bake- 
lite saturating paper and finished com- 
pressed board, electrical insulating paper, 
raw stock for photostats, base paper for 
photographic film, booklet covers, col- 
ored cardboard, perforated guide rolls 
for weaving machines, business machine 
time card stock, watermarked and bank 
note papers. This company had three 
machines running, employed 200 people, 
had a capacity of 1,000,000 Ib. per month 
and was making paper at the rate of 
300,000 Ib. per month. The president 
was very business-like and the mill had 
what appeared to be a progressive paper 
testing and research or development lab. 
Most of these paper products are being 
sold through Japanese paper jobbers. 
None of the items are being exported. 

The laboratory had a crude pilot 
beater and coater or cylinder machine. 
Base paper for phonograph records was 
also mad¢ here. The mill was quite old 
with equipment in poor shape, but the 
management appeared to have more new 
product know-how and a wider variety 
of products than any of the mills visited. 
They were producing printing mats on a 
cylinder machine at slow speed in many 
plies, and were demonstrating their 
process of calendering (hand sheets, 
metal plates, through a calender stack) 
to a large group of Japanese newspaper 
publishers. Coatings of the matrix paper 
were being applied by ten girls using 
ordinary paint brushes. 


Present efforts and the future 


The paper industry is but a small 
portion of all Japanese industry, and 
actually would require the services of 
many specialists and the expenditure of 
vast sums of money to bring Japanese 
production methods apace with Ameri- 
can production. The problem will remain 
one of shortages, allocations and poor 
trade balances in the paper industry for 
a considerable time. 
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Comparison of operation and steam balance shows— 


How modernized power plant can 
utilize existing equipment 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS 
Myers & Addington, New York 


EXISTING BOILERS AND GENER- 
ATORS in good condition are prac- 
tically always an asset and an impor- 
tant factor in developing maximum sav- 
ings with minimum investment. Possibly 
some reader may have concluded from 
previous articles that it is necessary to 
replace all old equipment to secure the 
economies of a balanced power plant. 
Fortunately, this is not so. 

It does mean more study and anal- 
ysis on the part of the engineer than 


would be required if he could start with 
a clean sheet of paper, but the engineer 
has often been described as the fellow 
who can do for one dollar what any 
fool could do for two. Therefore this 
kind of job is to him a natural chal- 
lenge. 

The next discussion on our program 
will illustrate very nicely by two exam- 
ples some of the many ways in which 
existing power equipment can be made 
to serve efficiently in a modernization 
program. 

This subject also presents opportunity 
for reference to the double extraction 
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type of turbine-generator for paper mills 
requiring more than one process steam 
level. 


Double extraction turbine 


This type of turbine can be designed 
to supply extraction steam at two suita- 
ble levels, say for example at 250 psig. 
and 90 psig. and exhaust the balance to 
a condenser or to process as may be re- 
quired for the heat balance. Thus, three 
pressures for process can be available if 
required. 

A double extraction turbine, of course, 
works on the same principle as the single 
bleed machine, so that all steam drawn 
from the unit at any bleed point has first 
expanded through appropriate stages 
and has thereby generated its quota of 
by-product power. It is typically very 
flexible for automatically meeting vary- 
ing demands for power and for steam 
at the different levels for which it is 
designed. 


Performance Chart 

A typical performance chart of a 3000 
kw. unit specified for the conditions of 
the requirements of this case is shown 
in Fig. 2 designed for a throttle condition 
of 600 psig. 750 F. total temperature, 
extracting at 200 psig. and 35 psig. and 
exhausting to a condenser at 28 inches 
of vacuum. 

This machine is selected to fit into and 
improve the economy of a plant which 
already has a battery of boilers supplying 
200 psig. steam to two turbine-gener- 
ators in good usable condition. Present 
load is 2750 kw. Increased production 
will call for 4500 kw with an additional 
10,000 Ib. per hour of 200 Ib. steam and 
5000 Ib. per hr. more of 35 lb. steam. 


Heat balance comparison 


Fig. 1 shows diagramatically the oper- 
ation and heat balances of the present 
plant compared with those of the pro- 
posed modernized layout. 

One new 625 psig. boiler for 600 psig. 
throttle steam and one new 3000 kw 
double automatic extraction condensing 
turbine and necessary auxiliaries are 
added. 

The old 2000 kw. straight back-pres- 
sure is retained to continue at about full 
load. But it is supplied with extracted 
steam which has already produced power 
in the new turbine, instead of direct 
steam from the old broilers. From the 
same economical source, the additional 
10,000 Ib. per hr. is supplied to process. 


Standby equipment 


The old, but good boilers are kept in 
reserve as emergency stand-by, as well 
as the 1000 kw. extraction unit, which 
together with the existing 2000 kw. back- 
pressure set can generate 3000 kw. at 
rating, whereas no reserve existed before. 
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By installing a pressure-reducing sta- 
tion, not shown, either of the old tur- 
bines can be run with steam from the 
new boiler. 

In addition to these advantages, we 
have secured an increase of 1750 kw. 
and 15,000 lb. process steam per hour 
at the expense of generating 10,000 lb. 
more boiler steam per hour. 

Although there is more heat in a 
pound of the higher pressure steam, this 
difference is more than compensated by 
the much greater efficiency of the new 
modern type of boiler. 

Therefore, even with the expanded 
steam and power production, actually 
less fuel will be consumed than before. 

Compared with the same expansion at 
200 psig. the added cost of the 625 psig. 
installation will pay for itself out of sav- 
ings in less than tnree years. 

The above example illustrates one of 
many possible situations in which a 
double extraction turbine solves the prob- 
lem of two levels of process steam pres- 
sure requirements. It also shows one of 
a number of ways in which existing 
power plant equipment can become an 
efficient and economical part of a mod- 
ernization program. 


Topping turbine 

In another client’s plant requiring ex- 
pansion of power facilities, all of the 
existing boilers and generators were used 
at maximum efficiency by the addition 
of topping turbines extracting at 400 
psig. and exhausting at 45 psig. 

The new high throttle pressure of 
1250 psig. 950 F., was selected for main- 
taining a good heat balance in conjunc- 
tion with an expanded production pro- 
gram which demanded a greater increase 
of power than of steam. Steam to con- 
denser was thus kept down to about 
7 per cent. 

It is probable that in the original de- 
sign of the mill and power plant an 
excellent heat balance had obtained. The 
study developed the fact that if 750 psig. 
had first been chosen, it would not have 
been necessary to go to a higher pres- 
sure for future expansion, which en- 
tailed a reduction of the steam-power 
ratio. 

The heat balance secured by adopting 
this 1250 psig. “topping” program re- 
turned its additional investment over 
that of a 400 psig. expansion very rap- 
idly out of the savings in annual oper- 
ating costs. 

We have endeavored in this brief 
treatment to indicate by practical illus- 
trations how existing power equipment 
in good condition can be made to serve 
as essential parts of a self-liquidating 
plant of modernization. 

We have also shown an application 
of the double automatic extraction tur- 
bine-generator to meet the requirements 
of two-level process steam requirements. 
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Centrifugal Pumps 


Part 16 of a series.... 


Factors involved in pump calculations 


IGOR J. KARASSIK and ROY CARTER 


Application Engineers 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


STANDARD CAPACITY units used 
in the application of centrifugal pumps 
vary with the field of application as 
well as with the standards of the coun- 
try where it is used. Designers of cen- 
trifugal pumps work in U. S. gallons 
per minute in the United States; thus 
in specifying the pump capacity required 
for an installation to be made, it should 
be stated in gallons per minute at the 
pumping temperature and any desired 
or imposed variation in the range of 
capacities should be clearly stated. Cen- 
trifugal pumps do not permit as great 
a flexibility in capacity variations with- 
out affecting pump efficiency as recipro- 
cating steam pumps. As a result, it is 
generally preferable to have the maxi- 
mum efficiency of the centrifugal pump 
occur at or near the normal capacity 
conditions. 

While any centrifugal pump can run 
occasionally at a capacity considerably 
in excess of its rated capacity, this in- 
crease in capacity is accompanied by a 
decrease in the head generated and may 
prevent operation of the pump at the 
desired increased rate, especially if there 
is a friction component in the system. 
Also, emergency over-capacity pumping 
may be impossible if the prevailing suc- 
tion conditions leave no margin over 
those required for the normal rated 
capacity. Finally if the power consump- 
tion increases with the capacity, as it 
does with the most commonly used types 
of centrifugal pumps, operation at ca- 
pacities greater than normal may seri- 
ously overload the pump driver. 

Information as to the minimum ca- 
pacity which may be encountered in op- 
eration is also of great importance. In 
certain cases, operation at extremely re- 
duced capacities, even for very short 
periods, presents a danger and means 
must be provided in the installation to 
avoid this. In other instances, the only 
disadvantage resulting from operation at 
reduced capacities is poor economy 
which might be avoided by the installa- 
tion of additional smaller units which 





Material from this article will be included 
in a book on centrifugal pumps now being pre- 
pared by the authors; hence, all rights to re- 


publication are reserved by the authors. 
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would be operated during periods of 
light loads. 


Factors entering into heads 

Pumping is the addition of kinetic 
and potential energy to a liquid for the 
purpose of moving it from one point to 
another. This addition of energy to the 
liquid will cause it to do work, such 
as, flow thru a pipe or rise to a higher 
level. A centrifugal pump transfers 
mechanical energy from a rotating im- 
peller into kinetic and potential energy 
to the liquid being pumped. While the 
centrifugal force developed depends both 
on the peripheral speed of the impeller 
and on the density of the fluid in ques- 
tion, the amount of energy imparted to 
the fluid per pound of fluid is inde- 
pendent of the fluid itself. Therefore, 
for a given machine, operating at a 
certain speed and handling some definite 
volume, the mechanical energy applied 
and transferred to the fluid—in foot- 
Ibs. per lb. of fluid—is the same for any 
fluid, regardless of density. The pump 
head or energy in foot-lbs. per Ib. will, 


’ therefore, be expressed in feet and, bar- 


ring viscosity effects, the head in feet, 
generated by a given pump at a certain 
speed and capacity, will remain con- 
stant for all fluids; thus, in a discussion 
of heads as applied to centrifugal pumps, 
it is natural to speak in terms of feet of 
liquid. 

Before discussing the various head 
terms involved in pumping systems, it 
should be mentioned (1) that heads 
can be measured in various units, such 
as feet of liquid, pounds per square inch 
pressure, inches of mercury and others 
depending upon the field and the units 
of measurements of the country; (2) 
that pressures and head readings can 
be in gage or absolute units; (3) that 
the difference between gage and absolute 
units is affected by the atmospheric 
pressure and thus by the altitude; and 
(4) that, in handling liquids, the pres- 
sure at any point of the system cannot 
be reduced below the vapor pressure of 
the liquid. 


Conversion of pressures fo column 
length feet of liquid 


A column of cold water approximately 
2.31 ft. high will produce a pressure of 
1 lb. per sq. in. at its base. Thus when 
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Fig. 4(a)—Static heads with suc- 
tion level above pump centerline 














Fig. 4(b)—Static heads with suc- 
tion level below pump centerline 
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Fig. 4(c)—Static heads with suc- 
tion and discharge under pressure 
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Fig. 5—Typical friction head vs 
capacity curve 
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Any Pressure Above Atmospheric 
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Absolute Pressure = Gage 
Pressure + Pressure 
Barometric Pressure 
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Fig. !—Graphical representation 
of pressure measurements 
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Fig. 2—Approximate atmospheric 
pressures for altitudes to 12,000 ft. 
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Fig. 3—Vapor pressure, specific gravity and temperature relations for water 








cold water is involved any pressure in 
lbs. per sq. in. can be converted into an 
equivalent pressure in ft. of water by 
multiplying by 2.31. If the liquid is other 
than cold water, its specific gravity in 
reference to cold water is generally 
known or can be determined and the 
column of liquid equivalent to 1 |b. 
per sq. in. pressure can be calculated by 
dividing 2.31 by the specific gravity of 
the liquid. 


Gage and absolute units 

Pressures and their corresponding 
heads can be expressed either in absolute 
or gage units, and are generally so speci- 
fied, like 100 psig. or 160 psi. abs. In 
gage readings the pressure is merely 
given in relation to the atmospheric 
pressure while absolute pressures are 
gage readings plus the existing atmos- 
pheric pressure or in other words, the 
pressure referred to an absolute vacuum 
as illustrated in Fig. 1. 

In most applications it is feasible to 
work in terms of gage pressure but, 
occasionally, a complicated problem can 
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be clarified by working entirely in ab- 
solute values of pressure. 


Effect of altitude on 
atmospheric pressure 


When pumps are installed at eleva- 
tions above sea level, it must be remem- 
bered that there is a decrease in atmos- 
pheric pressure of about 1 in. of mer- 
cury per 1000 ft. of elevation. At an 
elevation of 4000 ft., therefore, the at- 
mospheric pressure is 4 in. of mercury 
(or about 4.5 ft. of water) less than at 
sea level, with the result that a centri- 
fugal pump will operate satisfactorily 
for the same maximum capacities only 
if the suction lift is 4.5 ft. less than at 
sea level. For barometric pressures at 
various altitudes, see Fig. 2. 


Vapor pressure 

The vapor pressure of a liquid at a 
given temperature is that pressure at 
which it will flash into vapor if heat is 
added to the liquid or, conversely, that 
pressure at which vapor at the given 
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temperature will condense into liquid if 
heat is subtracted. 

For homogeneous or single component 
liquids, such as water, the vapor pres- 
sure has a very definite value at any 
given temperature and tables (such as 
steam tables) are available which give 
the vapor pressure of such liquids over 
a wide range of temperatures. Certain 
mixed liquids, however, such as gasoline, 
are made up of several components each 
having its own vapor pressure and par- 
tial vaporization may take place at va- 
rious pressures and temperatures. 

In figuring heads for pumps, it is 
important that pressures expressed in 
pounds per square inch and in other 
pressure units be converted in feet of 
liquid at the pumping temperature. This 
requires care not to use conversion fac- 
tors applying to other temperatures 
when making such conversions. For ex- 
ample, the vapor pressure of 212 F. 
water is 14.7 psi. (standard barometric 
pressure, at sea level) the equivalent 
head in feet of water is 33.9 ft. of 62 F. 
water or, since 212 F. water has a spe- 
cific gravity of 0.959 compared to 62 F. 
water, 33.9/0.959=35.4 feet of 212 F. 
water (See Fig. 3). 


Head components 

In its elementary form, the concept 
of a head is the distance that the free 
surface of a body of water is above some 
datum line and, as such, represents an 
energy or ability to do work. Energy can 
also exist as a pressure. Some consider 
that static head is the sum of the pres- 
sure head and the static head of eleva- 
tion; however, generally they are con- 
sidered separately. 

In any pumping system the liquid 
must be moved thru pipes or conduits 
which offer certain resistances or, in 
other words, have certain frictional 
losses. This energy or head loss is called 
a friction head while that energy which 
has been converted into velocity energy 
is called velocity head. Thus, in any 
pumping system, static heads, pressure 
heads, friction heads and velocity heads 
may all be encountered. On the other 
hand when considering a pump by it- 
self, head is a measure of the total 
energy imparted to the liquid at a certain 
operating speed and capacity. 


System head 

The total head of a system against 
which a pump must operate is made up 
of the following components: Static 
head, difference in pressures existing on 
the liquid, friction head, velocity head, 
entrance and exit losses. 


Static Head : 

A static head is a difference in eleva- 
tion, Thus the total static head of a 
system is the difference in elevation be- 


tween the discharge liquid level and the 
suction liquid level. (See Fig. 4.) The 
static discharge head is the difference 
in elevation between the discharge liquid 
level and the centerline of the pump 
and the static suction head is the differ- 
ence in elevation between the suction 
liquid level and the centerline of the 
pump. If the static suction head is a 
negative value because the suction liquid 
level is below the pump centerline, it is 
generally spoken of as static suction lift. 

If either the suction or discharge liquid 
level is under a pressure other than at- 
mospheric, practice varies as to whether 
this pressure should be considered as 
part of the static head or considered 
separately. The latter generally permits 
a clearer picture of the system. When the 
suction supply is taken from a closed 
vessel with the liquid level above the 
pump centerline, the difference in suc- 
tion liquid level elevation and the pump 
centerline is commonly spoken of as 
submergence instead of static suction 
head. 


Friction head 

Friction head is the equivalent head, 
expressed in feet of the liquid pumped, 
necessary to overcome the friction losses 
caused by the flow of the liquid through 
the piping including all the fittings. The 
friction head varies with the quantity of 
flow, the size, type and condition of the 
piping and fittings and, finally, with the 
character of the liquid pumped. 


Entrance and exit losses 

Except for those cases where the 
suction supply is from a main under 
pressure, such as a city water supply, 
the supply of a pump comes from a 
tank or some form of reservoir. The 
point of connection of the suction pipe 
to the wall of the tank or the end of the 
suction pipe projecting into the liquid is 
called the entrance of the suction pipe. 
The frictional loss at this point is called 
the entrance loss. The magnitude of 
this loss depends upon the design of 
the entrance, a well-designed bell mouth 
resulting in the lowest possible loss. 

Likewise on the discharge side of the 
system where the discharge line termi- 
nates at some body of liquid, the end 
of the piping is called the exit. Generally 
this exit is of the same size as the piping 
and the velocity head of the liquid is 
entirely lost. In some cases the end of 
the discharge piping is a long taper so 
that velocity can be effectively reduced 
and the energy recovered. 

Some consider entrance and exit losses 
as part of the suction and discharge pipe 
friction losses while others consider them 
separately. Considering them separately 
has the advantage that it can be easily 
seen if either or both losses are excessive. 

Velocity head is the kinetic energy in 
a liquid at any point, expressed in foot- 
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pounds per pound of liquid or, in other 
words, in feet of the liquid in question. 
If the liquid is moving at a given ve- 
locity, the velocity head is equivalent 
to the distance the mass of water would 
have to fall in order to attain this ve- 
locity. The velocity head cam be calcu- 
lated from the relation: h,=V’/2g 
where h, is the velocity head in feet, 
V is the liquid velocity in feet per second 
and g is the acceleration due to gravity 
or 32.2 ft per sec.” 


Velocity Head 

In determining the head existing in 
a pipe at any point, it is necessary to 
add the velocity head to the pressure 
gage reading as the pressure gage can 
indicate only the pressure energy while 
the actual head is the sum of the kinetic 
(velocity) and potential (pressure) en- 
ergies. Thus, to get the actual: suction 
head or discharge head, it is necessary 
to add the velocity head to the gage 
reading. 


System friction curve 

The friction head loss in a system of 
pipes, valves and fittings varies as a 
function (roughly as the square) of the 
capacity flow thru the system. For the 
solution of pumping problems it is often 
convenient to show the relation between 
capacity and friction head loss thru the 
system graphically. The resulting curve 
on such a graph is called the system 
friction curve as shown in Fig. 5. The 
determinations of friction losses are gen- 
erally at best, rough approximations, as 
the roughness of the pipe is not known. 
As the friction loss will increase when 
the pipe deteriorates with age, it is 
usual to base the friction loss on con- 
stants that have been found from the 
average of pipe 10 or 15 years old, thus 
allowing for friction losses in excess of 
those that will be obtained when the 
pipe is new. As a result, the pump is 
generally designed for excess head and 
delivers over-capacity when installed. 


System head curve 

A combination of the friction head 
losses, any difference in pressures and the 
static heads of any system can be shown 
graphically as indicated in Fig. 6. Such 
a curve showing the relation between 
capacity and the resulting head occur- 
ring in the system is called the system 
head curve. For systems where the static 
head or difference in pressures may vary, 
it is possible to construct curves for 
the system for minimum and maximum 
static heads or pressure differentials, 
Superimposing such system head curves 
on a pump head-capacity curve permits 
predicting the capacity that the pump 
will be able to deliver thru the system 
under the varying conditions that will 
occur. 
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Five story building houses Harmac's new bleach plant; 
plywood side panels will permit expansion; chlorine cars 
are on north side separated from the sulphur silo on the 
south side of the building 





Row of Sherbrooke washers with individual control cubicles 
wash the stock between stages of bleaching; Oliver washers 
(not shown) are also used; bleach towers are 65 ft. high; 
bleaching is continuous 


Harmac bleach plant uses Swedish process 


BASED ON A PROCESS using chlorine 
dioxide in conjunction with standard 
bleaching chemicals the new bleach proc- 
ess of the H. R. MacMillan Export Co. 
Ltd. (HARMAC), near Nanaimo, B.C., 
is now in full scale production. The un- 
bleached kraft pulp mill itself began op- 
eration in August 1950 and represented 
the first step of this huge West Coast 
lumber and wood products enterprise 
into pulp manufacture (see THE PAPER 
INDusTRY, Sept. 1950). 

The bleach plant is the first of its type 
in North America. The process origi- 
nated in Sweden, where it is said to pro- 
duce a high quality bleached sulphate 
pulp, with excellent brightness. The 
new plant is similar in design to a bleach 
plant in Husum, Sweden. 

Details of the process have not been 
disclosed. However, bleaching with chlo- 
rine dioxide has always been difficult to 
handle safely because of the character- 
istics of the gases. The plant has been 
designed to keep the chemicals widely 
separated. Chlorine is received in 55-ton 
Hooker Electro-chemical Co. tank cars 
on the north side of the building, while 
sulphur and the other bleaching chem- 
icals are received and stored on the south 
side. 


Building construction 


The bleachery building is a rectangu- 
lar structure five stories high, adjoining 
the screen and digester building of the 
main mill. Design of both the buildings 
permits a continuity of flow between the 
floor levels and facilitates transfer of 
pulp and white water between them. Re- 
inforced concrete has been used through- 
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out except for the roof, which is tim- 
besed, and parts of the sides, which are 
of industrial plywood, presumably to 
allow expansion. 

The only floor that has been provided 
with windows is the top or washer and 
operating floor. The bleach liquor is 
manufactured at the west end, also de- 
signed with an eye to a continuity of 
flow with the main parts of the bleach- 
ery. The operating floors are pressurized 
from an air intake located on the roof. 
This exhausts gases from the building, 
bleach washers and the bleach towers 
by a high capacity exhaust system. The 
discharged gases are rendered harmless 
in passing through a scrubbing tower, 
also located on the roof. 


Kamyr system 


The bleaching towers themselves pass 
through three floors of the building. 
They stand 65 ft. high and are 14 ft. in 
diameter. Washers, manufactured by 
Oliver United and Sherbrooke Machin- 
ery, are situated on the top floor. These 
receive the stock after each stage of 
bleaching, wash it, and transfer it to the 
next tower. 

The unbleached stock enters the base 
of an up-flow tower and is combined 
with the chemicals through agitation. 
The stock gradually rises to the top of 
the Kamyr towers, which are designed 
for low density up-flow and high density 
down-flow. After rising to the top and 
being washed, the stock goes down the 
next tower, up the next and so on 
through all the stages of the bleaching. 
Most of the equipment was supplied 
through Kamyr’s Canadian affiliate, 
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Paper Machinery, Ltd., Montreal. This 
multistage process gives results superior 
to any other obtainable through stand- 
ard bleaching processes. 

On the ground floor are situated the 
stock pumps, dilution systems and sul- 
phur burning equipment. The latter was 
supplied by G. D. Jenssen Co., Inc. Cor- 
rosion resistant linings in the bleach tow- 
ers, etc., were furnished by Stebbins 
Engineering Co. 

A Rosenblad Heat Exchanger System 
is installed for heat recovery from the 
white water sewer, and was supplied by 
the American Heat Reclaiming Corp. 
This is located on the first floor along 
with fresh, hot and white water pumps. 
Pumps were supplied by Canadian Allis- 
Chalmers, Canadian Ingersoll Rand, 
Bingham Pump Co., LaBour Co., Dur- 
iron Co., Paper Machinery Ltd. 
(Kamyr), and Shawinigan Chemical Co. 

On the fourth floor is the main operat- 
ing equipment. This is set up with cen- 
tralized controls so that all the processes 
may be supervised from one control 
panel. The testing laboratory is on the 
same floor which gives maximum con- 
trol of the process fluctuations. 

Liquid chlorine, in 55 ton tank cars, 
is transported from the Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co. plant in Tacoma, Wash. 
to Harmac via the new barge service 
provided by Griffiths Steamship Co. 
This company recently initiated service 
from Tacoma to Prince Rupert. using 
permanent deck tanks for liquid chlo- 
rine on a converted LST which also car- 
ries tank cars of liquid chlorine with 
bulk liquid caustic in below-the-deck 
tanks. 
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ade of dry, un- 
rumpled paper 
were used for bullet wrapping 
in the pioneer rifles used by 
colonial American backwoodsmen. 
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‘. clever were me: perma 

Middle Ages that the Dightly colored 
paper they made centuries ago has re- 
tained its brilliance +o the present day! 
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ra the mid- 1400's, unsized r the development of scien- 
cost only about half as paek, Rae BEF ORE tific testing tools, pio- 
sized paper. Because of this economy, neer: producers of corrugated paper- 
pioneer printers of the time frequent board boxes usually made certain 


of the strength of these boxes 
by loading up samples, then dropping 
them or rolling them downstairs. 


ly bought the unsized variety, which 
when moistened for printing, became 
Flabby, soggy, and hard to work with.~ 
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CHEMI-PULPER 


as used with the Asplund Defibrator 


An ever-increasing number of installations in 
the pulp and paper industry evidences the out- 
standing operational and economy advantages 
of the Chemi-pulper. Year after year, more 
installations are made in mills producing vari- 
ous grades of pulp for specific requirements, 
using either hard or soft woods, or mixtures 
of such woods. These pulps are used for mak- 
ing .009 for corrugating; flooring, roofing and 
automotive felts, and insulating board. 


Reasons why the Chemi-pulper paces the 
trend towards continuous pulping are de- 
scribed in the Chemi-pulper Bulletin, yours 
for the asking. 


PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES ine 


122 EAST 42nd STREET o NEW YORK 17. N.Y 
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BOARD MILL SCREENS 


Probably more Board Mill Screens are 
equipped with Fitchburg NEW TYPE- 


DUPLEX SLOT Screen Plates than any 
other type of plate. 

High capacity . . . permanent true slot 
alignment... Freedom from “‘strings” and 
plugged-up slots. 

Get a full day’s work from your screens with these 


remarkable plates. Furnished in tough,” Fitchburg 
Bronze,” plain or chromium plated. 


FITCHBURG 


Screen Plate Co., Inc. 


301 South Street 
Fitchburg 
Massachusetts 

















NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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Paper Firm Controllers 
To Meet in New York 


Controllers of companies in the paper 
field will hold a special session in con- 
junction with the 20th Annual Meeting 
of the Controllers Institute, to be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York, N.Y., September 30 through Oc- 
tober 3. 

Highlight of the session will be an 
address by Dr. Louis T. Stevenson, econ- 
omist for the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, who will speak on ‘““Govern- 
ment Regulations Affecting the Paper 
Industry.” The session, to be held Sep- 
tember 2, will also include a panel dis- 
cussion on internal control techniques. 
Panel members will include Stuart W. 
McLaughlin, comptroller, West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co.; Theodore E. Bruning, 
treasurer, Oxford Paper Co., and W. M. 
Carney, controller, Scott Paper Co. R. N. 
Wallis, assistant treasurer of the Denni- 
son Mfg. Co., Framington, Mass., will 
preside at the session. He will be as- 
sisted by H. L. Dillard, controller, 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


Lake Erie TAPPI 


Ken Geohegan, president of TAPPI, 
was one of the principal speakers at the 
annual summer outing of the Lake Erie 
Section, held at the Barberton Brookside 
Country Club in Cleveland July 20. Sev- 
enty-five members and guests attended 
the gathering. 

In the morning two field trips were 
featured. About 30 toured Ohio Match 
Co., Wadsworth, where demonstrations 
were given of rotogravure printing, con- 
tinuous web typographic and flatbed let- 
ter press printing, and operation of the 
high speed automatic packaging lines. 
Another group visited the Jaite Co., 
where members were shown two four- 
driniers in operation making stock for 
multiwall kraft bags. 

Announced at the outing was the 
1951-52 program schedule, together with 
the subjects to be discussed at each 
meeting, as follows: October 19, Why 
Converters Aren’t Satisfied; November 
16, Does a Training Program Pay; De- 
cember 21, Christmas Party; January 18, 
Tomorrow's Industrial Protective Pack- 
aging; February 15, Cashing in on the 
Suggestion System; March 21, Graphic 


Arts; April 18, Practical Process Con- 


trols for Better Quality; May 16, Fold-- 


ing Carton Meeting, and July 18, Sum- 
mer Meeting. 

Business sessions were followed by a 
cocktail hour and luncheon. Those at- 
tending participated in golf tourneys, 
horseshoes, softball, and indoor games. 


Chicago TAPPI 
The Chicago Section of TAPPI has 


.announced that its first meeting will be 


held September 17. At that time the 
topic for discussion will be the place of 
economics in the growth of the paper 
industry. The section holds regular din- 
ner meetings on the third Monday of 
each month at the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion quarters, 29 South LaSalle St. 


Pulp and Paper Research Institute 

of Canada 

will hold an international symposium on 
the fundamental chemistry of cellulose 
and lignin at Montreal September 24-25. 
Distinguished scientists from all over the 
world are expected to attend, including 
men from England, Australia, Germany, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Austria. Mon- 
day will be devoted to technical papers 
and Tuesday to a round-table discus- 
sion. Sessions will be held at the new 
lecture hall of the Physical Sciences Cen- 
ter at McGill University. 


The Industrial Management Society 
will stage its 15th annual Time and 
Motion Study and Management Clinic 
at the Sheraton Hotel in Chicago No- 
vember 1 and 2. More than 2,000 dele- 
gates will hear topflight industrial lead- 
ers from throughout the country discuss 
problems of management and industrial 
methods. Ralph H. Landes of Western 
Electric Co. is general chairman. 


The Society of Plastics Engineers, 

Inc., is offering a prize of $50 to the 
individual submitting a drawing and/or 
model of a new SPE membership lapel 
pin considered by the judges to be of 
the best design and at the same time 
suitable for fabrication from a plastics 
material. Professional and amateur de- 
signers have been requested to submit 
their entries to the Society's national 
headquarters, 409 Security Bank Bldg., 
Athens, Ohio. The design must also be 
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Association News 


suitable for use as a monogram on a 
rin or as a letterhead. The deadline for 
entries is November 1, and the winner 
will be announced at the Society’s an- 
nual conference in Chicago next year. 


Coming Events 


TAPP! meetings 

Sept. 26-28—Alkaline Pulping Conference, 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

Oct. 15-18—Sixth Engineering Conference 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, General 
Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Oct. 25-26—Plastics Conference, New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Feb. 18-21, 1952—Annual meeting, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, N.Y. 


American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 

intendents Association meetings 

Sept. 28-29—Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Dela- 
ware Division, Pocono Manor, Pocono 
Manor, Pa. 

Oct. 10-12—Southern and Southeastern Di- 
visions (joint meeting), George Wash- 
ington Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

June 17-19, 1952—Annual meeting, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


Other meetings 

Sept. 24-25—International Symposium on 
the Fundamental Chemistry of Cellulose, 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Canada, McGill University, Montreal, 
Que. 

Oct. 1-4—Sixth Annual Industrial Packag- 
ing and Materials Handling Exposition, 
Society of Industrial Packaging and Han- 
dling Engineers, Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oct. 8-10—American Forestry Association 
and Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, Jefferson, N.H. (an- 
nual meting). 

Oct. 8-12—National Safety Congress, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 22-24—13th Annual Forum of the 
Packaging Institute, Hotel Commodore, 
New York, N.Y. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 1—23rd Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N.Y. 

Jan. 14-17, 1952—Plant Maintenance Show 
and Conference, Convention Hall, Phila- 
del phia. 

Jan. 23-25—Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation, Technical Section, Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Que. (annual meeting). 

June 23-25—Forest Products Research So- 
ciety, Milwaukee (annual national meet- 
ing). 
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+or CHIPS 


Obtainable for any machine—any type of 
fastening — Atkins “Silver Steel” Chipper Knives, 
made from High Carbon-High Chrome, 

or other high grade alloy steels, are world- 
famous for producing uniform chips! .. . Pulp 
and paper miils report longer runs between 
sharpenings with faster, easier grinding. 
Perfectly balanced in sets, accurately finish 
ground to size, “Silver Steel” Chipper Knives 
prove quality and value by performance! 


ATKINS PAPER KNIVES 


Concave face to prevent drag. Mirror finish. 
“Guaranteed” to fit your most exacting 
requirement! Atkins men in the field know 


WA: paper cutting problems—will gladly help 
4 


h : you solve yours! 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
Heme Office and Factory: 

402 S. Niinois Street, indianapolis 9, indiana 
Branch Factory: Pertiand, Oregen 
Knife Factory: Lancaster, N.Y. 

Sales Offices: 
Chicage + Pertiand + New York 
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DON’T 


STOP 


PRODUCTION 


Unless strainer screens 
are frequently cleaned, 
they eventually clog. The 
production time lost by 
the shutdown to clean 
the choked screen, and 
the labor involved, can 
be saved by installing 
SARCO 
SCRAPER STRAINERS 
Cleaning the screens is easy—just turn the handle! 
Continuous operation is assured. No messy basket to 
be lifted out—No exposure of the liquid to airborne 
. contamination. Man hours saved will pay for it many 
times over. Available also motor driven. 


Ask for Bulletin 1226. 515 


SARC 


SAVES STEAM sakco 
“QUALITY 


Mack FIRST" 


LOGGING ARCHES 


Welded Steel Construction 
e 
Sturdy and Light in Weight 
* 
Aircraft Type Tires 
& 
Sizes to Fit Customer Specifications 


Manufacturers MACK WELDING COMPANY 


9212 GRAND AVE. PLACE * DULUTH 8, MINNESOTA 


C.T. TAKAHASHI & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS — ESTABLISHED 1898 
216-218 THIRD AVE. SO., SEATTLE, WASH. 


EXPORTING: 


ALL GRADES OF PULP, PULP AND PAPER MILL MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES 


CONSULTING SERVICE FOR DISSOLVING, KRAFT AND SULPHITE 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK—LOS ANGELES—VANCOUVER, B.C.—TAIPEH, FORMOSA 











SARCO TYPE VRS 
SCRAPER STRAINER 











SARCO COMPANY, INC. 


Empire State Bldg., NewYork 1,N.Y 


ANADA LTD DRONTC ONTARIO 























TOKYO, JAPAN 
ROOM 888, MARUNOUCHI BLDG. 
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First Sutherland Employee 
Retires After 37 Years 


]. Maurice Goodwin, first employee 
of Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., was honored by company officials 
recently when he retired after 37 years’ 
service. He was hired by the founders 
of the firm in 1917 as a truck driver. 

In 1942, when he had a record of 33 
years and a million and a half miles of 
driving without an accident, Mr. Good- 
win was named the nation’s safest driver 
by the National Safety Council. Since 
1942, when he was taken off highway 
routes and given only city driving, he has 
continued his perfect record. 

Speakers at a banquet given in Mr. 
Goodwin's honor at the time of his re- 
tirement included L. W. Sutherland, 
chairman of the board; William Race, 
president; L. W. Sutherland, Jr., treas- 
urer, and C. Wallace Lawrence, assistant 
treasurer. William Henry, superintendent 
of the motor fleet division, presented a 
watch to Mr. Goodwin on behalf of his 
fellow employees. 


Two Appointments at KVP 

Harold De Weerd has been elected 
secretary of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. to succeed Thomas W. Peck, 
retired. Mr. De Weerd completed his 
26th year with the firm June 1. 

In the second recent appointment, 
William R. Hess, accounting officer, was 
named assistant treasurer. Mr. De 
Weerd joined the firm in 1925 in the 
sales department. In 1926 he was made 
secretary to the late Jacob Kindleberger, 
founder of the firm, and in 1947 he be- 
came secretary to the new president, 
Ralph A. Hayward. 





H. De Weerd W. R. Hess 
Reliance adds Sales Engineers 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, has added four sales applica- 
tion engineers, a sales analyst, and two 
field service engineers to its district of- 
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Names in the News 


fices in six cities. The application engi- 
neers, together with their individual 
assignments, are as follows: Ralph D. 
Abercrombie, Buffalo; Rex T. Willard, 
Atlanta; Merle Kip Sieber, New York, 
N.Y., and Nicholas D. McKay, Detroit. 
Named to handle a temporary special 
assignment in a sales analysis capacity 
in Newark, N.J., was John H. Stevens. 
The two field service engineers appointed 
by Reliance are Cecil D. Wright, at- 
tached to the Charlotte, N.C., office, and 
Charles F. Carnish, who goes to Detroit. 


C-Z Promotes Three at Carthage 
The promotions of three men at the 
Carthage, N.Y., mill of Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corp. were announced recently. 
Harold F. Carpenter, assistant resident 
manager, has been made assistant resi- 
dent manager at the newsprint mill at 
Port Angeles, Wash. He will be suc- 
ceeded at Carthage by Ivan E, Nicholl, 
who has been converting plant super- 
intendent. Milton Shampine, assistant 
converting plant superintendent, has 
been promoted to succeed Mr. Nicholl. 


APPA Appointments 

Francis Pope, for the past 21 years di- 
rector of industrial relations for Mead 
Corp., has been appointed chairman of 
the industrial relations committee of the 
American Pulp and Paper Association. 
In addition, W. A. J. Shaner, labor re- 
lations director of Hammermill Paper 
Co., has been designated as vice chair- 
man of the committee. 

The appointments follow the resigna- 
tion of A. S. Anderson as chairman after 
four years’ service. Mr. Anderson, as- 
sistant director of general industrial re- 
lations for Champion Paper and Fibre 
Co., will remain active on the committee. 

Other recent APPA changes an- 
nounced by E. W. Tinker, association 
executive secretary, include that of Pax/ 
Schoen as manager of the APPA and 
American Pulpwood Association office in 
Washington, D.C. He succeeds Fred 
Morrell, who has resigned. For the past 
six years, Mr. Schoen has been executive 
secretary of the Forest Farmers Asso- 
ciation, Valdosta, Ga. 


William J. Sprau Given 

New National Gypsum Post 
National Gypsum Co. has announced 

the appointment of William J. Sprau as 

production engineer for its four paper 
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plants. In his new position he will super- 
vise the standardization of procedures 
at the plants and also will direct equip- 
ment modernization. 

Plant engineer at National's Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., operation for the past four 
years, Mr. Sprau was instrumental in 
designing the firm's $4,000,000 paper 
plant now under construction at Pryor, 
Okla. 

Before joining National in 1947, he 
was an assistant chief engineer for De- 
troit Suphite Pulp & Paper Co. 





W. J. Sprau W. W. Campbell, Jr. 


William W. Campbell, Jr., has been 
named assistant sales manager of Lock- 
port Felt Co., Newfane, N.Y. He has 
been associated with the firm since 1934 
and has been a director since 1938. 


W. Richison Schofield, a vice president 
of Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, 
recently celebrated the 35th anniversary 
of his employment with the firm. An 
electrical engineer, he joined the com- 
pany as a draftsman. 


R. H. R. Young has been made vice 
president in charge of manufacturing for 
Pacific Mills Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. He 
continues as manager of manufacturing 
operations, including the Vancouver con- 
verting plant and Canadian Boxes Ltd., 
a wholly-owned subsidiary. 


Edward S. Reid has been appointed 
assistant general manager of Continental 
Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal. He was 
previously assistant sales manager. 


A. K. Liddiard has been named gen- 
eral manager of Phillips Paper Co., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Osmond T. Jamerson, Richmond, Va., 
executive vice president of Millhiser Bag 
Co. and Strong Bag Co. since last No- 
vember, has been elected president of 
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the two firms to succeed the late Walter 
F. Lipford. Mr. Jamerson was formerly 
associated with banks in Richmond and 
Norfolk. 


National Container 
Appointments 

Thomas M. Holden has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the $1,000,- 
000 converting plant now being con- 
structed by National Container Corp. in 
Dallas, Texas. Mr. Holden, who joined 
National Container in December, will 
have overall charge of production and 
sales. To serve as plant manager is 
James J. Parks, who has been with the 
firm in J)allas since 1949. 





T. M. Holden J. J. Parks 


Ralph B. Knott, vice president in 
charge of finance for Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts, Inc., San Francisco, has been elected 
vice president of the San Francisco Con- 
trol of the Controllers Institute. 


Edwin H. Howell has been named 
assistant manager of the east central dis- 
trict for the Apparatus Marketing Divi- 
sion of General Electric Co. His head- 
quarters are at Cleveland. 


G. Forrest Gillett, vice president of 
Chicago Paper Co., will address paper 
mill executives at a breakfast meeting of 
the Paper Makers’ Advertising Associa- 
tion, to be held in Chicago October 5. 
His topic will be, “Effective Paper Mill 
Advertising from the Paper Merchant's 
Viewpoint.” The P.M.A.A. meeting is to 
be held in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the National Paper Trade 
Association. 


W. Clifford Mumford has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Vertical Tur- 
bine Pump Sales Division of the Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J. He has been with the firm 
since 1938 and acting manager of the 
division since the death of Frank Kemp. 
Fenmore E. Dunn, formerly consulting 
engineer, has been made assistant man- 
ager of the Vertical Turbine Pump Di- 
vision. 


Deane A. Hodapp has been appointed 
senior industrial engineer for Gardner 
Board and Carton Co., Middletown, 
Ohio. 
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R. C. Crain has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Vancouver, 
Wash., plant of Columbia River Paper 
Mills. He was formerly superintendent 
of the Nekoosa, Wis., mill of Nekoosa 
Edwards Paper Co. Mr. Crain, a grad- 
uate of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
has had experience with Gilbert Paper 
Co., Menasha, Wis., and Whiting Plover 
Co., Stevens Point. 


L. Paul Newton has been engaged as 
a research technician by the Kalamazoo 
River Improvement Association. He was 
graduated from the University of Maine 
as a chemical engineer. Mr. Newton will 
have the status of assistant professor of 
chemistry at Western Michigan College. 


L. P. Newton J. P. Schwede 


John P. Schwede, director of exports 
for Union Bag & Paper Corp., recently 
began an 18-month trip through Central 
and South America. Making his head- 
quarters in Costa Rica, Mr. Schwede will 
visit all the major Latin American mar- 
kets. The purpose of the trip is the 
possibility of developing a long-range 
export program for Union's products. 


A. T. Chandonnet has been appointed 
manager of the General Electric Turbine 
Division in Lynn, Mass. He will be 
responsible for all commercial, engineer- 
ing, manufacturing, and accounting 
functions of the Lynn operation. 


James H. Goss has been named staff 
assistant to the general manager of 
General Electric’s Small Apparatus Divi- 
sion, Lynn, Mass. Associated with G-E 
since 1931, he was formerly manager of 
the company’s control divisions in 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


George F. Simmons of Barneveld, N. 
Y., was recently made purchasing agent 
for general products for General Elec- 
tric Co. at Schenectady. He succeeds 
Ralph E. Carter, who has retired after 
46 years of service. Mr. Simmons joined 
the firm in 1929, was transferred to the 
purchasing department in 1935. 


Norman F. Barnes has been named as- 
sistant to the engineering manager of 
General Electric’s general engineering 
laboratory at Schenectady, N.Y. He was 
formerly section engineer in charge of 
radiation and photometric instruments. 





Loyal E. Jansen has been made south- 
eastern mill representative of Chippewa 
Paper Products Co., Chicago. He is to 
have headquarters in Charlotte, N.C. 
Formerly he was sales manager for 
American Paper Co. in Milwaukee. 


Lean Griffin has been appointed as- 
sistant to the senior vice president of 
United Wallpaper, Inc., Chicago. Allin 
C. Bears has been named sales manager 
of the firm’s Nancy Warren Division. 


Gordon Root has been made director 
of public relations for Columbia Cellu- 
lose Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


E. M. Little of Quebec City, Que., has 
been elected a director of Montreal Trust 
Co. He is president and general manager 
of Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Ltd., and Gaspesia Sulphite Co., 
Ltd., and is also a director of Dryden 
Paper Co., Ltd., Bathurst Power and 
Paper Co., Ltd., and Guelph Pulp & 
Paper Co. 


Brian W. Power has been made assist- 
ant treasurer of E. B. Eddy Co., Ltd., of 
Hull, Que. 


Harry Armstrong, Sr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the Cam- 
eron Machine Co., Brooklyn. Mr. Arm- 
strong joined the firm in 1929 as a mem- 
ber of the engineering staff. He was 
made chief draftsman in 1940. He will 
continue to serve as manager of the 
service department, a post to which he 
was named last year. 


Thomas C. Winans has been named 
assistant advertising manager of Ham- 
mermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. He succeeds 
Harold B. Wilson, who has been made 
assistant district sales manager for the 
central territory. Prior to joining Ham- 
mermill, Mr. Winans was advertising 
manager for A. M. Byers Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Arthur R. Hines, of Detroit, has been 
made assistant manager of marketing 
for General Electric Co. His headquar- 
ters will be at the firm’s New York, 
N.Y., offices. Mr. Hines has been man- 
ager of the Michigan sales district for 
the apparatus line since the district's 
formation in 1949. 


H. Stanley Bimpson, chief engineer of 
Allis-Chalmers’ blower and condenser 
department in Milwaukee, has been ap- 
pointed director of engineering in the 
firm's general machinery division as a 
consulting engineer. 


Harley McDaniel, formerly chief elec- 
trician, has been named electrical engi- 
neering consultant for all plants of Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. Succeeding him at the 
home plant is Ray Chermak, whose work 
will be under the supervision of Fred 
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TO MEET YOUR 
SPECIFIC 
VALVE NEED 











Designed to control the flow 
of heavy solutions of paper stock with a 
minimum of maintenance. Made from all types 
stainless steel, monel or any combination. 
Contact nearest distributor. 


as SOUTHERN CORP. 
P. O. Box 810, Charleston, $. C. 


NORTHWEST COPPER WKS., INC. 
2321 N. Randolph Street 
Portiand 12, Ore. 


CO. OF AMERICA| 
ae 2100 N. Albina Ave., Portland, Oregon 


JOHN B. ASTELL & CO. 
90 W. Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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are babied throughout 2 
their manufacture! 


Almost any proposal for still further bettering 
the facilities of an already finely equipped 
laboratory will receive the approval of 
Lindsay management. Research cannot be 
over-emphasized in the ‘‘babying’’ of 
Fourdrinier wires. 


The Lindsay Wire Weaving Company 
14001-14299 Aspinwall Ave., Cleveland 10,0. 


Water Conditioning Headquarters 


PERMUtIT 
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Does your paper have a 
BLOTCHY COMPLEXION? 





P. ROCESS water impurities such as iron, color, 
and dirt leave paper with a blotchy, unhealthy 
look that repels customers. Impurities can clog 


machinery and lower your output, too! 


Permutit Equipment Gives 
You Complete Control 
of Water Quality 





Luckily, you don’t need to put up with bad water. 
Permutit equipment brings you soft, chemically 
correct process water at all times, at a price you can 
afford. And that’s your best guarantee of paper 
that never has a blotchy complexion. 

Write for full information to The Permutit Co., 
Dept. PI-9, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y, or to Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd., 


6975 Jeanne Mance Street, Montreal. 


for Over 38 Years 
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TerBurgh. Mr. TerBurgh’s responsibili- 
ties have recently been broadened to in- 
clude the supervision of all maintenance 
and construction work at Parchment, 
both electrical and mechanical. 


William F. Erath has joined the tech- 
nical and sales staff of Whittaker, Clark 
& Daniels, Inc., New York, N.Y., im- 
porters, manufacturers, exporters of min- 
erals, colors, and pigments. Mr. Erath 
is a recognized authority on dry colors. 


Leon L. Bertram, operating supervisor 
of the Virginia Cellulose plant of Her- 
cules Powder Co., Hopewell, Va., has 
been named assistant plant manager. 
From 1941 to 1946 he was a chemist in 
the Virginia plant, he was named de- 
velopment supervisor in 1946, becoming 
chief chemist in March of last year. 


George E. Hopf was recently ap- 
pointed manager of the marketing di- 
vision of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia. Mr. Hopf, who joined 
Disston 27 years ago, has supervision 
of advertising, sales promotion, market 
research, and statistical and sales budg- 
ets for the company’s five sales divisions. 


J. W. Zirss has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of operations for the Dura- 
loy Co., Scottdale, Pa. He is to be as- 
sisted by Harry Robbins. Mr. Zinss was 
formerly assistant to A. M. Miller, who 
has been transferred to the Detroit office. 


M. W. Swenson, vice president and 
manager of the Sheboygan, Wis., plant 
of General Box Co., has been elected a 
director to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Ralph Cunningham. Alan Irwin 
will succeed Mr. Swenson. 


Charles F. Terrall, formerly vice 
president in charge of operations for 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., has 
been made manager of Grecian opera- 
tions for Ebasco Services, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. Ebasco is designing and con- 
structing a modern power system in that 
country, and will manage its operations 
until 1955. 


Dr. Raymond C. Machler has been ap- 
pointed a member of the executive com- 
mittee of Leeds and Northrup Co., 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of electrical 
equipment. Formerly associate director 
of research, he succeeds 1. Melville Stein, 
who was recently elected executive vice 
president. G. A. Perley and A. J. Wil- 
liams, Jr., have been named to join J. C. 
Peters in the capacity of associate di- 
rector of research. 


Ross ‘Mekeel has been elected a di- 
rector of Cameron Machine Co., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. He has been purchasing agent 
more than 25 years, and was named 
secretary of the firm in June 1948. 
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Edgar T. Gregory has been named 
manager of flat belting sales in the In- 
dustrial and General Products Division 
of B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. He 
succeeds A. Clarke Mack, resigned. Re- 
placing Mr. Gregory as operating man- 
ager of the industrial products sales de- 
partment is Donald E. Schlemmer. 


John J. Healy, Jr., has been made as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge of 
research for Monsanto Chemico Co., St. 
Louis. Prior to his appointment he was 
assistant general manager of the firm's 
Merrimac Division at Everett, Mass. 


Emanuel H. Bronstein has been ap- 
pointed consulting corrosion engineer 
for research and sales coordination by 
Michigan Pipe Co., Bay City, Mich. For 
the past nine years he was with Ric-Will 
Co., Barberton, Ohio. 


Sheldon T. Dahl has been named 
West Coast manager for the industrial 
chemicals and plastics and resins divi- 
sions of American Cyanamid Co. 


Robert Price has been appointed sales 
manager of the plastics products division 
of B. F. Goodrich Co., Marietta, Ohio. 


Robert N. Wallis, assistant treasurer 
of Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, 
Mass., will preside at a special confer- 
ence of controllers of paper products 
companies, which is to be held in con- 
junction with the 20th annual meeting 
of the Controllers Institute. The gather- 
ing will take place Sepember 30 through 
October 3 at New York, N.Y. 


V. de P. Gerbereux has been appointed 
manager of the centrifugal pump sales 
division of Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrison, N.J. He suc- 
ceeds A. H. Borchardt, who was recent- 
ly elected a vice president. 


L. A. Watts, a veteran of 50 years’ 
service with Allis-Chalmers Co., Mil- 
waukee, retired September 1 as manager 
of the service and erection section of the 
General Machinery Division. He will re- 
main on special assignment until early 
in 1952. Succeeding Mr. Watts is C. B. 
Smith, superintendent of service and 
erection for the Atlanta district. 


Carroll Seelye has been appointed to 
the newly created post of chief industrial 
engineer for Gulf States Paper Corp., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. He will be concerned 
with problems related to the task of 
placing the right man at the right ma- 
chine. 


Clyde B. Morgan, recently elected 
president of Rayonier, Inc., has resigned 
as chairman of the New England Region 
of the National Council for Stream Im- 
provement. 
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H. C. Milton has been appointed as- 
sistant district sales manager of the 
Industrial Chemicals Division, Boston, 
for the American Cyanamid Co. 


C. W. Bryant has been appointed 
manager of the purchasing section of the 
General Electric material and purchas- 
ing department. He was formerly pur- 
chasing agent for ferrous products. 


A. L. Tickner has been retired at the 
Port Townsend, Wash., mill of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. Mr. Tickner, who was 
one of the first men on the job when 
mill construction was started in 1927, 
was honored at a dinner. 


Robert L. Keats has been appointed 
sales manager of Paper Art Co., Indian- 
apolis. Immediately prior to joining the 
firm he was a sales executive for a Mich- 
igan paper mill. 


Builders-Pacific, Inc., Providence, R.I., 
has transferred Richard L. Lauderdale to 
its Berkely, Cal., office as a sales engi- 
neer. At the same time the firm trans- 
ferred Walter H. Brown to the projects 
department, where he will specialize in 
equipment applications for sewage and 
industrial waste treatment. 


Seaboard Container Corp., Philadel- 
phia, recently announced two promo- 
tions in the sales department. David 
Blatt has been named to the post of gen- 
eral sales manager of the firm’s Bristol 
plant. He succeeds Edward J. Lauth, 
who has been advanced to the post of 
assistant to the president. 


Hercules Powder Co. has announced 
two additions to the staff of its Paper 
Makers Chemical Division at Parchment, 
Mich. Ralph Spille is the new office man- 
ager, while Cyril Baldwin has joined the 
division’s laboratory staff. 


Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has announced the appointments of two 
new directors and a vice president. J. L. 
Singleton and R. S. Stevenson, both vice 
presidents, have been named to the board 
of directors. W. E. Hawkinson, secretary 
and treasurer, was elected a vice presi- 
dent. 


National Starch Products Inc., New 
York, N.Y., has announced the appoint- 
ments of Dr. R. W. Merritt and S. F. 
Thune as assistant vice presidents. Prior 
to his appointment, Dr. Merritt was co- 
ordinator of operations for the manu- 
facturing department, while Mr. Thune 
was general manager of the Mid West 
division. 


Olin Products Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y., has announced two executive ap- 
pointments. Edwin L. Holloway was 
named Midwestern Division manager; 
Robert R. Hopper was appointed as- 
sistant to the vice president. Mr. Hollo- 
way’s headquarters will be in Chicago. 
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FOR THE CITY OF 


TOMS RIVER, New Jersey 


With her population more than doubling during the 
summer season, the resort og of Toms River, New Jersey, 
was facing a serious water shortage. Five old, inefficient 
and not too dependable wells were being operated with 
suction pumps. 


Layne was called in for a discussion of what could be done with 
limited funds. Layne's recommendations resulted in a contract for the 
rebuilding and re-equipping of one old well and the drilling and 
equipping of a new one. The contract also called for an auxiliary, gaso- 
line engine drive on one of the pumps for use in case of electric power 
failure. Without delay everything was finished according to the con- 
tract, giving the city of Toms River a water supply that more than ful- 
fills their present needs. 

Layne handled everything complete in one inclusive contract 
that saved city officials much time, Pp and ary 
worry. Layne offers this same type of service to any city or industrial 
plant in need of more well water. 


NEW CATALOGS 


Layne offers, without obligation, a wide range of 
catalogs and bulletins on well water systems, short 
coupled service pumps, oil and water lubricated 
pumps, irrigation wells and pumps, etc. You may 
obtain copies by addressing 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 
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Iaddstry 


Robert T. Petrie 


Western sales manager for Black- 
g 


Clawson Co. since 1946, Robert T. Petrie 
was among those who died in an air- 


Oakland, Cal., 


plane tragedy near 
August 24. He 
was returning to 
his home in Port- 
land, Ore., after 
attending a gen- 
eral Black - Claw- 
son sales meeting 
in Middletown, 
Ohio, and Fulton, 
N. Y. Mr. Petrie, 
who had recently 
returned from an 
extensive business 
trip to New Zea- 
land. He joined the paper mill ma- 
chinery firm in 1939, and in 1946 opened 
the sales office in Portland. Mr. Petrie 
is survived by his wife and four sons. 
The eldest, Gordon, has worked with 
his father for several years as a sales 
engineer. 





R. T. Petrie 


Clyde W. Miller, 72, former assistant 
secretary of Taggart Bros, Paper Co., 
died July 27 in Watertown, N.Y. During 
his 15-year association with the firm he 
was successively purchasing agent, office 
manager, and assistant secretary. 


William MacClean Shoemaker, at one 
time executive secretary of TAPPI, died 
at his home in Sunny Acres, Pa., July 30. 
He was formerly secretary and a director 
of National Vulcanizing Fiber Co. and 
had served as head of that firm’s plant 
in Yorklyn, Del. 





Necrology 


Mason French Ford, in charge of 
South Americar operations for St. Regis 
Paper Co. since 1928, died July 30 in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. He was named a vice 
president and director of the firm in 
1940. Mr. Ford had spent his entire pro- 
fessional career in South America. He 
was first associated in Buenos Aires in 
1925 as a commercial attaché for the 
U.S. embassy, later joining Bates Valve 
Bag Co. as manager for Argentina. At 
the time that St. Regis acquired the Bates 
company Mr. Ford was South American 
manager for Bates International Valve 
Bag Co. The widow, Mrs. Dorothy 
Burns Ford, survives. Funeral services 
were held in Sao Paulo. 


Fred A. Purchas, founder and presi- 
dent of two paper box manufacturing 
firms in Cortland County, N.Y., died 
August 4 in Syracuse Memorial Hospital. 
He was 78. Mr. Purchas, who lived in 
McGraw, operated McGraw Box Co. 
and Central Paper Box Co. He had been 
previously associated with Simplex Paper 
Box Corp., Lancaster, Pa., and Earlville 
Paper Box Co., Earlville, N.Y. 


George Irvin Durnall, 71, for a num- 
ber of years associated with National 
Vulcanized Fibre Co., died August 2 at 
his home in Newark, Del. He served as 
a state representative in 1935 and 1936. 


Chester S. Downer, treasurer of Riley 
& Downer, Orange, N.J., died August 
10 in Orange Memorial Hospital. He 
was 59. The firm was founded by his 
father, the late Ira Downer, and _ his 
uncle. 


Frank T. Roche and Lawrence V. 
Keefe, sales manager and packaging 
manager for Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., re- 
spectively, were killed instantly in an 
automobile accident July 27. Both men 
had been with Lily-Tulip for more than 
20 years. 


William C. Johnson, 49, executive vice 
president of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
died in Milwaukee July 26. He was a 
member of the firm’s board of directors 
and also a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the board. In addition, Mr. 
Johnson served as chairman of the board 
of Canadian Allis-Chalmers (1951) Ltd. 


Mrs. Martha W. Landeck Strauss, 65, 
died at her home in Asheville, N.C., 
August 11. Her husband, Harry H. 
Strauss, who died in February, was presi- 
dent and founder of Ecusta Paper Co. 


William A. Coryea, 58, project man- 
ager for Rust Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burgh, died at his home in Mt. Lebanon 
August 13. He was a national authority 
on paper mill and power plant design 
and construction for steel and other in- 
dustries. 


Herbert L. Nichols, 54, sales manager 
of Northern Paper Mills, died at his 
home in Green Bay, Wis., August 16. 


Martin F. Falk, Sr., 78, president and 
treasurer of Falk Paper Co., died in 
Minneapolis August 15. He founded the 
firm in 1898. 


Clarence Mause Packer, 72, a retired 
executive of Packer-Scott Co., died in Se- 
attle August 13. His home was in La 
Jolla, Cal. 


George C. Custer, 70, widely known 
in the paper industry for many years, 
died June 29 in Milwaukee, where he 
had lived since 1914. He was a past 
president of the Wisconsin Fine Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association and a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Purchasing Agents’ 
Association. Mr. Custer had been in 
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Into this stout shipping box will go 
a fourdrinier wire, carefully swathed 
in protective wrapping. It’s Leonard’s 
job to see that every wire gets the 
most careful “boxing”. 


Weeks of effort and years of ex- 
perience go into the making of each 


One of the Men Behind Eastwood Wires 
Leonard Nourse “Boxing our YEARS” 


wire; we see to it that this product 
of craftsmanship is packed with care 
to match. 


More than “just a wire” is on its 
way to the paper mill when we pack 
for shipment; we are really “boxing 
our years” of experience for you. 


EASTWOOD -NEALLEY CORPORATION ° Belleville, N. J. 
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the paper industry about 45 years and 
since 1940 had been with the Allman- 
Christiansen Co. He is survived by his 
wife and three’ daughters. 


Ernest Charles Martin, former vice 
president and a director of the Saranac 
Pulp & Paper Co. in the United States, 
died at his Toronto home June 22. He 
at one time served as divisional manager 
of the Scott Paper Co. in the United 
States and later returned to Toronto as 
general sales manager of Interlake Tissue 
Mills. 


Clinton Calvert, 70, a director and 
sales manager of Scott Paper Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa., until his retirement in 1931, 
died July 21. 


M. N. Smith, president of the Manis- 
tique Pulp & Paper Co. and a director of 
the Mead Corp., died July 14 in an 
Escanaba, Mich., hospital. He was 79. 
Born in Watertown, Wis., Mr. Smith 
was also president of the Escanaba 
National Bank, Escanaba Paper Co. and 
Upper Michigan Power and Light Co. 
Surviving are a son, Stack; three grand- 
sons, and one sister. 


Edward Wardle, 77, consulting engi- 
neer for Consolidated Paper Co., Mon- 
treal, died July 11 at his home in Mer- 
iden, Conn. Survivors are the widow, 
Mrs. Maude Wardle; a son, Harry M., 
Quincy, Mass.; two daughters, Mrs. 
Philip Woods, Takoma Park, Md., and 
Mrs. George Knox of Meriden, and 
four grandchildren. 


Deacon R. Taylor, 92, retired vice 
president of Moore and White Co., 
Philadelphia, died at his home in near- 
by Elkins Park June 26. He was born 
in Wilmington, Del., and joined Moore 
and White in 1886. Mr. Taylor retired 
in 1949. A daughter, Mrs. W. Earle 
Bodine of Elkins Park, survives. 


Victor L. Krannert, vice president and 
secretary of Inlana Container Corp. of 
Indianapolis, died July 6 at his In- 
dianapolis home. In addition to the 
widow, one brother, Herman C. Kran- 
nert, president of Inland Container, sur- 
vives. 


Homer S. Jones, chief accountant for 
Sorg Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio, was 
drowned in the Great Miami River June 
17. He was 39. Survivors include the 
widow, Ruth; his mother, Mrs. Roxie 
Jones; two sons, Richard and Robert; a 
daughter Patricia Ann, and a brother 
and sister. 


G. S. Taylor, an early executive in the 
paper container industry, died June 26 
at his home in White Plains, N. Y. He 
retired 10 years ago from the Mono 
Service Co., Newark, N. J. He is sur- 
vived by the widow; a son, Douglas D.; 
a daughter, Mrs. Rosalind T. Bolton, 
and a brother and sister. 








V Detailed knowledge of paper making . . . 
the result of a lodg and close association with the industry. 
SOLVAY has served the paper industry longer than any other 
alkali manufacturer! 


4 quality paper-making chemicals . . . 
dependable quality that assures you of chemical materials to 
meet your production specifications. 


va specialized Technical Service . . . 
not just specialists in alkalies, but experts in paper-making! 
SOLVAY Technical Service is at your service—to help solve 
production problems; and to help prevent them. 


A Warehouses and stock points everywhere . . . 
a nationwide group of supply points (backed by three manu- 
facturing plants) that reduces the delivery problem to a mini- 








j 
mum, keeps your production running smoothly. { 
SOLVAY SALES DIVISION ‘A 

ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 4 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. j 
_ BRANCH SALES OFFICES, —————_ ‘ 

: Boswn * Charlone * * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit * Houston 
; New Orleans * New Yor * * Philadelphia * Pisburgh © Sc. Louis * Syracuse { 
/ 


Chemicals for the Paper Industry 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


r/c 


Soda Ash - > Conde Sade > » Caustic Potash + Chiorine + Potassium Carbonate - Calcium Chionde - Sodium Bicarbonate - Specialty Cleansers - Sodium Nitrite 


» Ortho. 





CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA ASH 


+ Methanol - Ammomum Chionde + Formaldehyde 





Nytron - 8 + Para dic + Ortho 





Ellwood L. Barrett, sales manager for 
the folding carton division of the Con- 
tainer Corp. of America’s Manayunk 
offices, died at his Philadelphia home 
June 29. He was 54. Survivors include 
the wife, Florence; a son Ellwood L., 
Jr.; a daughter, Mary V., and two 
brothers and three sisters. 


Louis A. Seinsheimer, chairman of 
the board of Clopay Corp., Cincinnati, 
died at his home in Avondale, Ohio, 
July 10. He was 76. Mr. Seinsheimer was 
the son of the firm’s founder and was 
president until 15 years ago, when he 
became board chairman. Surviving are 
the widow, Mae G., and a son, John L. 
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James Thomas McGehee, Jr. former 
president of the Macon Paper Co. in 
Macon, Ga., died unexpectedly at his 
home July 15. Survivors include the wid- 
ow, four daughters, five sons, 12 grand- 
children, and three brothers. He had 
lived in Macon since 1913. 


Charles Sumner Booth, 77, former 
purchasing agent for Dexter Sulphite, 
Pulp & Paper Co., died July 17 in 
Norwich, N. Y. He joined the firm in 
1940, retiring after nine years’ service. 


Frederick W. Clayton, long associated 
with the sales departments of the Sun 
Chemical Corp., died in New York, 
N. Y., July 9. 
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POSTERS 


—-A POTENT 
SAFETY TOOL 


USE POLE TO 
BREAK JAM 





Posters should be one of the top 
aids in your safety program. No 
other safety medium can reach 
your entire audience—not once, 
but many times each day—with 
such low-cost safety messages. 
They are directed at the worker 
acts and worker attitudes that 
lead to accidents. Posters lend 
timeliness, repetition and contin- 
uity to your safety program .. . 
the three fundamental principles 
of direct selling. 


The National Safety Council 
maintains a stock of posters that 
covers all industries, operations 
and phases of safety and health. 
These posters are produced in 
three sizes: “A” size, 81/4” x 
1114”; “B” size, 17x23”; and 
“C” size, 25x38”. Their colorful 
illustrations and_ eye-catching 
captions make them ideal for the 
mass selling of safety. 

Write for a free copy of the 1951 
Directory of Occupational Safety 
Posters. This 72 page catalog il- 
lustrates 744 posters, indexed 
and classified for specific opera- 
tions. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Pulp and Paper Section Plans 
Program for NSC 1951 Congress 

One of the outstanding programs in 
the history of the Pulp and Paper Sec- 
tion has been planned for the 39th an- 
nual National Safety Congress, to be 
held in Chicago October 8-12. General 
chairman of the section is C. L. R. 
Dougherty, assistant manager of indus- 
trial relations for Union Bag & Paper 
Corp., Savannah, Ga. 

Headquarters of the Congress will be 
in the Stevens Hotel, where all pulp and 
paper sessions will be held. 

In addition to Mr. Dougherty, officers 
of the Pulp and Paper Section are: H. B. 
Goodrich, Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass., vice chairman and 
program chairman; Arthur Carle, 
Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn., 
secretary, and Harold R. Alley, NSC 
staff representative. 


Pulp and Paper Section Program 

Monday, October 8 (2 p.m.) 

Progress report, General Chairman 

C. L. R. Dougherty. 

Report of nominating committee, J. 

Fred Berry, personnel manager, Alton 

Box Board Co., Alton, Ill. 

Election of 1951-52 officers. 

Speaker and subject to be announced. 

Award of Edward Benton Fritz 

Trophy by A. Scott Dowd, publisher 

of THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 


Monday, October 8 (8 p.m.) 
Pulp and paper smoker. 

Tuesday, October 9 (2 p.m.) 
H. B. Goodrich presiding. 
“Quality Production with Safety—A 
Proven Reality,” Fred O. Soughton, 
service and safety supervisor, Long 
Lac Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd., Terrace 
Bay, Ont. 
“Techniques of Accident Investigation 
and Effective Use of the Results,” 
Robert W. Gray, safety director, 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, 
Ga. 
“Paper Machine Fires,’ G. W. 
Brahmst, Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Boston. 
“Operation Safety,” Hoyt H. Wheel- 
and, superintendent of No. 2 mill, 
Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Wednesday, October 10 (2 p.m.) 
Round Table Discussions. 
1. Sulphite Pulp Manufacturing. Pre- 
siding, Elmo B. Stevens, manager of 
personnel, Holingsworth & Whitney 
Co., Waterville, Maine; conference re- 
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corder, Cyril D. McCan, assistant 
safety engineer, Crossett Paper Mills, 
Crossett, Ark. 

2. Sulphate Pulp Manufacturing. Pre- 
siding, D. V. Hill, safety director, Mead 
Corp., Kingsport, Tenn.; conference 
recorder, Fred O. Stoughton, service 
and safety supervisor, Long Lac Pulp 
& Paper Co., Ltd., Terrace Bay, Ont. 
3. Paper Converting. Presiding, Rob- 
ert W. Gray, safety director, Union 
Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga.; 
conference recorder, H. M. Jackson, 
safety engineer, Johns-Manville Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 

Thursday, October 11 (12:30 p.m.) 

Luncheon. George W. Harper, asso- 
ciate professor of mechanical engi- 
neering, University of Illinois, pre- 
siding. 
“Safety in Pulp Mills Through Co- 
operation of Employees and Employ- 
ers,’ Gunnar Hultman, managing di- 
rector, Swedish Pulp Employers’ Fed- 
eration, Stockholm. 

Thursday, October 11 (2 p.m.) 

Round Table Discussions. 

1. Paper Manufacturing. Presiding, 
Harold S. Wilson, safety engineer, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., New 
Orleans; conference recorder, Lam- 
bert Louy, safety director, Container 
Corp. of America, Chicago. 

2. Pulpwood Logging. Presiding, John 
Currie, Woodlands Division, Great 
Lakes Paper Co., Ltd., Fort Williams, 
Ont.; conference recorder, John C. 
Mader, safety engineer, Employers’ 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co. of 
Wisconsin, Ironwood, Mich. 

3. Insulation Products. Presiding, 
Amos S. Keen, safety director, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.; con- 
ference recorder, B. J. Lee, safety di- 
rector, Wood Conversion Co., Cloquet. 


Contest at Halfway Point 

With the Paper Industry Safety Con- 
test at the six-month mark, the cumu- 
lative rate is only 1 per cent below the 
rate for the corresponding period last 
year. Seventy-two contestants have main- 
tained perfect scores. 

During June there were 9.45 report- 
able disabilities per million man hours 
worked, an increase of 0.06 over the 
figure for the first quarter. The June rate 
was above the 6.63 average for May and 
the 8.95 for April. 

The June increase was in the average 
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rate for Division I (pulp and paper), 
which nevertheless remained lower than 
it was in 1950. Division II (paper con- 
verting) reported a rate decrease during 
June, with the result that it changed 
from 4 per cent above 1950 at five 
months to 1 per cent below 1950 at six 
months. Firms with perfect records 
through June are as follows: 


Division I—Pulp and Paper Mills 


Group A 
No perfect scores in this group. 
Group B 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 
Tyrone, Pa. 


National Container Co., mill division, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Group C 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa. 

Ste. Anne Paper Co., Ltd., Beaupre, Que. 

Brunswick Pulp and Paper Co., Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

International Paper Co., southern kraft 
division, Mobile, Ala. 

Building Products Ltd., Montreal. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Cedarhurst, Md. 

Fraser Cos., Ltd., Newcastle, New Bruns- 
wick. 

Lawrence Paper Co., Lawrence, Kans. 

Riegel Paper Corp., Warren plant, War- 
ren Glen, N. J. 

Group D 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Marseilles, 

Ill 


Philip Carey Co., Lennoxville, Que. 

Mead Corp., Wheelwright Division, 
North Leominster, Mass. 

Mead Corp., Harriman Division, Har- 
riman, Tenn. 

— Corp. of America, Carthage, 
Ind. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., Oakmont, Pa. 

Mead Corp., Manistique, Mich. 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Summit, Ill. 

Container Corp. of America, Ogden Divi- 
sion, Chicago. 

Marathon Corp., Ashland Division, Ash- 
land, Wis. 

Flintkote Co., Little Ferry, N. J. 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Compton, Cal. 

Mead Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

Riegel Paper Corp., Hughesville mill, 
Riegelsville, N. J. 

Columbia Box Board Mills, Inc., Cha- 
tham, N. Y. 

American Writing Paper Corp., Nono- 
tuck Division, Holyoke, Mass. 

a Corp. of America, Wiimington, 
Del. 

National Gypsum Co., Newburgh, N. Y 

Riegel Paper Corp., Riegelsville plant, 
Riegelsville, N. J. 

International Paper Co., Livermore Fal!s, 
Maine. 

Amalgamated Roofing Mills, Chicago. 

Johns-Manville, Tilton, N. H. 

Volney Felt Mills, Inc., Mishawaka. Ind. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Hayes plant, North 
Rochester, N. H. 


Division I|—Paper Converting 
(1) Paper Bags 
St. Regis Paper Co., Seattle, Wash. 
St. Regis Paper Co., San Leandro, Cal. 
St. Regis Paper Co., Ltd., Dryden, Ont. 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Co., Kaukauna, 
Wj 


is. 
St. Regis Paper Co., Watertown, N. Y. 


(2) Boxes and Cartons 

Group A 
Stone Container Corp., Chicago 
— Products, Inc., South Gate, 


Group B 
Container Corp. of America, Greensboro, 
N 


Container Corp. of America, Baltimore. 

Gaylord Container Corp., Greeneville, 
Tenn. 

Hankins Container Co., Union, N. J 

Gaylord Container Corp., Milwaukee. 

Gaylord Container Corp., Tampa, Fla. 

Green Bay Box Co., corrugated division, 
Green Bay; Wis. 

Container Corp. of America, Chicago. 

Hankins Container Co., Chicago. 

Container Corp. of America, Philadelphia. 

South West Box Co., Sand Springs, Okla. 

South West Corrugated Box Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Hankins Container Co., 
Ohio. 

Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


Miamisburg, 


Container Corp. of America, Muskogee. 
Hankins Container Co., Elmira, N. Y 


(3) Roofing Paper 
Flintkote Co., Chicago Heights, Il 
Rubberoid Co., Gloucester, N. J. 
Certain-teed Products Corp., Dallas, Texas 
Johns-Manville, Marrero, La. 
Certain-teed Products Corp., Buffalo. 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., San Leandro, 

Cal. 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Stroud, Okla 
Johns-Manville, Los Angeles, Cal. 


(5) Specialties 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., Augusta, Ga. 
Old Colony Envelope Co., Westfield. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Appleton, Wis. 
Research Products Corp., Madison, Wis 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., French Lick, Ind. 
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Battery of four Compound 
Vacuum Pump units, with 
250 hp motors, rated 5350 


cfm each. 


These 5 essentials are permanently built into R-C 
Cycloidal Vacuum Pumps for paper mill operation: 


1. LOW POWER CONSUMPTION—because units 
are recommended, either single or compound, 
to operate at the most efficient point. 

2. NEGLIGIBLE FRICTION LOSSES—no contact be- 
tween impellers or impellers and casings. 

3. HIGHER SPEEDS—permitting direct connection 
to standard motors, saving first cost, space 
and weight. 

4. FLEXIBILITY —to meet varying demands; suction 
automatically overcomes resistance in system. 

5. DEPENDABILITY — long-time, attention-free 
operation, due to simplified design and con- 
struction. 

With other important advantages, these 5 essen- 

tials account for the wide use and popularity of 

R-C Vacuum Pumps, for new installations or 

replacements. Send for Bulletin 50-B-17. 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corporation 
510 Monroe Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 
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Fig. |(a)—Hot alkali ref. rayon pulp 





Fig. 1(b)—Untreated strong sulfite pulp 


Photomicrographs of pulps after ultrasonic beating. The ultrasonic treatments were carried out 


at 22 kes on slush pulps at 0.05 per cent consistenc 


A modified Nickerson hydrolysis tech- 
nique was used to determine the “easily ac- 
cessible” cellulose contents of a wide variety 
of cellulosic materials. The amount of this 
“easily accessible’’ material varies over 
quite a wide interval for the fibers studied, 
whereas the rate constant for the dissolu- 
tion of the “difficultly accessible” portions 
is constant for all pulps prepared from a 


y for 30 minutes. 


specific wood and varies only slightly for 
different woods (excepting possibly in the 
case of birch sulphate pulp; cf Table 1). 
The rate constant however increased con- 
siderably when the cellulose sample was 
subjected to mechanical treatments such as 
dry defibration and screening, or when hy- 
drolyzed 3 hours and then dry-beaten in 
a pebble mill. 


There was a fairly good correlation be 
tween the Nickerson easily accessible cel 
lulose and the so-called ‘“‘gamma cellulose 
of various sulphite and kraft pulps, and i 
is assumed that these determinations meas 
ure essentially the same component of the 
wood pulps. Assuming that cellulose fibers 
can be described as a system of micellai 
“strings” with an amorphous interpene 
trating substance hemicellulosic in nature 
(i.e. an “interfibrillar substance’), this is 
possibly identical with the gamma cellulos« 
or that easily accessible material referred to 
above. Thus the micellar strings would be 
the ‘‘difficultly accessible” fractions, which 
consist of ‘‘pure cellulose.” 

In the authors’ opinion, Nickerson’s hy 
drolysis technique measures not crystalline 
and amorphous regions, but rather the mi- 
cellar strings and the interfibrillar sub- 
stance. It was shown that the difficultly ac- 
cessible material, calculated on the basis of 
the original wood, does not change very 
materially during the course of sulphite 
cook until very strong hydrolytic conditions 
are used (as in a rayon pulp). No “beta- 
cellulose” was found in holocellulose sam- 
ples or in semichemical pulps. This frac- 
tion apy:ears first in ordinary sulphite pulps, 
and even more noticeably in rayon pulps. 
Thus, the authors contend, this beta frac 
tion is absent in the original wood, but 
is formed from resistant alpha cellulose by 
oxidative or hydrolytic action. 

There appears to be a good correlation be- 
tween moisture regain and the percentage 
of easily accessible material, excepting in 
the case of holocellulose and of hot alkali 
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MULTI-PURPOSE 





ag LAMINATOR 


for processing paper, 


THE all-purpose GL-2 Laminator uses 
materials direct from parent rolls and re- 
winds, after laminating with either hot or 
cold glues and pastes. The machine is so 
designed that each operating assembly can 
be readily changed to handle the ever- 
growing list of new laminants and mate- 
rials. Completely flexible, it can be re- 
arranged for longer sheet leads . . . new 
assemblies added . . . or old ones sub- 
tracted. Standard 60-inch unit has one 
hot or cold dryer and is equipped with 
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boards and cellulose 


products... 


paste or glue applicator. An asphalt ap- 
plicator may also be added. Provisions are 
made for by-passing the sheet so that 
either of the two applicators can be used 
with equal facility. Additional drying 
units can be added to speed production by 
faster sheet curing if desired. Similar 
laminators are made for use with wax, 
crystalines and hot melts. Rewinders and 
backstands of various types can be fur- 
nished. Write for complete details and 
specifications, 
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Table |. The amount cf easily accessible 
material and the hydrolysis rate constant for 
the difficulty accessible fraction, given for 
different pulps 














Easily 
| Accessible 
Fiber material (Nickerson) k 
} % 
QOD ccccccvecccoseccesccees 1.9 0.0062 
| Hor alkali ref. linters ........--- 62 0065 
Flax pulp TeETETETETT TTT 10.0 0066 
Holo cellulose . .....-2+-+0e0+ 35 6 O14 
Spruce sulfite, strong ...... «-- 15.7 012 
> FAYON «0 eee eeee 10.0 013 
. hot alkali ref. ... 66 013 
Glee ellen ecvscccdcsccessese: 16.8 O12 
Prehydrolised sulfate ..........- 10.2 oil 
Aspen sulfite ........+.++++++ 4 11.3 012 
Be GND cccccncecccecceses 28.0 017 
Viscose rayon .........6-.eeee 35.9 039 











Table Il, Ordinary strength values from ultra- 
sonic beating. Corresponding strength values 
for sheets prepared from the same number 
of fibers. 100 g per m? at 45 per cent yield 
has been chosen as a basis of comparison 





Breaking | Burst 
Pulp “sR Length | Factor 
m 





| 


| Holocellulose 69.6 % yield) 95—100 | 10,300 65 
Rayon pulp, 44.6% yield) 95 7,300 45.5 
Hor alkali ref. rayon pulp 
33.1% yield) 17.5 
Strong sulfite, unbeaten ... 


1,900 iu 











g1.8% yield) 14.5 6,300 46.8 








refined pulps. On the other hand there is 
an excellent correlation between the easily 
accessible matter and the bound water, as 
measured by the thiosulphate method of 
Champetier. There is also a relationship 
between the burst factor of beaten and un- 
beaten pulps and the easily accessible 
amount, and the opacity increases with a 
decrease in the amount of the easily ac- 
cessible substance, which may be due not 
only to fewer fiber to fiber bonds but also 
to the formation of capillary spaces within 
the fiber. 

Without failing to take cognizance of 
the importance of individual fiber strength, 
it is believed that increase in sheet strength 
is due to the interfiber cementing effect of 
the amorphous hemicellulosic material, and 
that this substance plays an important part 
in determining paper making properties. 
Ultrasonic beating studies showed that de- 
spite the fact that hot alkali refined pulps 
contained very little easily accessible ma- 
terial, such pulps could be fibrillated. How- 
ever (Cf Table, Fig. I) this does not show 
strength properties equal to unbeaten pulp 
containing considerable amounts of easily ac- 
cessible matter. This appears to support the 
theory of the importance of hemicelluloses 
as sheet-strength developers. W. H. Algar, 
H. W. Giertz, and Anne Marie Gus- 
tafsson. Svensk Papperstidn 54, No. 10, 
335-44 (1951) (Original in Swedish, with 
English summary). 


Storage of Pulpwood 


Whereas, ideally, pulpwood (for the pro- 
duction of chemical pulp) should be used 
immediately after transportation to the mill, 
extensive log flotation in the spring and 
summer makes this impossible in countries 
in the North. Thus, adequate pulpwood 
storage must be provided for. Following a 
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.»» On Naylor Light-weight Pipe 






OW TO SPEED up 
CONNECTIONS 





In Heavy-duty Service 


This new bulletin, No. 513, presents complete facts on Naylor’s Heavy- 


Duty Wedge-Lock Coupling—the fastest and easiest method of pipe 


connection yet devised for light-weight pipe from 8” to 30” in diameter. 


Write for your copy today, without obligation. 


NENG KO) Kaila 






Naylor Pipe Company, 1236 E. 92nd St., Chicago 19, IK: 
New York Office, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








brief survey of the defects found in such 
storage, the author discusses various meth- 
ods of storage which will effectively prevent 
decay and discoloration. 

Pulpwood of six foot lengths (or more) 
is often floated to the mill in bundles, and 
can, with the aid of hoists and swing- 
bridges, be stored on land in large piles. 
Shorter lengths may be stacked. When in 
storage, damage resulting from rot can be 
avoided by either keeping the wood sprayed 
to such an extent that fungi are inhibited, 
or by following the principle of “maximum 
drying out and at the greatest rate.” The 
former technique is to be recommended with 
timber stored in stacks, in which air circu- 
lation is at a minimum. The latter method 
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may be used with available larger logs. 

Piles, as far as possible must be arranged 
in sufficiently wide lanes, and the ground 
must be well-drained, free from vegetation 
and preferably on a slope to ensure good 
air-circulation. The storage of chips in 
large heaps (out of doors) for kraft pulp 
deserves attention, because this form of 
storage is cheap and easily attained. As 
methods of barking become perfected, saw- 
mill waste chips doubtless will play an 
increasingly important role in the pulp in- 
dustry. 

The author's experience has shown that 
storage of chips in large piles, does not 
affect the quality characteristics of the 
(kraft) pulp. In the author's opinion, sub- 
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merged storage of pulpwood may be advan- 
tageous. Wet logs, as a rule, give a more 
even quality and higher pulp yields than 
does timber with varying moisture content. 
Provided the pulp logs can be stored in 
bundles under water, land storage space 
(which is often precious) can be saved and 
transport can be cheapened. To avoid dis- 
coloration, such logs must be freed from 
bark, which necessitates mechanical bark- 
ing prior to bundling of the logs. Inasmuch 
as the barking cost constitutes about one half 
of the logging costs (in Finland), it is of 
great importance that a satisfactory barking 
operation be perfected in the near future. 
Th. Wegelius (Univ. of Helsinki, Finland) 
Paper and Timber (Finland) 33, 218-221 
(1951) (Original in Finnish, English sum- 
mary). 


Evaluation of printing 
requirements of paper 

Printability is not due to a single charac- 
teristic of the paper, but depends on certain 
mechanical, optical and electrical properties, 
as well as on the interaction of the ink with 
the paper. The author rates porosity, 
smoothness, “dusting,” uniformity of thick- 
ness, elasticity, stiffness, and dimensional 
stability as important mechanical properties 
and discusses the necessity of freedom from 
dirt, spots, and abrasive particles. White- 
ness, gloss and transparency (or opacity) 
are treated as outstanding optical properties, 
and instruments used in testing such prop- 
erties are mentioned. 

In treating the interaction of ink and 
paper, the author discusses the tendency to- 


wards “picking,” receptivity for the ink, 
drying of ink, and the ‘‘strike-through’’ ten- 
dency. The latter depends on several differ- 
ent properties, the more important of which 
are probably porosity and wettability (with 
ink). Satisfactory methods for determining 
strike-through still require development. The 
author also mentions difficulties caused by 
static electricity. The article includes four 
figures and ten references (to European 
testing methods and equipment). E. Rupp. 
Allg. Papier-Rundschau No. 5, 164-7 (Mar. 
8, 1951) (In German). 


Brightening of eucalypt ground- 
wood with zinc dithionite 

In order to assure the maximum increase 
in brightness of eucalyptus mechanical pulp 
by zinc dithionite, it is necessary to acidify 
strongly and to wash to remove a substance 
which causes a bluish-gray discoloration 
when exposed to air. The pit-stock is neu- 
tralized partially (prior to brightening) 
with enough caustic soda to bring the pH 
to 4.5 after the addition of ZnS,0,. When 
the reaction is complete, the stock is acidi- 
fied to pH 2.6 with aqueous sulphuric acid 
and then washed thoroughly. Before con- 
version into paper the brightened pulp is 
neutralized to about pH 5. To complete the 
reaction with ZnS.O, within an hour, a tem- 
perature of at least 50 degrees C. is required, 
but at 65 degrees C. the brightness incre- 
ment is already reduced. Maximum bright- 
ness with pit stock was obtained with about 
0.8 to 1% ZnS.O,, and (with 0.5%) bright- 
ness increments of 4 to 9 units were ob- 
tained. When the groundwood was previ- 


ously extracted with NaOH, and then treat- 
ed with ZnS.Q,, similar additional bright- 
ness increases were noted. F. R. Neak 
Australian Pulp & Paper Ind. Tech. Aviom 
Proc, 1950, pp. 97-108. 


Printability of paper 

The authors describe improved testing 
equipment and recommend a standard pro 
cedure in which newsprint is printed on a 
proof press under standardized conditions 
of inking, etc., so as to duplicate the ap- 
pearance which would obtain with commer- 
cial plates and ink on a regular newspapet 
press. This has an advantage over conven- 
tional paper tests such as softness, porosity, 
smoothness e¢ al, because it measures print- 
ability directly. Inasmuch as conditions 
placed on newsprint in a commercial opera- 
tion vary markedly, the details of the testing 
process have been so selected that they rep- 
resent the most exacting ones which would 
be met with in commercial practice. 

The test procedure may be used to show 
up differences in quality of papers in a spe- 
cific mill, and to establish whether deterio- 
ration in the appearance of a newspaper may 
be attributed to the press room work or to 
the paper itself. The printing quality may 
be appraised either visually or (if required) 
may be expressed objectively through the 
use of a reflectance meter. The value ob- 
tained has been called the “per cent printing 
quality” of the paper. On this scale better 
newsprints test about 83%, whereas the 
poorer ones test about 69%. 

Since a 0.4% difference is readily dis- 
cernible visually, about 35 possible steps 
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can be obtained between the high and low 
grade papers. The authors suggest that the 
procedure be used to supplement existing 
mill tests, so as to assist mill men in effect- 
ing changes that will insure production of a 
paper of eptimum printing quality (within 
the practical limitations. of wood supply, 
equipment, etc.). The method may also be 
used in evaluating the effects of new and 
original techniques in manufacture (e.g. 
coating or super-calendering newsprint). G. 
Larocque, B. Axelrod, and S. Clark. Pulp 
Paper Magazine Canada 52, No. 3, 166-74 
(Convention No.; 1951). 


Rapid Dispersion of Cellulose 
In Cupriethylene Diamine 

The following procedure for dispersing 
cellulose in cupriethylene diamine solutions 
in viscosity measurements, is recommended 
because of its simplicity and speed. A 
weighed sample (prepared by tearing or 
cutting into small pieces) is placed in a 25 
milliliter test tube, and 10 ml. distilled 
water containing a small amount of wetting 
agent are added (this may be Aersol OT, 
Duponol ME, or Triton NE). The test tube 
is shaken to insure thorough wetting and 
10 ml. of the cupriethylene diamine reagent 
(equivalent to 1 M copper) are introduced. 
The tube is then shaken 15-20 seconds, 
allowed to stand another 30 seconds and 
then again shaken. At this point the solu- 
tion is ready for the viscometer. The rapid- 
ity of the solution permits viscosity meas- 
urements to be made before appreciable 
degradation of the cellulose occurs. Further- 
more tests have shown that if the sample is 
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kept in a tightly stoppered tube, even after 
a week, the viscosity drops by less than 3 
per cent. Charles H. Lindsley. Textile Re- 
search J]. 21, No. 5, 286-7 (1951). 


Reburning of lime sludge 

Within recent years, the reburning of lime 
sludge has become more profitable in Fin- 
land and fuel consumption was dropped 
from 3000 kilogram cals per kg. to about 
2000-2500, and in certain cases the heat 
consumption has been reduced to that used 
in ordinary lime burners. Mill data taken 
from the lime recovery plant of Oulu Oy 
(Finland) are presented, giving heat con- 
sumption and distribution of burning costs 
(of which the fuel costs constitute about 
56 per cent). Better lime can now be ob- 
tained by reburning sludge than from lime 
stone, by limiting the circulation of inert 
matter, and the percentage free CaO can 
be raised to 85 per cent (or better) as 
shown by the following incomplete analy- 
sis: — 


Total CaO-89% (with 85% free CaO) 


A1:0s plus Fe:Os, % 2.1 
MgO ...... . 1.1 
Total Na;O..... 1.4 
SiO. . 7a 
CO, (as carbonate) 2.3 


The kiln is illustrated and a schematic dia- 
gram of the equipment and sequence of op- 
erations is also given. The article contains 
12 references. Eino Makila, Norsk Skogind. 
5, No. 4, 118-123 (1951) (Original in 
Swedish, with English summary). 
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Testing Size 
Resistance of Paper 

The marked discrepancies between size 
resistance measured objectively, and the 
actual behavior of paper in use are stressed. 
Evidently the testing procedures are at fault. 
The author, after discussing the theory of 
the penetration of a liquid into a paper 
sheet, and the principal factors which exert 
an influence on such penetration, points out 
the additional effects of colloidal filtration, 
absorption of the fibers in the paper, and 
more especially those of the presence of 
acids in the testing liquids. 

Principal factors include—viscosity, sur- 
face tension, contact angle on the surface 
and in the capillaries, and the state of dis- 
persion of the liquid used in the test. It 
appears impossible to determine size resis- 
tance with a single testing liquid, and it 
seems advisable to adapt the liquid and the 
testing procedure to the anticipated uses of 
the paper. Ordinarily the tests evaluate only 
the average size resistanee of a relatively 
large paper surface, without taking into 
account smaller, poorly sized areas, although 
such spots may cause marked difficulties 
when the paper is put to use (e. g. running 
of ink lines). 

The author makes several suggestions for 
new testing methods and new liquids, in- 
cluding one for the uniformity of sizing. The 
accuracy and reproducibility of such meth- 
ods are given in detail, as are the results 
obtained with various papers.. Pre-condition- 
ing the test samples within the range of 40- 
70 percent moisture was apparently without 
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marked significance, whereas the tempera- 
ture exerted considerable influence with col- 
loidal solutions and required strict control. 
On the other hand when true test solutions 
were used, temperature was of less impor- 
tance. Two American methods (Tappi 
Standard T 433-44; dry indicator and Tappi 
Standard T 466-m-46; curl test) were used 
as references, and it was shown that no tests 
that depend on water penetration measure 
true penetrability of a pure liquid, but 
measure something intermediate between 
penetrability of the liquid and the pene- 
tration of water vapor. Results were com- 
pared with standards which three paper 
experts had arranged independently and 
evaluated statistically for the suitability of 
each method for predicting the size re- 
sistance of paper to ink penetration. 


These studies showed conclusively that 
only a procedure using ink, (or some 
highly colloidal dyestuff solutions) could 
be considered useful in predicting the re- 
sistance to ink penetration. All other test- 
ing methods suggested by the authors (and 
also the Tappi methods referred to above) 
failed to give the necessary information. 
The authors give 10 tables and 26 figures. 
H. Gaegauf and M. Muller, Textil-Rund- 
schau 6, No. 3, 122-31 and No. 4. 176-88 


(1951); through B.I.P.C. 21, 718 (1951) 
(Original in German). 


Pulpwood for 
Groundwood Mills 

The author believes that the moisture 
content of the wood should be no less than 
and preferably over, 40 percent, so as to 
insure the best and strongest pulp. Quality 
decreases noticeably when the moisture con- 
tent is between 30 and 40 percent; and the 
pulp quality is very low when the moisture 
drops below 30 percent. The bound water 
should never be permitted to leave the 
wood; so as not to cause deformation of 
the wood fibers. If this does happen, the 
original form cannot be restored by subse- 
quent soaking the wood in water. Inasmuch 
as in Finland, the mills grind largely 1 
meter bolts, procurement should be stand- 
ardized to 1 meter (or its multiples—1 to 
6 meters, depending on local conditions). 
The article results from an address given at 
the joint meeting of the Finnish Paper En- 
gineers Association and the Association of 
Privately Employed Foresters, at Helsinki, 
November 30th, 1950. Arne Wichmann. 
Paper and Timber (Finland) 33, No. 6, 
222-6 (1951). (Original in Finnish, with 
an English summary). 
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Maintenance Problems of the 
Recovery Furnace Room 


R. M. Graff, assistant pulp mill superintend- 
ent, Longview Fibre Co., Longview, Wash. 


Unless a mill is new, there is undoubt- 
edly a variety of furnace equipment to keep 
in operation. The basic aie may be 
similar, but the specific maintenance job 
will depend upon the type of equipment 
which is being used. Since it would be very 
difficult to cover the problems which exist 
in all the mills, this discussion will be based 
upon maintenance problems with which we 
are familiar at the Longview Fibre Co. 

Chrome ore is still the most satisfactory 
material which has been found for the fur- 
nace bottom. It is used both in the plastic 
and brick form, with each form having its 
own advantages. 

The chrome brick is a dense, well-cured 
material which adapts itself well to new in- 


stallations. It is usually laid over firebrick 
and cinders. The main difficulty with this 
material is its inability to form a solid bot- 
tom, the cracks between the bricks being 
sufficiently large to allow smelt to seep 
through. When this seepage occurs near 
the spouts, the spout supports are frequently 
warped or burned, making repair jobs neces- 
sary. The furnace bottom will wear un- 
evenly and the smelt may have caused the 
under layer of firebrick to buckle or burn 
away, making it impossible to replace the 
chrome brick satisfactorily without a com- 
plete replacement of the base material. 
Plastic chrome ore can be easily fitted to 
the contours of the furnace bottom, and re- 
pair or replacement jobs can be satisfac- 
torily accomplished without the complete 
removal of the old bottom. A tighter seal 
is also formed around the spouts, thus elimi- 
nating much of the maintenance at this 
point. It is necessary to properly cure the 


chrome after installation, however, and fail- 
ure to do so will result in reducing the life 
of the material. Our experience indicates, 
when a complete bottom has been installed, 
it is necessary to cure the chrome, with a 
light wood fire, for at least 24 hours before 
starting to burn liquor. 

The other weak spot in the firebox, the 
point of entry of the primary air, can be 
improved by the use of full studs on the 
boiler tubes. It is still necessary to main- 
tain a tight seal of chrome ore or brick on 
the outside of the tubes at this point; but 
the task is not as difficult, nor does it occur 
as frequently, as when partial studs were 
used on the tubes. 

Furnace spouts give very little trouble as 
long as proper circulation is maintained. 
When internal baffling is used to create a 
high water velocity directly under the trough 
of the spout, excellent spout life is obtained. 
However, if air becomes trapped in the 
spout, or if the water circulation is reduced, 
the metal will soon burn through and re- 
placement will be necessary. 

The seal between the spout and the fur- 
nace bottom is very critical, and can be a 
source of continual trouble if not properly 
constructed. Air entering the spout open- 
ing increases the rate of wear of the bottom 
at this point, making it essential that this 
opening be as small as possible. 

It may be necessary to confine the spout 
opening with a separate water-cooled frame, 
if the spout was not designed that way 
originally. It is necessary to protect, with 
some insulating material, all metal work in 
this area which is not water-cooled, and 
spout supports should be rigid and of ample 
strength so that operating vibrations will 
not shake the spout loose. 

The possibility of breaking the spout 
loose from the furnace can be greatly re- 
duced by eliminating any solid connection 
between spout and dissolving tank, since the 
dissolving tank is the source of the most vio- 
lent vibrations which will occur. It may be 
necessary to wash the sides of the spout box 
to prevent a build up of smelt which would 
tie the spout and spout box together. 

Corrosion and abrasion are the main 
maintenance problems of the dissolving tank. 
Sufficient agitation is necessary to keep the 
solid particles in suspension until they dis- 
solve; but, as a result of the agitation, the 
bottom section of the tank wears quite rap- 
idly. The solution to this problem is to 
keep the agitation to a minimum to reduce 
the abrasive action as much as possible, or 
to line the bottom section of the tank with 
a good grade of firebrick. 

Corrosion takes place mainly at the liquor 
level and is not usually a serious problem. 
The corrosive action takes place slowly; and 








LONG ON EVERYTHING YOU REQUIRE OF CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS! 


Long in quality, and long on required phys- 
ical properties, Sandusky Castings have pro- 
vided satisfaction for more than forty years. 


Always specify CHIEF SANDUSKY to your machine 
builder, and you will have the best in centrifugal 
castings . . . uniform, dense, and free from porosity. 


e CHIEF SANDUSKY CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS ¢ SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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3-MONTH DELIVERY 
IN ALL LENGTHS 


MAIN OFFICE—BIG RAPIDS, MICH. 





World’s finest heavy-duty traveling wheel 
gtinder for high speed grinding with extreme 
accuracy and efficiency. Fully equipped to your 
own specified requirements. Can be furnished 
in either built-in motor drive or V-belt drive. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Knife and Shear 
Blade Grinders . . . Famous RED ANCHOR Grinding 
Wheels - Segments - Dressers - Cutters - Compound 


HANCHETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


WEST COCAST—PORTLAND, ORE. 





HANCHETT mammorn AK 


KNIFE AND SHEAR BLADE GRINDER 


Widely used for paper, planer, hog, barker, 
chipper, and veneer knives. AK grinds flat 
or concave bevel on any desired 

square edge. Built in lengths from 84” to 
350” and longer when required. 
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maintenance can be confined to scheduled 
shutdowns, if proper inspections are made 
when the opportunity occurs. 

It is necessary to have frequent shutdowns 
to keep the liquor circulating system in 
working condition. Some sections of the 
system wear quite rapidly, while other sec- 
tions build up with scale. Stainless steel or 
nickel-clad equipment, as mentioned before, 
will help to reduce the wear; but nothing 
has been found which will prevent the scale 
from forming. The addition of the weak 
wash to the suction of the circulating pumps 
will reduce the rate of build up of the scale, 
but there is not sufficient wash used to en- 
tirely eliminate the problem. 

The best solution to the circulating sys- 
tem problems which has been found so far 
is the use of steam, instead of circulated 
liquor, to break up the smelt stream. The 
steam may be used successfully in several 
locations, depending upon the construction 
of the spout and spout boxes; but the most 
satisfactory location is above the smelt 
stream. In this location, the steam hits the 
smelt stream at right angles, atomizing it 
and driving the particles straight down into 
the tank. If the spout boxes are quite deep, 
it may be necessary to install weak wash 
sprays on the sides of the boxes to prevent 
a gradual buildup. The steam, if properly 
adjusted, eliminates all of the explosions 
and vibrations caused by the smelt entering 
the dissolving tank, thus greatly reducing 
the maintenance on spout, cooling water 
lines, and spout boxes. 

Mechanical soot blowers do a very good 
job of boiler cleaning; but they do require 
frequent inspections and repair, especially 
if they are automatic. There are many dif- 
ferent types of soot blowers, each with its 
own special maintenance problems. 

Many of the problems are due to im- 
proper design or installation of equipment, 


and may require a change before a solution 
is found. 

Some types of retractable soot blowers 
require frequent repacking of the rotating 
element; and it may be necessary to spot 
weld the nozzle to prevent it from falling 
off while in operation. Automatic soot 
blowers, either retractable or air-puff, may 
need frequent repairs or adjustment of the 
control unit to keep them in operating con- 
dition. Air-puff blowers, used in the cooler 
section of the boiler, may require frequent 
cleaning or adjustment of the gotating mech- 
anism to insure proper operation. All of 
these difficulties can be corrected while the 
unit is in operation, and none of them are 
serious, if noticed in time so that repairs 
can be made before the boiler plugs. 

Soot blower elements and hangers occa- 
sionally fail if the proper material has not 
been used in their construction. Dialoy is 
frequently used for soot blowers in the hot 
zone, but carbon steel elements give better 
life under certain operating conditions. 

Leaks occasionally occur in the tubes or 
headers, making it necessary to shut down 
the unit for repairs. It may be that the 
boiler-men are continually hitting a tube 
with their bars; or mud and scale inside of 
the boiler tubes may be retarding circulation. 

Air heaters may be designed to use either 
flue gas or steam as the source of heat. Our 
newest installation is equipped with a sepa- 
rate steam-heated air-heater which eliminates 
the problem of plugging and the necessity 
for soot blowers or hand lancing. The 
maintenance of the soot blowers is the big- 
gest problem with the flue-gas-type air- 
heater. If the air heater tubes are allowed 
to remain plugged for any great length of 
time, the moisture which accumulates will 
greatly increase the rate of corrosion of the 
metal. Tube failures occasionally occur 
under such conditions. 
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There are few mechanical difficulties en- 
countered in the operation of this equip- 
ment. Shaft seals require periodic Po: 8 
ing; and drive chain, reduction gears and 
motors need routing inspections. 

Bearing wear or failure is the most com- 
mon difhculty, and occurs most frequently 
on the induced draft fan due to the high 
dust content and moisture in the flue gas. 
If the induced draft fan is overloaded, or if 
the fan foundation is not solid, bearing wear 
may cause frequent shutdowns. In some 
cases, it is necessary to clean the fan blades 
frequently to prevent an unbalanced condi- 
tion which would accelerate the rate of 
bearing wear. This is especially true with 
fans of large diameter or high r.p.m. 

Some electrical difficulties are experi- 
enced with fans, mainly due to the dusty 
conditions which exist in the furnace room. 
If the contactors are located in a ventilated 
room separate from the main furnace room, 
and if care is taken in the location of the 
fan motors to protect them from dirt and 
moisture as much as possible, most of the 
electrical difficulties can be eliminated. 

There are still many pieces of equipment 
in use, which we have not discussed, which 
require occasional maintenance to insure 
uniform and continuous operation. Liquor 
mix tank agitators, black and green liquor 
pumps, salt cake screens and feeders, liquor 
heaters, piping, valves and instruments in- 
dividually have specific problems, and re- 
quire special inspections and maintenance. 
The aim should be to correct difficulties 
before they become so serious that a furnace 
shut down is necessary. It is not possible 
to prevent all shut downs; but a thorough, 
periodic inspection of all equipment during 
operating periods, and a complete check on 
all possible sources of trouble while a unit 
is down will be very helpful in holding the 


necessary shut downs to a minimum. 
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Diesel Truck 

The Yale Diesel-Lift fork truck is powered 
by a diesel engine and equipped with a 
hydraulic transmission. It is the first diesel- 
powered unit commercially available, and 
has been specially designed for use where 
fire hazards exist, where there is a limited 
amount of fresh air, and in outdoor areas 
where continuous heavy-duty operation is a 
necessity. 

The truck utilizes a Hercules six-cylinder 
diesel engine with a continuous rating of 
70 hp. All power impulses from the engine 
are transmitted through a double impeller 
fluid coupling, eliminating chattering, stall- 
ing, stumbling and jerky starts and stops. 

The Diesel-Lift is built of pressed plate 
and bar steel, formed to shape and elec- 
trically welded. All undercarriage operating 
and steering connections are cadmium 
plated. The elevating fork carriage and 
telescopic channels are carried on bearings. 
Wheelbase is 72 in.; over-all height is 85 
in., and over-all width, 62 in. Primary lift 
is 66 in. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia Div., 11,000 Roosevelt Blvd., Phila- 
delphia 15, Pa. 


Hoist Adjuster 

With the Coffing hoist-binder operating 
under the ratchet hoist principle, it is pos- 
sible to take up or slack off a load chain any 
amount up to a full 2014 in—or more if a 
longer chain is used—without the necessity 
of releasing the entire load to take a new 
“grab.” Another advantage is operating sim- 
plicity by means of a handle to bind and 
slack off. No buttons or levers to push are 
necessary. Weighs 10 Ib. and will exert a 
pull of 3,000 Ib. Coffing Hoist Co., 800 
Walter St., Danville, Ul. 
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Double-Duty Valve 

A brass valve, Style SFS, has been de- 
signed for sampling oils and other liquids 
or for venting air into tanks. Designed 
principally for use on oil-immersed electri- 
cal equipment, the valve has many applica- 
tions on a variety of industrial and process- 
ing machinery requiring periodic sampling 
of liquids or venting air. When used for 
sampling, the valve is inserted close to the 
bottom of the tank, permitting liquid to 
be drawn off. The same valve can be in- 
serted at the top of the tank for venting. 
Oil-Rite Corp., 3495 S. 13th St., Milwaukee 
15, Wis. 





Strapping Tool 

A pocket-size strapping tool, known as 
the No. 120 Steelbinder, pulls steel strap- 
ping tight around any size or shape object. 
It does not cut the strap; this must be done 
as a separate gperation with another tool. 
The No. 120 is small enough to keep in an 
overalls pocket, and has shortened handles 
to adapt it to close-quarter work, as on lad- 
ders or scaffolding. 

Like other Steelbinder tools, the No. 120 
places no wedge between the strap and the 
object tied. Thus a tighter tie is insured 
when the tool is disengaged. It can be used 
with strapping 34, 42, 5 or 34 in. wide. 
A. J. Gerrard & Co., 1950 Hawthorne Ave., 
Melrose Park, III. 


Foot Controls 

Foot operated air valve leaves the hands 
free to handle work. Simply by applying 
foot pressure on a pedal, hammers, shears, 
presses, hopper gates, furnace doors, and all 
other types of air operated machinery and 
equipment may be efficiently controlled. 
C. B. Hunt & Son, Inc., 2200 East Pershing 
Ave., Salem, Ohio. 


Water Treatment 

The “Dual Bed” Ion Exchanger unit, con- 
sisting basically of a single tank for the 
exchange of one kind of ion in the resin 
structure for the like charged ion in the 
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liquid solution, has been developed for the 
treatment of water in steam heating plants. 
It eliminates the need for much elaborate 
equipment and for handling such dangerous 
chemicals as caustic soda, sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids during the regeneration 
process. 

Two industrial uses are the removal of 
“hard” chemical salts and the removal of 
alkalinity which forms carbon dioxide in the 
boiler and corrosive carbonic acid in con- 
densate return lines. Permutit Co., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


SO. Detector 


An instrument, the Autometer, for auto- 
matic detection of air pollution by SO, is 
now available. The non-integrating Auto- 
meter assembly continuously records sulfur 
dioxide concentration, while the integrating 
assembly makes this measurement plus 
others. Unlike most gas-analyzers, it makes 
use of electrolytic conductivity as a means of 
measurement. Leeds & Northrup Co., 4934 
Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





Electronic Micrometer 

The Carson-Dice Micrometer measures 
soft or compressible materials precisely, such 
as paper, foil, ribbon, plastic sheets, felt, 
film and textiles. It can also be used for 
rapid measurement of machined parts, ball 
bearings, small assemblies, depths of coun- 
terbore, and other jobs requiring measure- 
ment without pressure. 

An electronic circuit used in conjunction 
with an accurate Micrometer head permits 
this “pressureless’” measurement and elimi- 
nates “feel’’ as a source of error to a toler- 
ance of 0.00002 in. J. W. Dice Co., Engle- 
wood, N. J. 


Equipment Packings 

A line of molded packings for hydraulic 
and pneumatic equipment is offered which 
increases the efficiency of cylinders, pumps, 
motors, valves, etc. Called the Periflex, these 
packings are compression molded under heat 
and high pressure from special fabric and 
neoprene to insure wearing quality and pre- 
cision limits. Designs available include cup, 
flange, ““U” ring and “O” ring. Periflex, 
Inc., Hazel Park, Mich. 
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Fork Lift Crane 

A standard rubber-tire Lorain fork lift 
truck has been fitted with a unique, spe- 
cially designed front end consisting of a 
hydraulically operated fork lift attachment 
fixed toa boom. The 7 ft. long forks have 
a vertical lift of 9 ft. 8 in., can rotate 180 
deg. and can be tilted up and down ap- 
proximately 10 deg. With boom completely 
raised and the fork lift completely elevated, 
a height of 27 ft. can be reached. In addi- 
tion, the turntable and fork lift front end 
can revolve through 360 deg. 

This multiple combination of movements 
makes the new machine, known as the 
“Swing-Stacker,” adaptable to many differ- 
ent jobs of material handling that previously 
had to be accomplished with a combination 
of two or more different machines. It was 
originally designed to unload up-ended and 
nested car and truck frames from gondola 
cars and to carry them to storage areas. The 
lifting capacity is 5,000 lb. Thew Shovel 
Co., Lorain, Ohio. 





Crane-Hung Scale 

Load weighing in transit can now be done 
between 1 and 114 min. on this crane-hung 
scale, built to the Riverside Metal Co.'s 
specifications. The scale can be used to 
weigh any load up to 20,000 Ibs., such as 
paper rolls, baled pulp, rods, etc. The whole 
process is accomplished through hanging the 
device in the crane hook. Then, after the 
load has been hooked into the scale, the 
crane operator can take readings from the 
two foot diameter dial while the loads are in 
transit. Hydroway Scales, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich. 











we have the facilities! 


Consult our engineers. Let 
your problems become their 
problems. Phone, write or 
wire for information. 


SPECIALISTS 


If you have a project requiring heavy plate work, tanks, 
pressure vessels and structural fabricating, we are 
equipped to do the whole job, from plan to production. 
Five steel fabricating plants and complete field erection 
facilities are ready to serve you quickly and economically. 


THE 
FABRICATION OF BULK 
AND FIELD STORAGE TANKS—HEAVY PLATE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Another complex in- 
stallation completed 
by Birtank and its 
unexcelled 
fabricating facilities. 
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Look to the Source! 


Wises You Use Soprum 
CuiLorATE From OLpsuryY.. . you 
may rely upon the reputation of your 
source of supply as absolute assurance 
of the product quality and uniformity 
that you must have to maintain and 
advance your own product standards 
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Control Sheet Moisture Within One-Half of 1% 


Stickle Automatic Tension and Thermal Control 
(left) controls sheet moisture within one-half of 1% 
stabilizes steam flow to the machines 
: eliminates man- 


Save Money! Save Fuel! 


variation... 
. checks overheating of driers . . 
ual control to the greatest degree. 
Improved Stickle Vacuum Differential Drainage, fea- 
turing new Stickle Pump (below), rapidly removes 
returns condensate to your 





air and condensation . . . 
boiler room, cutting fuel costs 10-15%. 


weiouts For a complete line of equipment designed to save 
you money in the manufacture of paper—increase 
boiler capacities, prevent cockling, cut the cost of 






ADJUSTMENT 
FOR TEMPERATURE 








nee steam—call on Stickle. Send for free Bulletins 160 
and 600. 
call STICKLE STEAM 
2 ae SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
2215 Valley Avenue ca Indianapolis, Indi 








New! Stickle Vacuum Pump 
Every vital part is easily acces- 
sible. Exterior float boxes; inter- 
changeable vacuum chamber 
above tank; built-in heat ex- 
changer; standard horizontal mo- 


tor and pump. 





Stickle 


\S Equipment 


[ Cuts the cost of steam 





Controller Cover Lock 

By concealing the control setting mechan- 
ism inside the cover and locking the cover 
with a key, a new model TAG non-indi- 
cating controller eliminates unauthorized or 
accidental changes in control point settings. 
Adjustment of the control is made by un- 
locking and removing the cover, inserting 
a screw driver in the slot of the control 
spindle, and turning. Then the control is 
literally locked in by replacing and locking 
the case cover. Only the foreman or engineer 
need have access to the key of the mechan- 
ism. 

The instrument itself is available for 
either direct or reverse acting control appli- 
cations. Known as Model 8352, Type 1, it 
measures 534 by 714 in. TAGliabue Instru- 
ments Div., Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corp., 614 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 
5, N.J. 


Adhesives 

A fast setting adhesive usable on high 
speed machines has been developed. It is 
intended particularly for the manufacture of 
spiral and convolute containers for hot 
liquids. The cream colored liquid of medium 
viscosity is suited for tube winding ma- 
chines, and imparts no residual odor. Fed- 
eral Adhesives Corp., 210-220 Wythe Ave., 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Heavy-Duty Truck 

Wood handling and other out-of-door 
heavy operations can be handled in loads 
of up to 15,000 lb. with-the new Yardlift- 
150. This giant fork lift truck is said to be 
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easy to steer and maneuver, due to a 22-in. 
diam. hand wheel which operates the hy- 
draulic power steering-control. In case of 
engine trouble, the steering linkage can be 
operated mechanically. The truck is com- 
pactly designed for a minimum turning 
radius, and an extra-wide axle provides 
maximum stability under load. 

The Yardlift-150 has been tested in typ- 
ical big-load handling operations, such as in 
lumber mill yards, storage yards of steel 
mills, and in heavy moving, rigging and 
construction operations. Clark Equipment 
Co., Industrial Truck Div., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 





Electric Nut Tightener 

Nut running and removing jobs in indus- 
trial maintenance and for such jobs as fastc.. 
ing digester covers are no problem for the 
heavy duty universal electric Impactool. The 
tool handles bolts up to 114 inch diameter, 
and through the impact mechanism quickly 
runs nuts up tight or removes stubborn, 
rusted or frozen nuts. Continuous momen- 
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tum of the electric motor is converted to 
rotary impact. Saves time and labor. Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., Dept. F. P., 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N.Y. 


Short Interval Timer 

General purpose of photoswitch Elec- 
tronic Timer Type 30CR3, with a timing 
range of from 3 to 120 cycles, is to meet 
requirements for accurate short interval 
timing. It is used for spot welding, control 
of punch presses and other machine tools, 
conveyor control, and other jobs. Timing 
adjustment is located on a panel inside the 
tamper-proof housing. Photoswitch Inc., 77 
Broadway, Cambridge 42, Mass. 


Transformers 

For single-phase, 60-cycle operation, Gen- 
eral Electric has developed a general-purpose 
dry-type transformer smaller in size and 
weighing less than half as much as the units 
they replace. This improvement resulted 
from the use of improved core steels and 
increased amounts of inorganic insulating 
materials. The line ultimately will consist of 
about 50 models in ratings of 3 kva. and 
upwards. General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, 0. YT. 


Trolley Hoist 

The Wright Safeway Army Type trolley 
hoist is made in capacities from 14 ton to 
3 tons and is available with a special load 
bar and either a pair of two-wheel plain 
trolleys or one plain and one geared two- 
wheel trolley. The plain trolley assembly 
is adjustable for a wide range of beam sizes, 
and can be changed to geared in a few min- 
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utes. The geared trolley has cut teeth gear 
rings, hand chain and hand chain guide. 
Thrust rollers are mounted to insure proper 
alignment of the assembly 

The hoist was designed for service where 
a close headroom assembly is required. 
Wright Hoist Div., American Chain & 
Cable Co., York, Pa. 





Materials Handling 

Hooking onto a caster-type trailer is just 
a push-button task with this “Grip-Tow’’ 
motorized tractor. It’s merely a matter of 
driving the tractor to the end of the trailer 
and pushing a button that automatically en- 
gages hooks on the trailer frame. Another 
feature is maneuverability. Operation in very 
narrow aisles is easily done and the vehicle 
has the shortest turning radius possible with 
any given trailer. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
11000 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


Conveyor Belt Cleaner 
Spring type conveyor belt cleaner consists 
of self aligning, spring steel wiper blades, 


set perpendicular to the belt surface, but 
diagonal to belt travel that wipe the belt 
clean and dry as it passes. Spring arms sup- 
porting the blades maintain a uniform pres 
sure on the belt and allow blades to ride 
easily over obstructions such as belt splices. 
Dribble from the cleaner falls directly into 
the rear of the discharge chute at the head 
end of the conveyor. 

An independent mounting assembly makes 
it easily adapted to fit existing conveyor 
installations. Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora. 111. 





Mobile Conveyor 

The new lightweight Adjustoveyer is con- 
structed to carry a total weight of 850 Ib. 
and a maximum unit weight of 300 Ibs. 
Stacking to a height of 10 ft., the unit meas- 
ures 10 ft. closed and 17 ft. 6 in. fully ex- 
tended. It is driven by a 14 or 34 hp. motor. 
Easily handled by one man, this inclined con- 
veyor will assume different positions and 
lengths and can be instantly moved to differ- 
ent locations. Stewart-Glapat Corp., Zanes- 
ville, Obio. 
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New Products Briefs .. . 

> WELDING FITTINGS—Fittings and joints 
for corrosion resistant coated piping are said 
to eliminate vibration and turbulence at the 
joint. With a newly designed internal sleeve 
and two external fittings, the joint is welded 
flush with the interior of the pipe and is 
fully coated with corrosion resistant mate- 
rial. Welstrom, Sth St. and N. Ford Blvd., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


> ROT-PROOFING—Powdered copper am- 
monium fluoride complex is available for 
evaluation in termite- and rot-proofing wood 
and mildew-proofing textiles. Preliminary 
studies indicate that wood soaked in a solu- 
tion of the compound shows resistance to 
leaching superior to samples treated with 
other zinc or copper compounds. Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Mfg. Co., 1000 Widener Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


> STARTER—A new a-c Part Winding Starter 
consists of two A-B across-the-line starters 
and a pneumatic timing mechanism mounted 
below one starter and operated by a solenoid 
plunger. For use with motors which employ 
two separate parallel windings, star or delta, 
to obtain increment starting. Allen-Bradley 
Co., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


> CORROSION PROTECTION —A _ patented 
process used on Lectro-Clad pipes and fit- 
tings protects them from corrosion by bond- 
ing a predetermined thickness of nickel (or 
other strategic metal) to the interior and/or 
exterior. The lining is said to be pore-free, 
and the lining metal goes farther. Bart Mfg. 
Co., Belleville 9, N.J. 


> ELECTRIC BRAKE—A brake designed for 
low-bed equipment of all kinds eliminates 
all under-trailer installations except for two 
wires. The brakes measure 124% in. in 
diameter and 51/4 in. in width. A special 
universal design makes it possible to use 
them inside any 15-in. wheel. Warner Elec- 
tric Brake & Clutch Co., Beloit, Wis. 


> FOAMING AGENT—Fomagen is a crude 
grade of Saponin that provides high foaming 
and wetting properties at low cost. For 
many types of processing, including paper- 
making. Samples available. B. L. Lemke & 
Co., Inc., Lodi, N. J. 


> HEAVY TRACTOR—Model HA-120 Shop 
Mule tractor, diesel or gasoline powered, 
has a 12,000 Ib. drawbar pull. A single 
stage, closed circuit type torque converter 
eliminates shock and strain. For heavy push- 
ing and pulling jobs of all kinds. The Buda 
Co., Harvey, Ill. 


> WHITENING AGENTS—Antara Brighteners 
are a group of optical whitening agents 
which, though colorless and fluorescent, act 
as “dyes” to make white paper and textiles 
whiter and to brighten starches. They are 
applied chiefly through a soap or detergent. 
Antara Products, div. of General Dyestuff 
Corp., Easton, Pa. 


> BRUSHES—Specially small brushes are 
made by this manufacturer for almost any 
cleaning job. All brush materials, including 
wire .0140 diameter and larger, can be 
used. Walter Borten Co., Furnace Dock 
Rd., Peekskill, N.Y. 
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MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION FOR 
CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. 
By James A. Lee. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
468 pages. 9 x 6. $6.50. 


Since combatting corrosion is a major prob- 
lem in industry, the author has compiled an 
extensive amount of information from many 
sources in an attempt to create a reference 
book aimed principally at chemical engi- 
neers, plant superintendents, foremen, and 
operators in the process industries. What 
material of construction will withstand some 
particularly corrosive chemical is a common 
problem. The engineer designing process 
equipment as well as the fabricator share in 
this responsibility. 

In addition to gathering scattered infor- 
mation on corrosion, the author formerly 
managing editor of Chemical Engineering, 
has sifted that data based entirely on labora- 
tory tests, emphasizing materials of construc- 
tion that have been found by operating ex- 
perience to be the most serviceable and eco- 
nomical in commercial-size plants. 

The book contains information dealing 
with more than 300 chemicals and combina- 
tions of chemicals. Each chemical or combi- 
nation is treated as a chapter and appears in 
alphabetical order. The various sections 
open with brief introductions followed by 
discussions on (1) production, (2) han- 
dling, and (3) packaging. 


MACHINERY FOR PAPER COATING, 
TAPPI monograph series No. 8. By H. 
Audino, H. G. Davis, F. W. Eagan, and 
E. E. Thomas. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of the TAPPI coating committee. 
Published by the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 122 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 131 pages. 
Paperbound. 9 x 6. $5.00 to nonmembers. 


In the current TAPPI monograph series this 
book is the fourth that deals with important 
aspects of the paper coating industry. There 
are five principal headings: Paper Coating 
Equipment, Calendering of Paper, Coating 
of Printed Sheets, Coating and Converting 
Auxiliaries, and United States Paper Coat- 
ing Machine Patents. 

Discussed under the section dealing with 
paper coating equipment are the following 
types of machines: dip, knife, cast, roll, 
brush, air, spray, print roll, extrusion, and 
strip. Under the general heading, Coating 
and Converting Auxiliaries are such sub- 
headings as brush polishers, unrolls, drying 
systems, rerolls, cutters, and coating mixing 
equipment. 
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MOBILIZING PRODUCTION FOR NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE and WAGE STA- 
BILIZATION PROBLEMS—SUPER- 
VISORY DEVELOPMENT TECH- 
NIQUES, production series No. 195 and 
196. Published by the American Man- 
agement Association, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 40 and 32 pages. 
Paperbound. Each, $1.00; $1.25 to non- 
members of the Association. 

Both books are transcripts of sessions and 

panel discussions held by the Association 

during its Production Conference, held in 


- Chicago on December 11-12, 1950. Publi- 


cation No. 195, concerning mobilization for 
production, includes the panel session for 
which it is titled, as well as three papers 
read at the meeting: ‘Production Control— 
Too Much or Too Little?,” by W. W. Gil- 
more; ‘Quality Control—Organization and 
Administration,’ by David C. Peterson; and 
“Security Again Sabotage,’ by James R. 
Yore. Francis J. Curtis’ introductory re- 
marks are included. 

The second of the two books opens with 
Hoyt P. Steele’s introduction to the panel 
discussion on “Manpower and Wages Under 
Stabilization.” Papers presented at this ses- 
sion—"Recruiting and Developing First- 
Line Supervision, by Ernest H. Reed; and 
“Measuring the Performance of Your Fore- 
men,” by Gordon O. Andrews—are included 
in the book. 


WHITE MINERAL OIL AND PETRO- 
LATUM. By Erich Meyer. Published by 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 135 pages. 834x514. $4.75. 

Intended to supplant information regard- 
ing chemical and physical characteristics 
of white mineral oil and petrolatum usually 
found in technical literature, this volume is 
written primarily for chemists, engineers, 
manufacturers and students. 

Data and information included were gath- 
ered by the department of Industrial Re- 
search of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. Ingredi- 
ents and nature of crude oil, its refining by 
chemical treatment, quality standards of 
white mineral oil and petrolatum and their 


manufacturing process are discussed in de- 


tail. 

A complete chapter is devoted to numer- 
ous applications of both products in various 
industries including that of paper, and for- 
mulas as well as specifications for each use 
are indicated. Certain chapters are devoted 
to testing methods adopted by industry as 
well as handling and shipping provisions 
found satisfactory. The book is thoroughly 
cross-indexed and profusely illustrated with 
sketches and tables, and bibliographies of 
related literature are included. 
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New Literature 


PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS PRESENT- 
ED, Packaging and Materials Handling 
“Short Course,” Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, 1950. Published by the Society of 
Industrial Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Engineers, 20 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. 217 pages. Paperbound. 81 x 
SI. $4.00. 

This volume reprints 31 papers read at 
the Society's “short course,” which was 
sponsored by Temple University, Philadel- 
phia. Experts in the field from throughout 
the country are among those whose papers 
are published. 

The subjects covered include: Corrosion 
Control in Military Packaging, Cushioning 
Materials, Mildew Protection of Packaging 
Materials, Military Service Specification 
Packaging, Materials Handling Problems, 
Mechanical Equipment, Nailed Wooden 
Boxes, Wirebound Boxes and Crates, 
Cleated Panel Boxes and Watkins * Con- 
tainers, Solid Fiber Boxes, Corrugated 
Boxes, Exterior Packaging Foutns, Steel 
Shipping Containers, Fiber Drums, Mark- 
ing, Cost Data, Cost Analysis, Transporta- 
tion, and Export Packaging. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ECONOMY, a 
report to the President. Prepared by the 
Committee on the New England Econ- 
omy, Council of Economic Advisers. Pub- 
lished by United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 205 
pages. Paperbound. 9 x 534. 25 cents. 

This report is the second regional economic 

research project completed under provisions 

of the Employment Act of 1946, which 
authorizes the Council of Economic Advisers 
to utilize the services and facilities of private 
research groups. The first was entitled, ‘The 

Economy of the South,” and the third, deal- 

ing with the Southwest, is now being pre- 

pared. 

As one of the oldest highly industrialized 
regions in the country, New England faces 
the challenge of continually redefining its 
role in the developing national economy. 
The Committee analyzes many facets of this 
problem and makes specific recommenda- 
tions as to its solution. 

A section of the publication is devoted to 
forestry and the wood-using industries. In it 
the forestry resources are listed and classi- 
fied, with special emphasis on the annual 
drain as compared to the annual growth. 
The Committee analyzes the needs of New 
England in the field of forestry and suggests 
the following factors in alleviating them: 
(1) better protection against fire, insects, 
and diseases; (2) reduction of wastes in 
converting operations; (3) improved har- 
vesting practices; (4) more thinnings, weed- 
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ings, and improvement cuttings, and (5) de- 
velopment of new markets and outlets. 
Members of the Committee include: 
Charles I. Gragg, chairman, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration; 
George H. Ellis, University of Maine; Sey- 
more E. Harris, Harvard University; John 
A. Hogan, University of New Hampshire; 
John Perry Miller, Yale University; Alfred 
C. Neal, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
and Philip Taft, Brown University. 
Additional persons who contributed to 
the work of the Committee include: D. 
Harry Angney, Arthur A. Bright, Jr., Theo. 
G. Morss, Harold B. Shepard, John M. 
Sherman, and Louis A. Zehner, all of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston; Lyle C. 
Fitch, Wesleyan University; Kent T. Healy, 
Yale University; Hugh B. Killough, Brown 
University; Ruth Norton, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, and 
Donald J. White, Boston College. 


HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL FORMS 
AND RECORDS, research report No. 16. 
By Eileen Ahern. Published by American 
Management Association, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, New. York, 226 pages. 
6 x 9. Paperbound. $2.50 to members of 
the Association, $3.50 to non-members. 

Dozens of forms and records used in 

every major activity of personnel admin- 

istration are analyzed and illustrated in this 

Association report; more than 150 pages of 

the book show actual forms used in func- 

tioning companies. Each form, or type of 
form, is studied to show the objectives of 
each type of form illustrated, as well as the 
principles upon which answers given by 
prospective employees may be considered. 
Study of this Handbook would enable 

management to evaluate employment appli- 
cations, interview records, references, medi- 
cal forms, attendance, records, qualification 
outlines, seniority records, and any of half 
a dozen other personnel administration rec- 
ords in use in their companies. Undoubt- 
edly, improvements may be suggested and 
new ideas considered from those included 
in this book, since no two firms included in 
this book’s study use exactly the same forms, 
require exactly the same information, or are 
achieving exactly the same personnel suc- 
cess. 


Booklets and Pamphlets 

WHAT MATERIALS DAMAGE PAPERBOARD. 
Published by Midwest Consumers of Waste 
Paper, 315 North Seventh St., St. Louis 1. 
14 pages. 9 x 534. A comprehensive guide 
pointing out what materials should be ex- 
cluded from waste paper, this booklet also 
explains why they are injurious to equip- 
ment. Among those papers listed as “‘ob- 
jectionable” are black, “glassy,” bag, and 
moisture resistant. Included in the foreign 
materials that should be excluded from 
waste paper in paper manufacture are glass, 
metals, rags, rubber, rubbish, string, wire, 
wood excelsior, and metal foil. 


HOW TO PREPARE YOUR PLANT FOR 
ATOMIC ATTACK. Published by Walter Kidde 
& Co., Inc. Dept. A, 675 Main St., Belle- 
ville, N. J. 32 pages. 8 x 5. This booklet 
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presents the latest factual information about 
the atomic bomb, its destructive potential 
and its limitations; a guide to plant manage- 
ment in organizing personnel to cope with 
possible plant disasters, and recommenda- 
tions for strengthening plant construction 
and sustaining production in the face of 
bomb attack. 


PRACTICAL SOLUTIONS FOR METAL PROB- 
LEMS IN PULP AND PAPER MILLS. Published 
by International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 34 pages. 11 x 814. 
Answering some equipment problems in 
pulp and paper mills, this booklet illustrates 
by photographs and charts the use of 
nickel and nickel alloys. In tracing a typical 
mill operation, the publication points up 
some common trouble spots and indicates 
how nickel and nickel alloys have been used 
to minimize slime, corrosion, fatigue, wear, 
and other deteriorating factors. Included are 
tables of corrosion rates of various metals 
and alloys in media peculiar to plant opera- 
tions, as well as tables of commercial forms 
in which nickel and its alloys are produced. 


ENGINEERING STANDARDS FOR MULTIPLE 
V-BELT DRIVES. Published by Multiple V-Belt 
Drive & Mechanical Power. Transmission 
Association, 7 West Madison St., Chicago 2, 
and The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
16 pages. 11 x 814. 50 cents. This manual, 
developed by the technical committees of 
the two sponsoring associations, presents 
suggestions based on the latest engineering 
opinion and research that indicate as nearly 
as possible the proper sheaves and belts for 
the attainment of optimum efficiency and 
economy of the complete drive in relation 
to the particular duty required. 


Manufacturers’ Publications 


Through the co-operation of manufacturers and 
suppliers, THe Paper Invustry lists the follow- 
ing catalogues, bulletins and booklets. They may 
be obtained without cost or obligation, unless 
otherwise specified by writing direct to the 
manufacturers. Please address requests on your 
company letterhead. 


Industrial Lighting. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.—Three 
modern light sources are analyzed in 16-page 
booklet B-4727 as to type of light, efficiency, 
lamp life, maintenance, mounting height, and 
job suitability. Illustrations, wattage and 
lumen output ratings are included. 


Starches for Paper. National Starch Prod- 
ucts Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
A new leaflet, “The Amazing Versatility of 
Starch for Paper Making,” lists the types, 
uses, and principal characteristics of National’s 
paper starches, describing 25 special purpose 
starches. 


Hand Lift Trucks. Barrett-Cravens Co., 4613 
S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, Il].—Bulletin 5141 
(24 pages) presents the complete line of Bar- 
rett hand lift trucks, ranging in capacity from 
1,000 to 15,000 Ibs., with design drawings and 
specification. Three new models are presented 
for the first time. 


Polyethylene Coatings. Bakelite Co., a Di- 
vision of Union Carbide and *Carbon Corp., 
Dept. 1503, 300 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y.—This illustrated 32-page booklet of tech- 
nical data describes the coating of paper with 
Bakelite Polyethylene, using the extrusion- 
lamination process. Also included are data on 
the chemical and physical properties of poly- 
ethylene films and a review of the manufacture, 
properties and applications of coated paper. 
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High-Lift Clamp Trucks. Elwell-Parker Elec- 
tric Co., 4000 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
—This 8-page pamphlet describes and _ illus- 
trates new model trucks designed for handling 
heavy rolls of paper at mills, warehouses, in 
shipping operations and publishing plants. 
Facts are given as to speed of operation, 
utilization of overhead storage space, and sav- 
ings in avoidance of damage to paper. 


Respirator. Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade sts., Pittsburgh 
8, Pa.—Bulletin CR-26 describes in detail the 
Comfo respirator for use in all industries 
where toxic or fibrosis-producing dusts are 
hazards. 


Floor Maintenance. Tremco Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land 4, Ohio—‘“Floor Maintenance,” a 12-page 
brochure (file No. 25-G), gives detailed infor- 
mation on the care of wood and concrete 
floors, and also for terrazo, linoleum, tiles, etc. 
Points discussed in detail include wear re- 
sistance, appearance, sanitation, cleanliness, 
light reflectance, the use of sealers and harden- 
ers, burnishing and buffing, waxing, and paint- 
ing. 


Recording Voltmeters and Ammeters. Bris- 
tol Co., Waterbury 20, Conn. This 28-page bul- 
letin (No. E1111) describes recording volt- 
meters and ammeters, with emphasis on the 
moving-iron measuring mechanism. Complete 
information is given on ranges, uses, and speci- 
fications. 


Safety Heads. Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., 
7500 E. 12th St., Kansas City 3, Mo.—A 52- 
page publication, “Safety Heads” (section 10, 
part 1, catalogue 54), depicts the firm’s com- 
plete line of safety heads and includes sections 
on applications, correct usage, and’ proper se- 
lection. There are numerous charts and ta- 
bles covering almost any type of information 
desired. 


Roller Bearings. Shafer Bearing Corp., 801 
Burlington Ave., Downers Grove, Il].—This 56- 
page catalogue (No. 51) includes the full line 
of Shafer products, including pillow blocks, 
flange units, flange cartridge units, cartridge 
units, duplex units, take-up units, take-up and 
frame units, plus unmounted roller bearings. 
In addition, the catalogue contains complete 
engineering and load rating data and _ illus- 
trates many product applications. 


Blocks and Sheaves. American Hoist & Der- 
rick Co., St. Paul 1, Minn.—The firm's com- 
plete line of blocks and sheaves is described in 
this 24-page catalogue (No. 300-24). Also in- 
cluded is a section on how to figure line parts, 
a ratio table and formula for aid in reeving 
and line part figuring. 


Fork-Truck Safety. Clark Equipment Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich.—‘Safety Saves” is a 24- 
page booklet illustrating safety rules that 
should be followed in using a fork-truck. The 
book sets forth a practical code of industrial 
truck operation. 


Threaded Bars. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Box 8000-A, Chicago 80, Ill.—“Ryerson 
Threaded Bar Service,” a one-page bulletin, 
gives data on size range, lengths, kind of 
threads, bending, and types and finishes of steel 
bars that are furnished threaded. Some ac- 
cessories are also illustrated. 


Air Conditioning. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Sturtevant Div., 200 Readville St., Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Mass.—-Equipment required 
for an air conditioning installation is covered 
in this 16-page condensed catalogue (SA-6692). 
Included are sections on cooling, heating, de- 
humidifying, cleaning, filtering, circulating, 
ventilating, and air handling. 


Vertical Drive Steam Turbine. Whiton Ma- 
chine Co., New London 14, Conn. This 4-page 
booklet (VT351) describes and gives technical 
data for the vertical drive steam turbine. Also 
included are facts pertaining to the application 
to refineries, marine cargo, geared circulation 
and boiler feed pumps. 


Valves. Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J.—Descriptions and speci- 
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PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric REFLECTION METER 





for accurate measurement of 


Brighiness and Opacity 


of pulp and paper in terms of TAPPI specifications. 


Also for 
Gloss and Color 


tests on paper, cardboard and other paper products. 
Portable, reliable, rugged, simple to operate 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 
95 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Also: Colorimeters, pH Meters 














@ COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESFRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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If you are concerned with the chemical 
aspects of pulp and paper production, 
this great Exposition is a timely oppor- 
tunity—to see and learn about the 
latest equipment, materials and meth- 
ods available for your specific industry, 
to discuss present problems and future 
operations with technical men in over 
400 informative exhibits—to become 
more valuable to your company by 
being fully informed, up-to-date. Plan 
now to attend! 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


Management International Exposition Co. 
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Laboratory Investigations in affiliation with 


Chleage Testing Laborator 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago I!, Illinois 








FREDERICK WIERK, P.E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
E. 42nd Street — New York 17, N. Y. 
Reports and Designs for Construction or 
Modernization of Pulp Paper Mills, 
Steam and Hydro Power. Stream Pollution 
Abatement. 




















fications of Rollo valves for viscous liquids 
and liquids with solids are given in this 4-page 
booklet (W-404-B4). 


Chemical Resistant Pipe. American Hard 
Rubber Co., 11 Mercer St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Complete engineering data on tubing, pipe, 
valves, and fittings of Ace-Saran and Ace- 
Parian (polyethylene) plastics are presented in 
this 16-page bulletin. Included are tables of 
properties and tables of resistance, as well as 
of bursting and working pressures, standard 
sizes and weights, etc. 


Block Insulation. Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y¥.—The economic ad- 
vantages and outstanding properties of Superex 
block insulation are presented in this 4-page 
folder. Included are conductivity and heat loss 
graphs and a recommended thickness table. 


Speed Changer. Metron Instrument Co., 432 
Lincoln St., Denver 9, Colo.—This data sheet 
(4B, page 1) illustrates and describes the uses 
and applications of the firm’s miniature 
variable-ratio speed changer. 


Fire Extinguishers. Stop-Fire, Inc., 125 Ash- 
land Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.—This general 
folder provides an easy-to-use guide for select- 
ing the right extinguisher for every type of 
fire hazard in industry, institutions, and the 
transportation field. 


Drives. General Electric, Schenectady 5, 
N. Y.—This 8-page bulletin (GEA-5520) de- 
scribes electric motor drives for barkers, saws, 
chippers, grinders, materials handling, washers, 
pumps, and allied pulp mill equipment. There 
are 18 photographs of drives in operation. 


Chemicals. National Aluminate Corp., 6216 
W. 66th Place, Chicago 38, Ill.—‘Chemicals 
and Services for Paper Mills” is a 20-page 
booklet (Bulletin No. 55) covering antifoams, 
pitch control, sodium aluminate, mold proof- 
ing, slime control, and other products and 
services. 
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Tubing Steels. Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa.—Technical Bulletin 12F, 6 
pages, contains analyses and description of 
properties of 14 tubing. steels for use in 
elevated temperature and high pressure ap- 
plications. 


Multi-Stage Turbines. Terry Steam Turbine 
‘o., Hartford, Conn.—This 6-page bulletin on 
Terry GAF and ZAF multi-stage turbines 
illustrates and describes the overspeed gover- 
nor, governor valves, blades, diaphragms, and 
other design features. 


Washer Controls. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulater Co. (Brown Instruments Division), 
Wayne and Windrim aves., Philadelphia 44, 
Pa.—This 4-page bulletin, Instrumentation 
Data Sheet 2.9-22a, lists advantages of various 
instruments for measuring and controlling 
washer variables and explains the new Color- 
grafic panels. Installation photographs are 
included. 


Slitter and Rewinder. Charles Beck Machine 
Corp., 414 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 8, Pa.— 
All essential facts about the firm's razor blade 
slitter and rewinder are set forth in this 
8-page catalogue. Included are detailed data 
and photographs giving the machine’s range 
of operations. Slitter attachments and the 
complete Beck line are described. 


Sulphur Dioxide. Dorr Co., Barry Place, 
Stamford, Conn.—Bulletin No. 7500, “‘Fluo- 
Solids Roasting of Sulphides,”” briefly cover 
the use of the Dorrco system as a means of 
producing SOz from a pyrite or pyrrhotite to 
supplement presently short supplies of ele- 
mental sulphur. 


Converting Equiment. Dilts Machine Works, 
Fulton, N. Y.—-This 4-page bulletin (6-DM) 
illustrates and describes six machines in the 
firm’s converting line, including four pictures 
of installations. The complete line of con- 
verters and accessories is also listed. 


Flotation Separator. Sveen Pederson Sales 
Corp., 35-21 lith St., Long Island City 6. 
N. Y.—This bulletin describes and illustrates 
the Sveen Pederson Flotation Saveall, used 
for the recalmation or separation of suspended 
solids in white or waste waters, and for the 
separation of any type of suspended matter 
from water. 


Surface-Active Agents. Rohm & Haas Co., 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa.— 
Properties and applications of Triton and Hya- 
mine surface-active agents are descrihed in a 
48-page techincal booklet. Included is a section 
on the preparation of emulsions, tables on 
recorded data, and a summary. 


Alloys. Alloy Casting Institute, 32 Third 
Ave., Mineola, N.Y.—This folder, “ACI Stand- 
ard Designations and Chemical Composition 
Ranges for Heat and Corrosion Resistant Cast- 
ings,” gives data on metals conservation prob- 
lems and normal engineering considerations. 
Listed are 27 cast alloy types recognized by the 
alloy casting industry as standard grades for 
service in extremes of temperature and highly 
corrosive conditions. 


Dehumidifiers. Industrol Corp., 472 West- 
field Ave., East, Roselle Park, N. J.—This 
four-page bulletin (DD-130) describes In- 
dustrol’s dynamic humidifiers for instrument 
air. Included is a diagram showing operation, 
as well as tables giving operating data and 
prices. 


Heat Transfer Problems. Platecoil Division, 
Kold-Hold Mfg. Co., Lansing, Mich.—This 
technical manual provides data required in 
the solution of heat transfer problems, and 
simplifies the process of selecting and apply- 
ing industrial’ heat transfer equipment by 
supplying charts and formulas to aid in the 
basic calculations of industrial heating and 
cooling applications. 


Blowers. Read Standard Corp. (formerly 
Standard Stoker Co., Inc.), 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y.—This four-page 
pamphlet describes and illustrates the Stand- 
ardaire Blower and contains data on engi- 
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neering layout, typical application, design, 
blower number, and rating. Among the ap- 
plications listed are for distillation units, dry- 
ing with vacuum, low pressure steam pumps, 
pneumatic conveying, and vacuum systems. 


Battery Technology. Gould-National Batter- 
ies, Inc., 467 Calhoun St., Trenton 7, N. J.— 
This 56-page handbook gives technical instruc- 
tions and engineering data on the care of 
motive-power storage batteries. The major 
addition in this edition is a six-page section 
on battery charging. 


Pipe Hangers. Blaw-Knox Construction Co., 
1525 Pennsylvania Ave., Pittsburgh 33, Pa.— 
This 95-page catalogue (No. 51) contains 
specifications and manufacturing details and 
applications, plus a technical section provid- 
ing information necessary for solving most 
hanger load problems and for determining 
hanger requirements. 


Rotary Pump. Warren Steam Pump Co., 
Inc., Warren, Mass.—This eight-page bulletin 
(WQ-50) illustrates and describes in detail the 
Warren-Quimby Rotex pumps, including both 
sectional and exterior views, dimensions, se- 
lection chart, and specifications. 


Steam Traps. Yarnall-Waring Co., Mermaid 
Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pa.—The Yarway im- 
pulse steam trap is described in detail in 
bulletin T-1740 (24 pages). Included are a ca- 
pacity chart, application diagrams, typical in- 
stallations, prices, weights, dimensions, con- 
struction details, thermodynamic properties 
of saturated steam, etc. 


Flooring Problems. Stonhard Co., 1306 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 23, Pa.—‘‘Over 
the Rough Spots” is a 32-page booklet tell- 
ing where to look for and how to correct 
bad floor conditions. It tells how to correct 
both concrete and wood floorings and maintain 
proper repair by comparatively unskilled work- 
men. 


Chain Drives and Conveyors. Chain Belt 
Co., 1600 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis.— 
This 36-page bulletin (No. 51-7) illustrates 
how to get the most service from sprocket 
chains. Pictures show the correct and in- 
correct ways of solving chain installation, 
operation, and maintenance problems. 


Evaporator Control. Minneapolis-Honey well 
Regulator Co., Brown Instruments Division, 
Wayne and Windrim Aves., Philadelphia 44, 
Pa.—Instrumentation data sheet 2.9—12a dis- 
cusses the importance of various multiple ef- 
fect evaporator variables and describes dif- 
ferent methods of measuring and controlling 
them. 


Corrosion Protection. Permolite, Inc., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio—A new six-page bulletin, “Low 
Cost Corrosion Protection,” explains Permo- 
lite pigmented organic corrosion resistant 
coatings. Their application by brush, spray or 
dip, air-dried or baked. Included is a list of 
typical applications. 


Water Treatment. Brooks Chemicals, Inc., 
3304 E. 87th St., Cleveland 27, Ohio—This 16- 
page booklet gives technical data, and de- 
scribes Brooks services, products and methods 
employed in solving water problems encoun- 
tered in industry, institution, and governmen- 
tal works. Six treatments are described: 
boiler water, water line, cooling water system, 
brine system, waste water, and Zeolite soften- 
er. Included is a study of 10 impurities com- 
mon in water, the damage they cause, and how 
to combat them. 


Recorder. Wheelco Instruments Co., 847 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 7, lll.—The new Multi- 
point Capacilog is covered in a four-page bul- 
letin (MPC-1). The pamphlet explains how up 
to six permanent records of industrial processes 
may be obtained on one strip chart. 


Tramp Iron Removal. Eriez Mfg. Co., 420 
Commerce Bldg., Erie, Pa.—Non-electric per- 
manent magnetic separators for tramp iron 
removal are described in this 16-page cata- 
logue. Included are engineering data, photo- 
graphs, drawings, and tabular specifications. 
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“peapy presser" MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING — TIME SAVING 
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y Style or 

The Most 

ane ne 1 Size Wanted. 
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Wheel. a ich Ta 


FA 
QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 














NINE Publications 


for the Papermaker 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making... .. $8.50 
Drying of Paper on the Machine..... 1.50 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
Design and Practice, 9th Edition... 2.00 


CD We sc csccccsens o ae 
Notes and Observations on Beaters... 1.00 
Lessons in Papermaking—Part 1..... 1.00 
Lessons in Papermaking—Part 2..... 1.00 
Trouble on the Paper Machine....... 75 
Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium)..... 50 


Technology of Papermaking Fibres... .50 
Mail your order with payment to: 


The PAPER INDUSTRY 


% Fritz Publications, Inc. 
431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 























Excellent opportunity for salesman or firm. Dual house, middle- 
Atlantic, excellent financial condition, good volume, well estab- 
lished, seeks personnel for expanding business, with opportunity 
to invest if desired. Also would consider merger with another 
merchant or manufacturer. Replies strictly confidential. Principals 
only. Our employees know of this ad. Address: Box 523, The 
Paper Industry. 





We offer facilities of a 60” machine for jumbo roll work; coat- 
ing, varnishing, impregnating, web printing; on exclusive sub- 
contract or time-material, cost-plus basis. Write Long Island 
Finishing Corp. 5-39 48th Avenue, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


WANTED 
COMPLETE PULP MILL MACHINERY 


Will buy complete pulp mill machinery in running condition. 
Give details: process, capacity, price, and address for inspection. 
Address: Box 524, The Paper Industry. 


TERRITORIAL FRANCHISE REPRESENTATIVES 
to set up exclusive and non-exclusive distributors for established 
nationally advertised device that prints advertising on wrapping 
paper as used. Low unit cost. Furnish complete resumé. J. J. 
Connolly, Inc., 457 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


WANTED—Experienced tour foreman for sulphite pulp mill 
in New England. Exceptional opportunity for right man. Address: 
Box 525, The Paper Industry. 
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you get the proof of 
equipment 


in case histories 


Bauer Pulp Refiner 


Mead 
Laboratory Beater 





Bauer - McNett 
Classifier 


e Back of Bauer equipment for the pulp and 
paper industries is 73 years of process engineering 
and manufacturing experience. In that long 
period, Bauer machines have been serving hun- 
dreds of mills. 

In the matters of pulp refining and laboratory 
research, also industrial grinding separation, we 
can cite many case histories of the way Bauer 
equipment behaves in actual usage. This gives 
concrete evidence of what the equipment will do 
for you on your own special problems. 

You want such proof. We'll be glad to give it 
to you whenever you ask us. Write, wire, or 
phone. 


THE BAUER BROS. CoO. 


1759 Sheridan Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
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When Street Cars 
Started With 
“GIDDAP’ 


When ladies mounted open cars 
And showed the fatted calf, 

The copper rubbered cagily, 
The horses turned to laugh. 


The driver then would say “‘Giddap” 
To reach his destination, 

On iron tracks o’er cobble stones 
Beside the Union Station. 


The trolleys run on tracks of steel 
They cut a pretty caper 

And you are on the right track too 
With modern Felts by Draper! 


DRAPE 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SLES TEENA CEIERNISE  8 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 





RAGS (Domestic) 
NEW RAGS , 


The following are OPS ceiling prices, 
cents per pound, delivered mills: 





per cwt. 

Blue Overalls .............------+ sensidids 14.50 
Corduroy 8.00 
Washables, No. 1.................0+« am Gee 
a pinieinenaiiie 12.50 
Light Prints, NO. 1.........-0-ccc-sss-mssscse 11.50 
Khaki Cuttings— 

Sun Tan .. -.. 11.50 

Mixed 8.00 
New White Canvas ° 19.00 
Canton Fiannels, bleached 21.00 
Canton Flannels, unbleached 21.00 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White No. 1 . 21.00 

Silesias No. 1 16.00 

New Unbleached 21.00 

Fancy 10.00 
Linen Cuttings— 

American 14.50 

White . 21.00 

Grey 21.00 


RAGS (Domestic) 
OLD RAGS 


Quotations to consuming mills, dollars per 
hundred pounds, f.0.b. New York, follow: 


Roofing— per cwt. 
No. 1 1.90 to 2.00 
No. 2 1.50 to 1.60 
No. 3 and 4 1.30 to 1.40 

Twos and Blues— 

Repacked ...... 4.75 to 5.00 

Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked . 4:25 to 4.50 
Miscellaneous 3.75 to 4.00 

Whites, No. 1— 

Repacked 5.75 to 6.00 
Miscellaneous . wee 4.50 to 4.75 
White, No. 2— 


Repacked 3.75 to 4.00 
Miscellaneous 3.25 to 3.50 


RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 


NEW RAGS 

per cwt. 
New Dark Cuttings... 
New Mixed Cuttings.. 
New Light Silesias. 
Light Flannelettes.. 
Unbleached Cuttings. 
New White Cuttings.. 
New Light Oxfords. 
New Light Prints............... 









Nominal 


RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 


OLD RAGS 

per cwt. 
No. 1 White Linens... 
No. 2 White Linens..... 
No. 3 White Linens...................... 
No. 4 White Linens. 
No. 1 White Cottons. 
No. 2 White Cottons.. 
No. 3 White Cottons.. 
No. 4 White Cottons... 
Extra Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons... 
French Blue Cottons.. 














Nominal 







Linsey Garments...... 
Dark Cottons. 
ORE BROPPOT OB. ......iecee-esessecceeeseeseee 








ROPE and BAGGING 
f.o.b. and ex dock New York City 
Gunny No. 1— per cwt. 
Foreign 6.50 to 6.75 
Domestic 6.50 to 6.75 














Wool Tares— 

Light 8.50 to 9.00 

Heavy 9.00 to 9.50 

No. 1 Scrap Bagging 5.50 to 6.00 
Manila Rope— 

No. 1 large... _ - 9.00 to 9.50 

No. 1 small.......................... 8.00 to 8.50 
Sisal Rope— 

4) Se 8.00 to 8.50 

No. 1 small........ mons SD EES 
New Burlap Cuttings 8.00 to 8.50 
Jute Threads— 

Foreign (Nom.)..... 7.50 to 8.00 

Domestic ............... - ~—. 17.50 to 8.00 
Strings— 

No. 1 sisal... to 5.75 

No. 2 sisal to 5.25 

Soft jute .. to 5.50 

Mixed to 3.75 


WASTE PAPER 


The following are quotations, dollars per 
ton, for No. 1 packing f.0.b. New York: 








Shavings— per ton 
Hard White Env. Cuts... 225.00 
Hard White. No. 1 180.00 

Soft White, No. 1 130.00 

Soft White, one-cut 150.00 

Soft White, Misc. 115.00 


Fly Leaf, No. 1 


75.00 





Fly Leaf, Woody No. 1 60.00 

No. 2 Mixed Col. Woody 50.00 
“lat Stock 

No. 1 Heavy Books and 

Magazines, Repacked 50.00 

Mixed Books 30.00 
Ledger Stock 

No. 1 White 

No. 1 Mixed (Colored) 


115.00 
85.00 


Manilas 


New Envy. Cuttings 
New Envy. Cuts, One-Cut 
Extra Manilas . 85.00 


130.00 


Manila Tab Cards, Free of 


Ground Wood 150.00 


Colored Tab Cards 110.00 


Kraft 
New Envelope Cuttings 


Tripled Sorted No. 1 
100% 100.00 


150.00-— 


No. 1 Old Assorted 80.00. 
News 

White Blank 90.00 

Overissue 24.00 

No. 1 Folded 20.00 


Old Corrugated Container.. 38.00 
New Jute Corrugated Cuts.. 42.00— 


Mill Wrappers 20.00 

Box Board Chips 18.00 

No. 1 Mixed Paper 18. 00— 
CHEMICALS 


f.o.b. shipping point 
Alum (Papermakers)— 
Lump, cwt...... 
Ground, cwrt.. 
Powdered, cwt.. 
Blane Fixe— 
Pulp, bulk, ton 
Dry, barrels ............. 
Bleaching Powder— 
Drums, CWt...............----- 5.00 to 6.00 


Casein (Domestic Standard) 
20-30 mesh (bags), Ib. 


80-100 mesh (bags), Ib... 39.00 to 40.00 











Argentine, Ib. 38.50 to 39.50 


China Clay— 
Domestic Filler 
Bulk (mine) ton.......... 10.00 to 15.00 


Bulk (mine) ton.......... 15.00 to 25.00 
Imported (ship side) 
ulk (lump) ton......... 22.00 to 30.00 
Chlorine— 
Tank cars (wks 





) ewt...... 2.80 to 3.05 
Ib... - 





Gelatine (silicin), 1.25 to 1.35 
Glye. (C.P.) drums, Ib... .50 to 55 
Litharge, powd. bbl. Ib..... .18% to .20 
Rosin (Gum)— New York, per 100 Ibs. 

E 9.40— 

F .. 9.40— 

G 9.40— 

ww 9.55 
Rosin (Wood), carlots, 

F.O.B, South 6.50 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 





Salt Cake— 
Dom. bulk (wks) ton...... 
Imp. bulks on dock— 
(AtL ports) ton (Nom.) 25.00—- 


22.00 to 24.00 





Rag Content Leage: — 


(In Ton Lots) 
Extra 100% Rag 








Soda Ash— 
Bulk (works) cwt........... - 1.20— 
Paper bags, cwt.... 1.50— 
Soda (Caustic) — 
Solid drums, cwt............. 3.35 to 8.40 | Sulphite Bond— 
Ground and flake, drums, 
Ye 3.75 to 3.85 Air dry, watermarked...... 


Sodium Silicate— 

60 deg. 55 gal. drums, 
(works) cwt. ............... 1.80 to 1.90 

40 deg. 35 gal. drums, 





(works), cwt. ............. 1.50 to 1.60 
Starch— 
Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, cwt... 6.02— 
Pearl, barrels, cwt........ 6.02— 
Paper (Sp.) bags, ewt..... 6.02— 
Powdered, barrels, cwt... 6.25— 
Sulphur (Crude) 
(Mine) bulk, long ton.... 22.00— 
Talo— 
Dom. 100 Ib. bags (mine) 
UR atiemeneessnstionns aumapnetiante 25.00 to 28.00 
Cc li 35.00 to 45.00 
Titanium Dioxide— 
Barium Pig. bbls., Ib..... 21 to .21% 


Calcium Pig, bbis., Ib... .21 to .21% 
Zine Sulphide, bbis., Ib..... 11.50 to 11.75 


WOOD PULP 


The following are OPS ceiling prices on 
domestic wood pulp, dollars per short air 
dry ton delivered consuming mills including 
the basic maximum freight allowances as 
provided: 


Bleached sulphite 140.00— 
Unbleached sulphite ..132.50— 
Bleached sulphate ..145.00— 
Semi-bleached sulphate 140.00— 
Unbleached sulphate . 132.50 
Bleached soda ...140.00— 
Ground wood . 92.50— 
Sulphite screenings - 72.50— 
Sulphate screenings 67.50— 
Ground wood screenings...... 60.00— 
Unbleached — 

sideruns ecersseere 92.50— 
Standard news print 

siderun ...... seseeerer- A 32.00— 


No. 1 watermarked. 
No. 2 watermarked. - 
No. 4 watermarked.......... 





Sulphite Ledger— 


No. 1 watermarked....... 
No. 2 watermarked. 
No. 4 watermarked......... 





Glassine (f.o.b. mill)— 


Embossed (25 Ib. up)...... 
Bleached (25 Ib. up)... 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up).. 


Greaseproof— 
Bleached (25 Ib. up)... 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up) 


News— 


Rolls, Standard 
(Contract) 1 

Rolls (Spot). 

Sheets ........... 








Tissues (Carlots)— 


White No, 1....... 
White No. 2 
Bleached Anti- Tarnish.... 
Colored ... 
Anti- Tarnish “Kraft. 
Manila ............. stoners 
Napkins, semi- ~crepe 
(12% Ib. to M shts.) 
per cs.. i 
Napkins, ‘full crepe. ‘and 
embossed (12% Ib. to 
M shts.) per C3S............ - 
Toilet, Bleached 
(M shts.) per cs...... 
Toilet, Unbleached 
(M shts.) per cs........... 





OPS ceiling prices on European wood | Towels 


pulp, dollars per short air dry ton, on dock 
at American Atlantic ports, folow’ 


Bleached sulphite .. 225.00— 
Bleached sulphate ..... 230.00— 
Unbleached sulphite .. 200.00— 


200.00— 


Unbleached sulphate .. 


PAPER 
f.o.b. New York City 
pe 





Chip, sgl. mla. lined...... -130.00— 
Cased, white patent 


170.00 to 180.00 
..-160.00 to 170.00 


115.00— 
107.50 to 110.00 
..130.00— 


.020 and heavier.. 
Kraft liner ....... — 
Filled News 
Container oonibe 
Book Papers—f.o.b. mill with quantity, 
weight, manufacturing and other differ- 
entials allowed: 
(Per cwt. in ton lots) 
Uncoated (Untrimmed) 


Book, White (M. F.)— 






RI hed 





Unbl hed 





Wrappings (Kraft)— 


Super-Standard 
No. 1 Wrapping... 
Standard Wrapping. 
Standard Bag 
Variety Bag.... 












Wrappings (Sulphite and 


Bleached Kraft)— 
(Rolls, f.0.b, mill) 


Bleached Papers— 


M.F. & M.G. Waxing, 
20 1b. (carloads only) 
(10,000 Ib.)............ 
Drug wrapp., 35 Ib... 


Unbleached Papers 
Com. Gr. Butch. 40 Ib. 


No. 1 Imit. Parch. & 
Dry Fin. Groc. Sul- 
phite, 30 Ib............ 


£ Grote & F. 2 1e— No. 2 Imit. Parch. & 

A Grade 8. C.  18°.65— Dry Fin. Groc, Sul- 

B Grade 8S. C. 17.40— ee 

Steam Finish, en 

"a OWnite. _ he = Water Finish, 50 Ib... 
ateehine Coates Wate Manilas— 

No. 1 Glos 23.90— 7 sd 
No. Pay 22 15— = = Sub. 16-40 
No. 3 Glossy. 21.90 ONO. 1) .2-----eeeeee mene 

Env. Mila., Sub. 16-28 





No. hoy = 

cis Li Varnish)... _ 

cis Lithe (Nou-Varaish) - 

Writing Pa: -0.b. mill with zone, 
quency. gle can other differentials 
allowed: 


Rag Content Bond— 
(In Ton Lots) . 











trimmed ream marked, 
9 EE - 


Wrapp. Mia. 35 Ib. up— 


No. 1... me 
No. 2... ——— = 





M.G. Sulphite and Kraft 


(other than Waxing) 
Grade B-20 Ib..... 
Grade A-22 Ib...... 








- 19.05— 


. 20.40— 





per cwt. 


18.10— 
17.10— 


per cwt. 
21.15— 
21.00— 


Der ton 


14.00 to 116.00 
(Nominal) 


“se ream 


1.95— 
-90— 
-90— 
9.85— 
6.60— 
Der case 
6.65— 
5.65— 
per cwt. 
9.25 to 9.50 
8.25 to 8.50 
7.75 8.00 
7.50 7.75 
per cwt. 
8.75 to 10.25 
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...witha 
LOW COST 


NATIONAL CAR SHAKER! 


Unioad that car in as little as 6 minutes! The Na- 
tional low cost car shaker cuts labor costs and keeps 
unloading equipment operating at full capacity. Easily 
handled by one man—promotes safety by keeping labor 





out of cars. 

The National Car Shaker unloads coal, coke, cinders. 
sand, stone, aggregates and all bulk materials from 
hopper cars in a matter of minutes. Hundreds of satis- 
fied users throughout the country. Write for full infor- 
mation. 


3 TYPES OF TALLATION 





Wheel Cart Jib Crane Mono Rail 
Shaker is easily Permanent crane Shaker can be quick- 
wheeled into posi- swi shoker into ly moved from car 
tion and mounted position on car. to cor. 


Write today for prices and full information on 
how you can cut your unloading costs with a low 
cost National Car Shaker. 


National Conveyor & Supply Company 





CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


353 N. HARDING AVENUE 
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Indfcry Index to Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The PAPER INDUSTRY. 


Refer to the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook 
at your mill office, for complete listing of all advertisers’ products. 








Advertising Council, Inc....................... 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

American Defibrator, Inc...... F. 
American Hoist and Derrick Co............. 615 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ..................--.-..---- 
Anthracite Equipment Corporation........ 
Appleton Machine Co., The.................... 


Appleton Wire Works, Inc...................578 
Appleton Woolen Mills............... —— 
Armstrong Machine Works.... pent 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc................. 704 
I I FI so ccsncccnnenewencemn 

Atkins and Company, E. C..................... 676 
Aurora Pump Company.................... ....695 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co........... wae 

Bagley & Sewall Co., The...................... 585 
Bailey Meter Company.......................... 580 


Baker & Adamson Products, General 
Chemical Div., Allied Chemical & 


RE ere. 597 
Barco Manufacturing Co......... 571 
Bauer Bros. Co., The................ 701 
Becco Sales Corporation................ : 
Beckman Instruments, Inc..................... 610 
I I ics seetememees 
Bird Machine Company.......................... 627 
Birmingham Tank Company.................. 693 
Black-Clawson Co., The..................... 631 
Bowsher Co., The N. P..... ee 
Broadway Rubber Corp...... er 
Buffalo Forge Company.......................... 586 


Buffalo Pumps, Incorporated.......... naa 
Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., Inc.............. 


Cameron Machine Co.............................602 
Carthage Machine Co............... al 
Chain Belt Company...........................----- 706 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Company..........579 
Classified Advertising............................-. 701 
Cochrane Corporation............................ 616 
Corn Products Sales Co........................... 
Curlator Corporation.............................. 577 
DeZurik Shower Company.................... 
Dietert Co., Harry W.....................-.--.-- 
Dilts Machine Works......................-.-.---- 631 
Downingtown Mfg. Co......................----- 596 
Draper Brothers Company.....................- 702 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. 1...593, 605 
Dura-Tred Company......... a Taian 


Eastwood-Nealley Corporation.............. 682 
Electric Eye Equipment Co................... 574 
Electric Machinery Mfg. Co...............:. 

English China Clays Sales Corp........... 697 
Eriez Manufacturing Co......................... 589 
Fabri-Valve Co. of America............... ..679 
Farquhar Company, A. B......................- 

Fawick Airflex Company, Inc............... 614 
Fisher Governor Co.._............... .....587 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., Inc._........... 674 


Foxboro Company, The.......................... 


Fritz Publications, Inc.__..................701, 705 
Fulton Iron Works Company................ 603 
Garlock Packing Co., The................. 2 
General American Transportation Corp. 
General Chemical Division, Allied 


Chenical & Dye Corporation............ 597 
| Se Raee eet 617 
Graton & Knight Co...............................618 
Graver Water Conditioning Co.............582 
Hanchett Manufacturing Co................. 691 
Hansel Engineering Co., Inc................... 645 
Hercules Powder Company.................... 613 
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The 1950-51 edition of the 


PAPER AND PULP 


MILL CATALOGUE 
Engineering Handbook 


is at your mill office 


The following firms catalogue their 
products in the 1950-51 edition. 
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GET MORE HORSEPOWER 





PER CHAIN DOLLAR 


Other REX Mill 
Chain Favorites 


Rex H-Type Conveyor Chain © 


aa tom Fe t= 


Rex Combination and 
Durobar Chain 


i 
—_ . 


Rex Refuse and Log Haul Chain 


Baldwin-Rex Roller Chain 














Rex Chabelco Steel Chain is ideal for mill drive service. Since most 
mill drives operate under heavy loads at low to moderate speeds, 
Rex Chabelco delivers more horsepower for each dollar of invest- 
ment. Here’s why: 

First, for equivalent load, Rex Chabelco Chains and Sprockets are 
lower in original cost than other types of driving medium. Often a 
single strand Chabelco Chain will handle loads that require multiple 
strands in other types of drives. 

Second, Rex Chabelco is lowest in overall operating cost and 
assures the longest overall drive life. It is a precision-built chain 
made of high carbon or alloy steel, heat treated for high strength 
and durability. Clearances are built in between chain parts, permit- 
ting exposed operation under severe conditions. Dust and dirt are 
far less likely to build up between chain parts and cause “freeze-ups.” 
Heavy shock loads are easily accommodated. Maintenance is simpler 

- more economical. 

Rex Chabelco Chains come in a wide variety of sizes and strengths. 
They are frequently used to replace cast chains of equivalent size 
where greater strength is necessary. They can often operate over the 
same sprockets as equivalent size cast chain. 

Rex Chabelco Chain Drives are easy to select. For information, ask 
your local Rex Field Sales Engineer, or write to Chain Belt Company, 
1714 W. Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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A big cast iron bedplate and the 


lower side frames, together with 
heavy duty roller and ball bear- 
ings, permit top quality work at 
speeds up to 1500 FPM. This “AA” 
Rewinder will handle a wide vari- 
ety of work from light tissue to 
heavy board. Bulletin 204 contains 


more details on this and other sizes 


langston 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 6 ee 
CAMDEN, N.J. 


—ask for a copy. 

















The ONLY Stem 
To Pass The 
300,000 Cycle Test 


In the laboratory, there’s one swre test of a valve stem. Put it on 
a wear test machine that opens and closes the valve under con- 
trolled torque. Put steam in the line. Record the number of 
openings and closings before the stem fails. 

The life of a conventional stem alloy under such conditions is 
anywhere from 3,000 to 43,000 cycles. One so-called “never 
wear out” stem failed at 92,287 openings and closings. 
Lunkenbeimer’s exclusive silicon bronze — Stemalloy* — was still 
operating at 305,000 cycles... more than 3 times as long as any 
other stem material. | 
But here is the final proof — overwhelming proof... 


In more than ten years of active field 
service, not one Stemalloy* stem has 
been returned due to thread wear. 
Literally millions are now in use. 


This is the bronze stem that assures 
you longer valve life, less down- 
time, better operating efficiency in 
Lunkenheimer Valves. 


Ask your distributor for more de- 

tails. And write today for your copy 

of descriptive folder 534 to The 

208 ib. $.P. Lunkenheimer Company, Box 360S, 
Cincinnati 14, alo.. 


Figure 2228 
200 Ib. S.P. 


* Patented Alloy 


THE ONE NAME IN VALVES 
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